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CHAPTER    XXXVI. 
Of  Wqunbso 


SECTION    t 

Of  Wounds  in  general, 

"ARIOUS  definitions  have  been  gi- 
ven of  the  term  Wound  'P  but  few 
if  any  of  them  appear  to  be  exact*  Boer- 
haave  defines  a  wound  to  be?  a  recent 
bloody  folution  of  continuity  in  any  foft 
part?  by  the  motion,  prefmre,  or  refill- 
Vol.  V.  B  ance 
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ance  of  fome  hard  or  iharp  body.  By 
Sauvages,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  mechanical  di-  : 
vifion  of  any  flefhy  part,  attended  with  a 
feparation  of  the  parts  newly  divided,  to- 
gether with  a  difcharge  of  blood  and  a 
tendency  to  inflame  and  fuppurate.  And 
Ludwig  defines  a  wound  to  be  a  morbid 
divilion  of  parts  which  in  a  flate  of  - 
health  ought  to  be  united. 

Thefe  are  the  definitions  of  this  term  . 
which  have  been  moll  generally  adopt- 
ed -y  but  it  is  evident  that  none  of  them 
are  fufHciently  correct.     A  part  may  be 
deeply  cut,  even  large  blood-vefTels  may  - 
be  divided,  without  any  difcharge  of  blood  : 
taking  place,  as  frequently  happens  in  la-  "". 
cerated  wounds,  and  in  fuch  as  are  attend- — 
ed  with  much  contufion  :  and  where  the: 
fmaller  vefTels  only  are  divided,  the  dif- 
charge of  blood  ceafes,  a!mofi  in  every 
inftance,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fewhours  from 
the  time  that  the  wound  was  inflicted. 

The  definition  recited  above  from  Mr 
Sauvages  is  too  exteniive  :  It  compre- 
hends a  period  or  flage  of  wound  which 

does 
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does  not  always  exift,  viz.  a  tendency 
to  fuppurate*  We  know  that  wounds 
frequently  terminate  in  gangrene  and 
death,  without  any  previous  fuppuration  | 
while  in  other  infiances  they  heal  by  the 
firfl  intention,  and  their  edges  adhere  to 
one  another  without  any  appearance  of 
pus.  • 

Neither  is  Dr  Ludwig's  definition  of  a 
wound  correct :  Parts  which  ought  to  be 
united,  may  be  divided  without  being 
wounded*  Thus  a  blood-veffel,  nerve^ 
tendon,  or  mufcle,  may  be  completely 
ruptured  either  by  a  violent  fprain  or  a 
contufion ;  but  unlefs  the  correfponding 
fkin  and  other  teguments  are  divided, 
we  do  not  fay  that  fuch  parts  are  wound- 
ed. Nor  are  thefe  affections  confined  to 
the  fmaller  mufcles  and  tendons ;  for  in- 
ilances often  occur  of  the  different  parts 
even  of  the  larger!  mufcles  being  thus  vi- 
olently feparated  from  one  another. 

Every  recent  folution  of  continuity  in 

the  fofter  parts  of  the  body,  when  attend- 

B  2        -   -  -  ■'■■•-       ed 
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ed  with  a  correfponding  divifion  of  the 
teguments,  may  be  denominated  a  wound. 

From  this  definition  of  wounds,  it  is 
evident  that  they  will  exhibit  great  va- 
riety in  their  nature  and  appearances. 
This  will  arife  from  different  caufes ;  but 
more  particularly  from  the  nature  of  the 
injured  parts ;  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  produced;  and  from  their 
extent. 

Thus  wounds  in  flefhy  mufcular  parts 
are  very  different,  both  in  their  nature 
and  appearances,  from  fuch  as  affect  mem- 
branous or  tendinous  parts  only.  Wounds 
that  are  made  with  a  fharp  cutting  in- 
rtrument  are  materially  different  from 
fuch  as  are  attended  with  much  con- 
tufion  or  laceration :  and  punctured 
wounds  exhibit  very  different  appearan- 
ces, and  for  the  molt  part  are  productive 
of  very  different  effects,  from  fuch  as  are 
more  free  and  extenfive.  In  the  fubfe- 
^uent  parts  of  this  fection  thefe  varieties 
in  wounds  will  be  confidered.  In  the 
*cean  time,  we  mail  give  a  defcription  of 

the 
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the  phenomena  which  ufually  take  place 
in  the  rnoft  frequent  form  of  this  afTec^ 
^ion,  what  may  be  termed  *  Simple  In* 
cifed  Wound  \  by  which  both  the  theory 
and  practice  which  we  mean  to  inculcate 
will  be  rendered  more  intelligible. 

On  the  imtrument  being  withdrawn  with 
which  a  wound  of  this  kind  has  been  made^ 
the  firfi  appearance  we  take  notice  of  is  a 
feparation  to  a  certain  extent  of  the  divi~ 
ded  parts  \  and  this  always  in  a  greater  or 
teiTer  degree,  according  to  the  depth  and 
length  of  the  wound,  and  according  as  the 
fibres  of  the  injured  part  are  divided  more 
or  lefs  tranfverfely.  Thus  a  wound,  even 
of  a  confiderable  length,  if  it  runs  in  the 
fame  direction  with  the  fibres  of  a  mufc!es 
will  be  attended  with  a  fmall  retraction 
of  the  fkin;  while  a  large  vacuity  will 
take  place  in  a  wound  of  lefs  extent  where 
si  ftrong  mufcular  part  is  cut  directly  a~ 
crofs.  Nay,  in  this  lafl  cafe,  the  repara- 
tion of  the  divided  parts  is  in  fome  cafes 
fo  confiderable,  as  to  give  caufe  to  fuf 
pect  that  a  portion  of  them  has  been  re^ 
B  3  moved* 
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moved  \  while  in  the  other  it  is  often  fo 
trifling,  that  even  an  extenfive  wound  will 
have  the  appearance  of  a  ftraight  line 
only :  a  circumftance  by  which  practi- 
tioners have  been  often  led  to  coniider 
as  of  no  great  importance,  wounds  which 
in  their  confequences  have  proved  to  be 
formidable  ;  and  by  which  the  propriety 
of  examining  every  wound  with  attention 
is  ftrongly  pointed  out. 

The  next  appearance  which  takes  place 
in  wounds,  is  a  difcharge  of  blood  to  a 
greater  Or  lefTer  extent,  according  to  the 
iize  of  the  cut  and  to  the  number  and 
lize  of  the  veffels  that  are  divided;  at 
Icaft  this  is  the  cafe  in  wounds  made  with 
a  fharp  cutting  edge.  Where  the  parts 
have  been  much  bruifed  or  lacerated,  we 
have  already  remarked,  that  even  large 
blood-veffels  may  be  divided  without  any 
hemorrhagy  enfuing. 

For  the  moft  part,  this  evacuation  of 
blood  from  wounds  proves  fo  alarming 
that  means  are  employed  to  flop  it  $  but 
when  this  is-  either  neglected  or  not  con- 

fidered 
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£dered  as  neceJTary,  if  the  injured  veuels 
are  hot  large,  the  irritation  produced  by 
the  wound  itfelf,  as  well  as  by  the  free 
application  of  the  external  air  to  their 
divided  extremities,  excites  fuch  a  degree 
of  contraction  in  them,  that  in  this  way 
alone  the  hemorrhagy  is  foon  checked: 
The  difcharge  of  red  blood  becomes  gra- 
dually lefs :  It  then  ceafes  entirely,  and 
is  fucceeded  by  an  oozing  of  a  ferous 
fluid,  which  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours 
Mkewife  Hops,  when  the  whole  furface  of 
the  fore  is  found  either  fomewhat  dry  or 
even  parched-like  \  or  it  is  covered  over 
with  a  cake  of  coagulated  blood. 

.In  this  way  nature  feems  to  operate 
in  putting  a  Hop  to  hemorrhagies  which 
arife  from  wounds.  Another  idea  is 
commonly  entertained  indeed  of  this  fa- 
lutary  procefs  :  It  is  fuppofed  that  fmall 
coagula  of  blood  plug  up  the  orifices  of 
the  vefiels,  and  remaining  in  them  pre- 
ferve  them  of  the  fame  fize  of  which  they 
were  before  being  divided. 

This.,  however,,  is  by  no  means  the  cs 
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as  will  at  once  appear  to  any  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  dhTe&ing  the  flump, 
of  a  patient  dying  after  an  amputation. 
Inflead  of  the  mouths  of  the  divided  ar- 
teries being  plugged  up  with  blood,  he 
will  find  them  perfectly  empty  and  con- 
tracted for  a  conliderable  fpace  from 
their  extremities ;  nay,  in  moft  instances, 
he  will  obferve  that  they  become  firm 
folid  cords,  fo  as  never  afterwards  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  a  fupply  of  blood. 
Nor  is  this  procefs  of  nature  difficult  to 
explain.  It  is  arterial  hemorrhagies  we 
are  now  confidering;  for  wounded  veins, 
if  they  be  not  comprefTed  between  the 
injured  part  and  the  heart,  feldom  dis- 
charge fo  much  blood  as  to  prove  alarm- 
ing. Now,  as  the  arteries  .are  pofTefled 
of  a  ftrong  contracliie  power,  they  will 
readily  exert  this  power  on  the  irritating 
caufes  mentioned  above  as  attendants  on 
wounds,  being  applied  to  them.  In  this 
manner  the  blood  is  prevented  from  flow- 
ing in  its  ufual  channel;  but  nature  does* 
•not  fail  to  provide  a  different  rcu^e  for  i'? 
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by  forcing  it  through  the  moil  contigu-* 
dus  anaflomoflng  arteries^  which  foon 
become  fo  much  enlarged,  as  to  allow  i% 
to  pafs  with  freedom ;  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  contracted  Hate  of  the  wound- 
ed extremities  of  the  arteries  terminates 
in  a  firm  adhelion  of  their  fides,  in  cotk 
fequence  of  that  inflammation  which  in 
fome  degree  fiicceeds  to  every  wound. 

When  a  wound  is  made  with  a  clean 
cutting  inftrument,  the  pain  attending  it 
at  firfl  is  in  general  inconfiderable,  un- 
lefs  a  nerve  or  a  tendon  has  been  partial- 
ly divided  >  in  which  cafe  it  proves  com- 
monly fevere.  But  in  every  cafe  the 
wounded  parts  become  painful  in  the 
courfe  of  a  few  hours  from  the  time  of 
the  injury  being  infli&ed.  They  become 
red,  tenfe,  and  even  confiderably  {well- 
ed :  And  where  the  wound  is  exten- 
sive, an  increafed  degree  of  heat  takes 
place,  together  with  thirfl,  quicknefs  of 
pulfe,  and  other  fymptoms  of  fever, 

Jn  fome  instances  thefe  fymptoms  con- 
2       -  tinue 
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tinue  to  increafe,  and  to  prove  more  and 
more  fevere,  till  at4aii  they  terminate  in 
mortification \  but  forthemoii  part  they 
are  carried  off  in  a  more  favourable  man- 
ner. The  furface  of  the  wound,  w Inch  for 
fome  time  remained  perfectly  dry,  is  gra- 
dually rendered  moilt  and  foft  by  a  thin 
ferum  oozing  into  it  \  which  being  allow- 
ed to  collect,  is  at  laft,  by  the  heat  of  the 
affected  parts,  and  in  fome  cafes  by  the 
application  of  artificial  heat,  converted 
into  purulent  matter :  and  in  general,  the 
preceding  fymptoms  of  pain,  tenfion,  and 
fever,*  abate  more  or  lefs  quickly  accor- 
ding as  this  formation  of  matter  is  more 
or  lefs  plentiful.  From  the  time  that  fe- 
rum begins  firfl  to  ooze  into  the  cavity  of 
a  wound,  the  tenfion  and  pain  begin  to 
abate,  and  they  vanifh  entirely  on.  a  free 
fuppuration  taking  place;  by  which  the 
moft  natural  balfam  is  produced  that  can 
be  applied  to  wounds. 

From  this  hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  a 
wound,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  fymptoms 
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we  have  enumerated,  are  fuch  as  origi- 
nate from  inflammation.  Indeed,  they 
are  exactly  fuch  as  accompany  a  common 
phlegmon.  The  pain,  rednefs,  and.  ten- 
lion,  which  always  accompany  wounds 
to  a  certain  degree,  are  the  leading  fymp- 
toms  in  every  cafe  of  phlegmon  3  and 
the  ferous  effufion  into  the  cavities  of 
wounds,  with  the  ftippuration  which  en- 
fues,  are  circumftances  exactly  fimilarto 
thofe  which  occur  in  every  cafe  of  ab- 
fcefs.  I  therefore  coniider  a  wound  as 
an  exciting  caufe  of  inflammation ;  and 
feme  advantage,  I  think,  may  be  derived 
in  practice,  from  confidering  it  chiefly  in 
this  point  of  view.  This,  however,  will 
more  clearly  appear  when  we  come  to 
fpeak  of  the  method  of  cure;  when  it  will 
be  rendered  obvious,  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  wounds,  thofe  means  prove  uni- 
formly moil  effectual  which  are  moil 
powerful  in  preventing  any  violent  de- 
gree of  inflammation. 

The  defcription  X  have  given  of  wounds 

relates 
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relates  to  the  mofl  fimple  and  leaft  ha- 
zardous kinds  of  them ;  where  the  inju- 
ry has  been  done,  as  was  already  remark- 
ed, with  a  fharp  cutting  inftrument,  and 
where  the  parts  have  been  laid  free- 
ly open.  In  fuch  circumftances,  when 
no  organ  of  much  importance  to  life  has; 
been  divided,  and  when  the  cut  is  feated 
in  a  flefhy  mufcular  part,  if  nature  be  not 
impeded  in  her  operation,  the  whole  fur- 
face  of  the  fore  becomes  covered  with 
fmall  fprouts  or  granulations  almoft  im- 
mediately on  a  free  fuppuration  taking 
place  $  and  thefe  continuing  to  advance, 
a  cure  is  at  laft  accomplifhed  in  the  man- 
ner already  defcribed  in  a  former  part  of 
this  workf. 

This  happy  termination  of  a  wound, 
however,  may  be  prevented  by  various 
caufes.  Indeed,  it  requires  the  concur- 
rence of  many  circumftances.  Thefe  we 
ihall  afterwards  have  occalion  to  treat  of 

in 

f  Vide  Treatife  on  the  Theory  and  Management  of  Ul- 
cers, &c,  Part  IL  Section  II»  §  2. 
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in  a  particular  manner.  At  prefent  I 
mall  enumerate  thofe  only  which  arife 
from  the  nature  of  the  wound. 

In  a  free  ineifed  wound,  the  inflam- 
mation which  takes  place  is  not  in  gene- 
ral greater  than  is  necefTary  to  produce 
that  degree  of  fuppuration  which  we  have 
mown  to  be  requifite  y  and  in  wounds  of 
this  defcription,  matter  is  nerer  allowed 
to  lodge,  as  it  is  commonly  difcharged  al- 
moft  as  foon  as  it  is  formed.  Thefe  are 
points  of  the  utmoft  moment  in  the  ma* 
nagement  of  wounds.  Indeed,  it  is  known 
to  every  practitioner,  that  a  cure  can  ne- 
ver be  expected  if  a  due  degree  of  inflam- 
mation does  not  take  place,  and  if  a  free 
outlet  be  not  given  to  the  matter  that 
may  form.  Every  circumftance  there- 
fore in  the  nature  of  a  wound,  which 
tends  either  to  excite  an  undue  degree 
of  mflammation,  or  to  produce  a  lodge- 
ment of  matter,  mult  be  confidered  as 
unfavourable  :  And  hence  punctured 
wounds,  and  thofe  that  are  attended  with 

contufi'oa 
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contufion  or  laceration,  are  particularly 
hazardous. 

Punctured  wounds  prove  often  more 
dangerous  than  wounds  of  greater  out- 
ward extent,  from  large  blood-vefTels  and 
other  deep-feated  parts  being  hurt :  and 
they  are  commonly  more  painful,  being 
frequently  attended  with  a  partial  divi- 
iion  of  contiguous  nerves  or  tendons ;  a 
circumftance  productive  of  more  violent 
pain  than  what  ufually  enfues  from  a  free 
divifion  of  them.  But  the  greater!:  rifk 
in  a  punctured  wound  arifes  from  the 
lodgement  of  matter  \  a  circumftance 
which  takes  place  more  readily  in  this 
than  in  any  other  variety  of  wound;  and 
to  obviate  which,  the  nicefl  attention  on 
the  part  of  practitioners  is  often  requi- 
site. 

In  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds,  if 
the  violence  with  which  they  have  been 
inflicted  has  not  been  confiderable,  the 
parts  will  frequently  recover  their  tone; 
the  attending  inflammation  will  not  run 
to  any  great  length  -?  and  a  free  fuppura- 

tion 
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tlon  being  induced,  a  cure  will  at  laft  be 
accomplifhed  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  what 
we  have  defcribed  in  cafes  of  Ample  in- 
cifed  wounds.  But  it  often  happens  that 
the  contiguous  parts  are  fo  much  injured 
as  to  give  no  caufe  to  expecl:  fuch  a  fa- 
vourable event.  Where  a  violent  degree 
of  eontufion  has  been  applied^  the  tex- 
ture of  the  parts  affected  is  fometimes  fo 
completely  deflroyed,  that  the  circula- 
tion is  flopped,  and  mortification  enfues  ; 
and  where  this  proceeds  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  the  danger  attending  it  is  al- 
ways great.  Again,  in  wounds,  attended 
with  much  laceration,  mortification  is 
apt  to  occur  from  a  different  caufe* 
The  pain  and  irritation  attending  them 
proceed  fometimes  to  fuch  a  height,., 
as  to  induce  a  great  degree  of  inflam- 
mation -?  which,  notwithstanding  the 
means  ufually  employed  to  prevent  it, 
very  frequently  terminates  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  mentioned.  Indeed,  fo  far 
as  my  obiervation  goes,  inflammation  in- 
duced by  this  caufe  is  more  apt  to  ter- 
minate 
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minate  in  gangrene  than  any  other  in* 
flammatory  affection  proceeding  from  ex- 
ternal violence. 

In  forming  a  prognofis  of  wounds,  the 
circumftances  we  have  juft  been  confi- 
dering  merit  our  particular  attention : 
but  there  are  others  which  mould  like- 
wife  be  kept  in  view ;  and  thefe  more  e- 
fpecially  are,  the  age  and  habit  of  body 
of  the  patient  \  the  texture  of  the  wound- 
ed part ;  the  part  of  the  body  in  which 
the  injury  is  inflicted ;  and  the  rifk  of 
fuch  parts  of  importance  as  lie  contigu- 
ous being  ultimately  made  to  fufFer,  al- 
though not  immediately  injured. 

Thus,  it  is  obvious,  that  in  a  found 
healthy  conftitution,  wounds  will,  cete- 
ris paribus,  be  lefs  hazardous  than  thofe 
that  are  inflicted  on  people  of  difeafed 
habits  of  body  ;  for  we  commonly  obr 
ierve,  where  the  conftitution  is  tainted 
with  any  difeafe,  that  even  the  ilighteil 
wounds  are  apt  to  become  troublefome, 
and  to  degenerate  into  fores  which  will 

not 
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not  heal  till  the  difeafe  of  the  fyftem 
be  removed :  And  we  alfo  obferve,  that 
the  healing  of  fores  depends  in  fome 
meafure  upon  the  age  of  the  patient  j  that 
is,  a  cure  is  for  the  ffioft  part  more  quick- 
ly aceomplifhed  in  youth  and  in  middle 
age>  than  in  very  advanced  periods  of 
life. 

There  are  many  exceptions,  however, 
to  this  I  for  whenever  the  natural  firm- 
tiefs  and  elasticity  of  the  mufcular  fibres 
are  not  much  impaired,  we  do  not  find 
that  old  age  proves  unfavourable  to 
wounds  *  When  the  conftitution  is  pof- 
felled  of  fuch  a  degree  of  firmnefs  and 
irritability,  that  any  wound  which  takes 
place  will  be  productive  of  a  necefTary 
degree  of  inflammation,  old  age  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  confidered  as  a  difadvan- 
tage.  On  the  contrary,  in  fuch  circu'm- 
fiances  it  proves  always  falutary,  by  tend- 
ing to  render  the  fymptoms  more  mode- 
rate than  they  are  apt  to  be  in  more  early 
periods  of  life.  This  is  particularly  the 
cafe  in  extenfrve  wounds  of  every  kind : 

Vol.  V,  C  and 
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and  we  obferve  it  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner in  chirurgical  operations  \  efpecially 
in  lithotomy,  and  in  the  amputation  of 
any  of  the  extremities  j.  which  have  com- 
monly, in  the  courfe  of  my  experience, 
proved  more  fuccefsful  in  healthy  old 
people  than  at  any  other  period  of  life, 
and  evidently  from  the  caufe  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out. 

With  refpect  to  the  texture  of  a  wound- 
ed part,  it  is  well  known  that  wounds 
heal  not  only  more  quickly  but  more 
kindly  in  fome  parts  than  in  others. 
Thus  wounds  of  the  cellular  fubftance 
heal  more  eafily  than  fuch  as  pafs  through 
any  of  the  mufcles  ;  while  thofe  that  are 
confined  to  the  flefhy  parts  of  mufcles 
prove  much  lefs  formidable  than  wounds 
of  tendinous  or  ligamentous  parts ;  for, 
befides  occafioning  lefs  pain  and  inflam- 
mation, they  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  produc- 
tive of  any  permanent  difadvantage.  The 
deepeft  cuts  may  be  inflicted  on  the  belly 
of  a  large  mufcle,  with  little  or  no  rifk 
of  any  inconveniency  being  experienced 

from 
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from  them  in  future  3  but  the  contiguous 
joints  are  very  apt  to  remain  itirT  and  un- 
manageable,  when  the  tendons  which  pafs 
over  them  are  much  injured. 

When  wounds  penetrate  to  a  Hill 
greater  depth,  fo  as  to  do  any  material 
injury  to  bones,  they  prove  always  more 
tedious  and  uncertain  than  when  foft 
parts  only  are  divided  :  for  in  fuch  cafes 
a  wound  will  feldom  or  never  heal  till 
fome  portion  of  the  bone  exfoliates ; 
a  procefs  which  very  commonly  requires 
a  conliderable  length  of  time  to  be  ac- 
complifhed  *. 

Wounds  in  glandular  parts  are  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  mildnefs  of  the 
fymptoms  which  appear  at  frit  would 
lead  us  to  imagine.  When  fmall  glands 
only  are  divided,  they  often  heal  readi- 
ly ;  but  when  any  of  the  larger  glands 
are  injured,  the  fyftem  is  not  only  apt  to 
fufTer  from  the  fecretion  for  which  they 
are  intended  being  impeded,  but  the 
C  2  fores 

*  Vide  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  &c.  Part  II.  Se&ion  VIX. 
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fores  which  enfue  very  commonly  become 
fungous,  and  are  cicatrifed  with  ,  diffi- 
culty. 

When  any  of  the  larger  lymphatic 
veflels  are  wounded,  the  cure  often  proves 
tedious  by  a  conflant  difcharge  of  a  thin 
limpid  fluid,  by  which  the  formation  of 
a  cicatrix  is  prevented :  And  when  at 
lad  a  cure  is  obtained,  very  troublefome 
fwellings  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  under 
part  of  the  limb,  owing  to  the  obftruction 
of  the  lymph  in  its  pafTage  to  the  heart 
by  the  newly  formed  cicatrix.  Of  this 
every  practitioner  of  experience  mult 
have  feen  fome  inftances.  I  have  met 
with  feveral;  particularly  after  the  ex- 
tirpation of  fcirrhous  glands  when  deep- 
ly feated  in  the  arm-pit.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  large  lymphatics  of  the  arm  are 
very  frequently  cut,  and  very  obftinate 
cedematous  fwellings  of  the  whole  mem- 
ber are  apt  to  enfue. 

When  a  large  nerve  is  completely  di- 
vided, the  pain  attending  it  will  be  in- 
confiderable  \  but  the  parts  beneath  will 
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be  deprived  both  of  their  fenfibility  and 
power  of  motion,  imlefs  they  are  fupplied 
with  fome  other  branches.  But  when  a 
nerve  is  only  punctured,  the  pain  which 
takes  place  is  commonly  fevere  :  and  this 
is  apt  to  be  followed  with  a  high  degree 
of  inflammation  ;  fmart  fever  ;  fubful- 
tus  tendinum ;  convuliions  j  and  even 
death.  Thefe  violent  appearances,  how- 
ever, do  not  often  occur  in  northern  cli- 
mates -P  but  they  frequently  happen  in 
warm  countries,  where  they  are  apt  to 
terminate  in  a  fymptom  which  often 
proves  fatal,  the  locked  jaw. 

In  wounds  of  any  of  the  larger  blood- 
veiTels,our  fir  ft  object:  is  to  difcover,  whe- 
ther the  hemorrhagy  which  enfues  pro- 
ceeds from  arteries  or  veins  5  for  in  gene- 
ral no  material  inconvenience  is  experien- 
ced from  wounds  even  of  the  largeft  veins, 
while  the  utmoft  danger  is  to  be  dread- 
ed from  wounds  of  the  larger  arteries. 
If  the  artery  be  fo  fituated  that  a  ligature 
cannot  be  put  round  it,  the  lofs  of  blood 
will  probably  foon  prove  fatal :  arid  even 
C  2  where 
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where  the  difcharge  of  blood  can  be  flop- 
ped with  eafe,  if  the  limb  has  no  other 
artery  to  fupply  it,  a  mortification  is  to  be 
dreaded.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  even 
that  large  arteries  are  fecured  by  liga- 
tures without  any  detriment  to  the  parts 
beneath  :  But  in  this  cafe  there  are  other 
arteries  or  anaftomofing  branches  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  to  give  paffage  to  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  blood. 

The  lite  of  a  wound  is  alfo  an  object 
of  importance.  Thus  wounds  in  the  ex- 
tremities, when  confined  to  parts  lying 
above  any  of  the  hard  bones,  are  not  to 
be  confidered  as  fo  hazardous  as  thpfe 
which  pafs  into  any  of.  the  joints  :  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  wounds  which 
penetrate  any  of  the  larger  cavities,  prove 
always  more  dangerous  than  thofe  which 
do  not  run  to  fuch  a  depth. 

This  will  proceed  from  different  caufes. 
The  danger  will  be  increafed  by  the 
chance  of  fome  organ  of  importance  be- 
ing directly  injured  :  By  air,  and  in  fome 
cafes  by  extraneous  bodies  finding  accefs 

to 
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to  cavities  which  nature  never  meant  to 
be  expofed :  And  laftly,  by  the  lodge- 
ment of  matter ;  a  circumftance  which 
is  with  much  difficulty  avoided  in  all 
wounds  which  penetrate  to  fuch  a  depth. 

We  have  likewife  to  confider,  that  al- 
though no  organ  of  importance  may  be 
direclly  wounded  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
produce  immediate  death ;  yet  that  much 
danger  may  arife  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumflances  %  and  wounds  may  eventual- 
ly prove  mortal  which  at  firft  were  not 
attended  with  any  evident  rifk.      * 

Thus  wounds  in  the  lungs,  and  other 
vifcera,  prove  fometimes  fatal,  from  con- 
tinuing to  difcharge  fuch  quantities  of 
blood  for  a  considerable  time  as  at  lafl 
deftroy  the  patient ;  although  at  firfl  the 
difcharge  might  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
importance.  The  ftomach,  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  alimentary  canal,  may  be 
injured  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  terminate 
in  death  without  exhibiting  any  immedi- 
ate appearance  of  danger.  The  external 
coat  of  the  aorta  has  been  removed  by 
i  C  4  the 
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the   point    of  a  fmall    fword ;   and   the 
wound    has   been    nearly   healed   when 
the  patient  died  fuddenly  from   a  rup- 
ture of  the  artery :  And  wounds  of  the 
gall-bladder,    or   cf  its   excretory  duel; 
of  the  receptaculum  chyli  \  of  the  tho- 
racic dud,  and  fome  other  vifcera;  may 
for  feveral  days   afford  no  fufpicion  of 
danger,  and  yet  terminate  fatally  at  lafL 
Wounds  foinetimes  prove  fatal  from 
inflammation    fpreading    to    contiguous 
vifcera  which  were  not  at  firft  injured ; 
and  wounds,  which  have  at  firlt  appeared 
to  be  of  little  or  no  importance,  have  at 
laft  terminated  intheworft  manner,  mere- 
ly by  mifmanagement  5  either  in  the  ap- 
plication of  dreflings  or  bandages  3  or  in 
the  conduct  of  the  patient  with  refpeel 
to  food,  drink,  and  exercife :  for  it  is  well 
known,  that  much  mifchief  has  been  done 
by  improper  dreflings,  and  efpecially  by 
too    light   bandages  :    and   we    likewife 
know,  that  mifconducl:  with  rerpect  to 
food  is  daily  the  caufe  of  wounds  going 

wrong, 
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wrong,  which  otherwife  would  probab- 
ly have  done  well. 

It  thus  appears,  that  a  variety  of  cir« 
eumflancesfall  to  be  considered,  to  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  probable  termination 
of  wounds.  In  doing  this  with  accuracy, 
practitioners  of  experience  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  mowing  their  fiiperiori- 
ty.  This  fubjecl  ought  therefore  to  be 
eonfidered  as  highly  important  by  all  who 
wifh  to  diflinguifh  themfelves.  A  minute 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  a  cool  temper, 
and  a  Heady  hand,  will  enable  any  prac- 
titioner, even  with  no  great  experience, 
to  perform  many  of  our  moil  important 
operations  fufhciently  well:  And  accor- 
dingly, in  different  hofpitals,  we  daily 
meet  with  good  operators ;  but  we  do 
not  often  find  furgeons  pofTeffed  of  that 
knowledge  in  the  prognofis  of  chirurgi^ 
pal  difeafes  which  might  he  expected  j 
that  attention  being  feldom  bellowed 
which  is  necefTary  to  attain  it* 

SECTION 
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SECTION    II. 

Of  the  Cure  of  Ship  le  Incifed  Wounds. 

TN  the  management  of  wounds  of  every 
kind,  the  firft  object  requiring  our  at- 
tention is  the  hemorrhagy;  more  efpe- 
cially  when  it  is  profufe.  The  fafety  of 
the  patient  requires  it :  The  alarm  which 
it  gives,  not  only  to  byflanders,  but  to 
the  practitioner  himfelf,  renders  it  ne- 
ceflary.  Nor  can  the  real  flate  of  a 
wound  be  difcovered  with  accuracy  till 
the  difcharge  of  blood  be  checked. 

Hemorrhagies  are  moft  immediately 
Hopped  by  preflure  applied  to  that  part 
of  the  divided  artery  which  is  next  to  the 
heart :  This  prefiiire  is  made  by  the  tour- 
niquet, when  the  wound  is  in  any  of  the 
extremities  *  ;  and  by  the  hands  of  aflift- 
ants,  in  wounds  of  the  trunk  of  the  body 
or  of  the  head. 

In 

*  Vide  Vol.  I.  Chap.  II. 
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In  this  manner,  if  the  prelmre  be  pro- 
perly applied,  almofh  any  hemorrhagy 
may  be  flopped  till  the  wounded,  veflels 
can  be  fecured.with  ligatures;  which  we 
have  elfewhere  mown  to  be  the  fafeft  as 
it  is  the  eafieft  method  of  preventing  pa- 
tients with  lltch  injuries  from  fufFering*, 
Much  indeed  has  been  faid,  even  of  late 
years,  of  the  inconveniences  which  liga- 
tures are  fuppofed  to  induce  :  but  this 
has  proceeded  either  from  the  interefled 
views  of  fome  individuals  who  may  have 
wiihed  to  eftablifh  the  reputation  of  dif- 
ferent flyptic  applications ;  or  from  the 
groundlefs  fears  of  young  practitioners. 
Where  the  contiguous  nerves,  or  even 
where  much  of  the  Unrounding  mufcular 
parts,  are  included  in  ligatures,  fevere 
pain,  and  other  troublefome  fymptoms, 
■will  no  doubt  be  induced;  but  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  remedy,  but  of  the  me- 
thod of  uling  it.  Indeed  this  is  fo  obvi- 
oufly  the  cafe,  that  reafoning  in  the  far- 
ther fupport  of  it  does  not  feem  to  be 
necefTary;    for    every    practitioner    of 

experience 

f  Vide  Vol.  I.  Chap.  IL 
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experience  will  admit,  that  a  proper  ap- 
plication of  the  ligature  is  feldom  if  ever 
productive  of  any  material  inconveni- 
ence, and  that  we  can  depend  on  it  with 
more  certainty  than  on  any  other  remedy 
for  putting  a  flop  to  hemorrhagies  from 
wounded  arteries. 

When  treating  of  the  method  of  ap- 
plying ligatures  to  arteries,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  this  work,  I  gave  it  clearly  as 
my  opinion,  that,  it  may  be  belt  done  by 
the  tenaculum,  an  inftrument  reprefent- 
ed  in  Plate  I.  fig.  i.  And  after  much 
additional  experience  of  its  utility,  I  now 
think  it  right  to  fay,  that  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  of  its  being  much  fupe-* 
rior  to  the  needle  %  which  cannot  be  ufed 
without  a  portion  of  the  contiguous  foft 
parts  being  included  in  the  ligature  \  a, 
cirumftance  which  in  every  inftance  we 
mould  endeavour  to  avoid.  Many  ima- 
gine that  the  tenaculum  may  be  ufed 
with  fafety  in  the  application  of  ligatures 
to  arteries  of  a  middling  lize,  while  they 
aue  afraid  of  cutting  thofe  of  a  fmall  fize 

afunder, 
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afunder,  if  fome  of  the  contiguous  ceU 
lular  fubflance  be  not  included  along  with 
them :  and  in  tying  the  large  trunks  of 
arteries,  they  fufpect  that  the  ligatures 
would  be  apt  to  be  forced  of?  by  the 
flrong  pulfations  of  thefe  vefTels,  if  they 
were  not  fupported  by  being  firmly  fixed 
In  the  contiguous  parts.  I  have  not, 
however,  had  a  fingle  inftance  of  obferv- 
ing  that  either  of  thefe  objections  to  this 
practice  is  well  founded.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  paft,  I  have  laid  afide  the 
needle,  for  the  purpofe  of  applying  liga- 
tures to  arteries,  almofi  entirely  ;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  that  time,  I  have  employed 
the  tenaculum  indifcriminately  in  hemor- 
rhagies  from  arteries  of  all  lizes. 

Wounded  arteries  are  feldom  fo  fitua- 
ted  as  to  prevent  the  hemorrhagy  from 
being  Hopped  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned :  for  when  they  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  deep  wounds,  with  narrow  con- 
tracted mouths,  the  wound  may  common- 
ly be  enlarged  lb  as  to  admit  of  their  be- 
ing tied  with  ligatures ;  and  for  the  moil 

part 
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part  it  may  be  done  with  fafety.  Where 
the  enlargement  of  a  wound  is  not 
clearly  neceflary,  no  perfon  of  expe^ 
rience  would  advife  it  $  but  the  practice 
is  always  fafe  and  proper  in  hemorrha- 
gies  proceeding  from  arteries  lying  fo 
deep  that  ligatures  cannot  otherwife  be 
applied  to  them.  As  this  practice,  how- 
ever, has  been  very  inadvertently  con- 
demned by  fome  practitioners  in  a  gene- 
ral way,  from  their  fuppofing  it  to  be 
rarely  if  ever  necefTary  3  a  timidity  has 
been  thereby  introduced,  which  in  va- 
rious inftances  has  been  the  caufe  of 
mifchief :  Patients  have  been  tormented 
with  the  application  of  tight  bandages, 
and  with  the  trial  of  different  flyptics 
which  feldom  if  ever  fucceed,  when  the 
hemorrhagy  might  have  been  ftopped  rn 
the  moft  effectual  manner  by  a  fmail  en- 
largement of  the  wound  :  Nay,  many 
limbs  have  been  amputated  from  the  fame 
caufe,  which  might  eafily  have  been  faved; 
particularly  in  cafes  of  compound  frac- 
ture, where  a  hemorrhagy,  proceeding 

from- 
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from  a  deep  feated  artery  which  cannot 
be  eafily  tied,  is  too  frequently  confider- 
ed  as  a  fufEcient  reafon  for  removing  the 
limb.  From  particular  circumftances,  in 
a  few  cafes  of  compound  fracture,  it  may 
happen  that  hemorrhagies  cannot  be  flop- 
ped without  laying  the  injured  parts  fo 
extenfively  open,  as  might  induce  more 
hazard  than  amputation  itfelf.  This, 
however,  is  a  very  rare  occurrence ; 
and  it  will  feldom  take  place  where  the 
cafe  has  been  properly  treated  from  the 
beginning. 

When  the  injured  artery  runs  in  the 
fubflance  of  a  bone,  no  ligature,  it  is  evi- 
dent, can  be  applied  to  it  5  and,  there- 
fore, in  fuch  a  cafe,  enlarging  the  wound 
could  not  be  attended  with  much  advan- 
tage. But  arteries  in  this  fituation  are 
never  fo  large  as  to  lead  us  to  be  much 
afraid  of  any  hemorrhagies  that  may 
proceed  from  them;  nor  does  it  often 
happen  that  they  continue  to  bleed  long 
after  they  have  been  completely  divided. 
An  artery  thus  fituated^   being  merely 

wounded, 
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wounded,  may  difcharge  a  great  deal  of 
blood;  but  I  have  met  with  different  in- 
fiances  of  the  hemorrhagy  Hopping  al- 
moil  immediately  on  the  veiTel  being  cut 
acrofs.  Authors  indeed  have  faid,  that 
the  utmoft  danger  has  been  induced  by 
arteries  furrounded  with  bone  being 
wounded  ;  nay,  that  death  itfelf  has  hap- 
pened from  this  caufe,  owing  to  the  im- 
poilibility  of  including  them  in  ligatures. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  it  is  a 
partial  divifion  only  of  fuch  arteries  that 
will  ever  produce  hemorrhagies  of  any 
importance  \  for  they  are  always  {mall, 
and  they  never  adhere  fo  firmly  to  the 
furrounding  bone  as  to  be  prevented  from 
contracting  on  being  freely  divided. 

Where  the  difcharge  of  blood  proceeds 
from  large  vefleis,  the  means  we  have 
mentioned  are  the  moft  effectual  for  put- 
ting  a  ftop  to  it.  But  when  it  occurs 
from  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  arteries 
over  the  whole  furface  of  the  wound, 
other  remedies  mufl  be  employed.  We 
muft  refer,  however,  to  a  former  chapter 
t  of 
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of  this  work,  where  this  fuhjee!  Was  more 
fully  confldered  *. 

The  hemorrhage*  being  flopped,  the 
next  objeel:  requiring  our  attention  is  the 
removal  of  any  extraneous  body  that  may 
have  been  admitted :  and  where  fuch  fub- 
itances  are  not  deeply  feated,  this  is  al- 
ways done  both  with  moil  eafe  and  fafe- 
ty  with  the  fingers  alone  )  for  when  for- 
ceps and  other  infiruments  are  employ- 
ed, we  can  fcarcely  fail  to  injure  the  con- 
tiguous parts. 

The  examination  of  wounds,  with  a 
view  to  difcover  extraneous  bodies,  ought 
to  be  made  with  much  caution  and  deli- 
cacy y  for,  handling  the  parts  roughly  3 
gives  unnecefTary  pain,  and  is  apt  to  in- 
duce a  degree  of  inflammation,  which 
often  proves  hazardous* 

But  although  it  is  always  proper  to  ac- 
cofnplifh  the  removal  of  extraneous  bo- 
dies with  as  little  pain  to  the  patient  as 
poflible  ;  yet  wherever  We  haVe  any  cer- 
tainty of  bodies  of  this  kind  being  lod~ 

Vol.  V*  I)  ged, 

*  Vide  Vol.  I.  Chap.  II.  Se&ionll, 
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ed,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  proceed 
with  firmnefs,  in  the  firft  place,  in  difco- 
vering  their  fituatroii,  and  afterwards  in 
removing  them,  excepting  in  a  few  par- 
ticular cafes  where  this  cannot  be  done 
without  much  rhk  of  injuring  parts  of 
real  importance  to  life.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  muft  al- 
ways decide  between  the  danger  that  may 
probably  enfue  from  the  extraneous  bo- 
dy being  allowed  to  remain,  and  that 
which  may  arife  from  his  proceeding  vj 
remove  it  immediately. 

Modern  authors  in  general  flriclly  for- 
bid much  aillduity  }in  the  removal  of  bo- 
dies of  this  kind  :  for  they  very  properly 
obferve,  that  in  former  times  much  mif- 
ehief  was  done  by  exploring  wounds  with 
more  exactnefs  than  was  requifite  -?  by 
which  unneceifary  pain  was  induced,,  and 
cures  rendered  more  tedious  than  they 
otherwife  would  have  been. 

But  in  this  matter  the  moderns  feem  to 
have  gone  from  one  extreme  to  another  : 
for  although  much  handling  of  fores,  and 
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a  free  ufe  of  probes,  forceps,  and  other" 
inftruments,  are  feldom  neceiTary,  it  is  e-^ 
qually  true,  that  by  allowing  extraneous 
bodies,  which  mi^ht  have  been  removed 
at  firft,  to  remain  in  wounds,  much  fu- 
ture pain  and  inflammation  have  been  oc- 
calionedi 

In  fupport  of  this  practice  we  are  told, 
that  various  cafes  are  on  record  of  extra- 
neous bodies  continuing  to  lodge  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  without  any  in- 
convenience ;  that  this  will  commonly 
happen  when  the  fubilance  is  not  Of  a 
Simulating  nature  ;  and  that  when  it  is 
of  fuch  a  form  of  texture  as  to  induce 
pain,  that  it  will  foon  excite  fuch  a  plen- 
tiful fuppuration  as  will  quickly  throw 
it  out  in  a  much  more  eafy  manner  than 
if  it  had  been  removed  at  firft..  In  an-* 
fwer  to  this,  I  mail  obferve,  that  where 
extraneous  bodies  in  wounds  cannot  be 
removed  without  giving  the  patient  a 
great  deal  of  pain ;  and  efpecially  where 
there  is  any  rifk  of  large  contiguous 
blood-veffels  being  wounded  by  it  5  we 
D  2  ought 
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ought  by  no  means  to  attempt  their  re- 
moval. In  fuch  cafes  we  ought  certain- 
ly ta trull  to  the  fubfequent  fuppuration, 
for  throwing  them  out :  But  they  ought 
always  to  be  taken  out  immediately 
when  it  Can  be  done  with  tolerable  eafer 
or  without  injuring  any  parts  of  import- 
ance. In  this  way  we  obtain  a  more  ex- 
peditious cure,  and  we  accomplifh  our 
purpofe  in  an  eaSer  manner,  than  could 
be  done  in  any  future  flage  of  the  fore. 
For  in  a  recent  wound,  while  no  inflam- 
mation or  tenfion  takes  place,  the  conti- 
guous parts  eafily  ftretch  and  yield  to  the 
extraction. of  any  fubftance  that  may- be 
lodged  in  them,  if  it  be  not  of  an  angu- 
lar form,  and  if  the  operation,  inflead  of 
being  performed  quickly,  be  done  with 
ilownefs  and  caution  :  whereas,  when  the 
contiguous  parts  become  friff  and  pain- 
ful, which  they  always  do  in  the  courfe 
of  a  fhort  time,  any  fubftance  lodged  in 
them  is  removed  with  much  pain  and  dif- 
ficulty :  for  even  after  a  free  fuppuration 
has  taken  place,  although  the  parts  will 

be 
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be  confiderably  relaxed,  yet.  ftill  they 
will  be  more  fliff  and  tenfe  than  they 
were  at  firrl ;  and  the  opening  through 
which  the  fubrtance  is  to  be  extracted 
will  likewife  be  much  diminifhed. 

We  gain  another  very  material  advan- 
tage by  the  immediate  removal  of  extra- 
neous bodies  from  wounds.  While  afore 
is  ftill  recent,  almoll  every  patient  will 
allow  every  thing  being  done  which  the 
practitioner  in  attendance  may  think  ne- 
ceflary  ;  but  they  frequently  refufe,  in 
future  flages  of  the  fore,  to  fubmit  to 
any  thing  beiides  the  ufual  dreffings. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that 
of  the  extraneous  bodies  that  are  apt  to  be 
lodged  in  wounds,  fome  are  more  harmlefs 
than  others.  A  prudent  practitioner  will 
therefore  be  more  or  lefs  anxious  in  at- 
tempting to  remove  them.  Thus  we  all 
know,  that  a  lead-ball  maybe  lodged  very 
■deeply,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  with- 
out being  produ&ive  either  of  pain  or  in- 
convenience ;  while  a  fplinter  of  wood, 
glafs5  or  iron,  or  even  a  bit  of  cloth? 
D  3  will 
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will  often  create  a  great  degree  of  unea- 
fmefs.  When  therefore  it  is  known  that 
a  lead-ball  is  the  only  fubft-ance  that  is 
lodged,  if  it  cannot  be  eahly  removed, 
we  have  at  leaft  the  fatisfaetion  of  beiiK; 
ailiired  that  it  will  not  probably  do  much 
harm.  We  will  therefore  allow  it  to  re^ 
main,  either  till  it  be  loofened  by  a  plen- 
tiful mppuration,  or  till  fome  future  pe- 
riod, when  it  may  perhaps  be  difcovered 
in  a  different  fituation,  fo  as  to  be  taken 
out  with  fafety  at  a  counter-opening  : 
W7hile,  on  the  other  hand,  when  iuch  fub-. 
ftances  are  lodged  in  wounds  as  will  pro^ 
bably  excite  much  irritation  and  pain,  it 
will  be  much  for  the  interefl  of  the  pa-? 
tient,  and  will  be  the  means  of  prevents 
ing  much  perplexity  and  trouble  to.  the 
mrgeon,  to  have  them  removed  as  foon  as 
poirihle  after  the  injury  is  inflicted. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  in  remo- 
ving extraneous  bodies  from  wounds,  it 
fhouid  be  done  with  the  fingers  alone,  ra- 
ther than  with  forceps.  Some  few  ex^ 
pepiions  may  occur  to  this,  which  we  {hall 

afterwards 
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afterwards  have  occafion  to  mention. 
But  fubftances  are  fometimes  lodged  in 
wounds  that  cannot  be  eafily  taken  out 
either  with  the  ringers  or  forceps.  This 
is  particularly  the  cafe  with  fand,  dull;, 
and  fmall  pieces  of  glafs.  Thefe  are  bell 
removed  by  bathing  the  parts  in  warm 
water,  or  by  pouring  water  upon  them  $ 
Squeezing  it  gently  from  a  fponge,  or  in- 
jecting it  ilowly  with  a  fyringe. 

In  performing  even  this  very  fimple 
operation  of  warning  a  wound,  as  well  as 
in  extracting  foreign  fubftances  either 
with  the  forceps  or  in  any  other  way,  it 
k  proper  to  obferve,  that  much  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  placing  the  patient 
in  fuch  a  pofture  as  tends  moll  effectual- 
ly to  relax  the  injured  parts,  fo  as  to  ob- 
tain as  wide  a  feparation  as  poilible  of  the 
lips  of  the  wound.  I  have  feen  different 
inftances  where,  from  want  of  attention 
to  this  circumflance,  patients  have  fuffer- 
ed  much  unneceffary  pain  y  where,  after 
various  trials,  the  practitioner  has  been 
obliged  fco  delifl  without  accomplilhing 
X>  4  his 
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his  object  ;  and  where  another  practkion- 
er  has  proved  at  once  fuccefsful,  merely 
by  putting  the  wounded  parts  in  a  relax- 
ed pofition. 

After  paying  due  attention  to  the  cir^ 
cumitances  refpecting  extraneous  bodies 
lodged  in  wounds,  our  next  object  is  the 
conduct  of  the  cure. 

In  iricifed  wounds,  a  feparation  of  the 
parts  that  have  been  divided  takes  place  $ 
and  as  every  wound  proves  a  caufe  of  ir-^ 
ritation,  the  feparation  which  at  firfl  ap^ 
pears,  continues  for  fome  time  to  increafe, 
merely  by  the  contractile  power  of  the  in- 
jured mufcles.  In  the  ufual  way  of  cover- 
ing wounds  with  lint,  or  with  pledgits  of 
ointments,  and  where  the  parts  have  not 
been  previously  drawn  together  and  re-. 
tained  in  their  Situation,  an  erTufion  of  a 
ferous  fluid  foon  takes  place  from  the 
great  nurnber  of  fmall  veffels  that  have 
been  cut,  This  is  afterwards  converted 
into  purulent  matter :  in  a  fhort  time  the 
fore  is  found  to  be  covered  with  an  in™ 
finite  number  of  fmall  fprouts  or  gra« 

nulations  5 
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nutations  ;  and  thefe  having  advanced  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  dry  pellicle  of  fcarf- 
fkin,  termed  a  Cicatrix,  forms  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound,  and  thus  the 
cure  is  completed. 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  heal* 
ing  of  wounds  is  effected,  when  nature  is 
not  aihfted  by  art,  or  when  her  opera- 
tions are  only  promoted  by  proper  coveiv 
ings  and  protection  to  fuch  parts  as  are 
injured.  But  although,  in  fame  cafes, 
this  is  our  only  refource  j  and  although 
even  in  this  way  practitioners  have  it  al- 
ways in  their  power  to  forward  the  cure 
of  fores  ",  yet  it  is  liable  to  many  very  im- 
portant objections,  which  may  be  obvia- 
ted by  a  different  treatment. 

When  a  wound  is  healed  in  this  man- 
ner, if  the  parts  which  have  been  divided 
have  feparated  to  any  coniiderable  extent, 
the  fuppuration  which  enfues  will  be  plen- 
tiful ;  by  which,  if  the  conflitution  is 
weak,  the  patient  is  apt  to  be  materially 
injured.  In  extenfive  fores,  this  method 
of  cure  is  always  tedious :  When  deep 
.    •  rnufcuiar 
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mufcular  parts  are  injured,  the  motion  of 
the  contiguous  joints  is  apt  to  be  affected, 
by  the  divided  parts  healing  when  too  far 
feparated  from  each  other.  And  the  cica- 
trix of  a  large  wound,  when  cured  in  this 
manner,  is  always  ftiff,  unfeemly,  and  dis- 
agreeable :  nor  is  it  pofTefTed  of  that 
ilrength  and  firmnefs  which  the  parts 
beneath  require  for  their  protection. 

Patients,  however,  are  feldom  under 
the  difagreeable  neceflity  of  fubmitting 
to  thefe  inconveniences  :  for  in  general, 
wounds  may  be  cured  in  a  much  more 
eafy  as  well  as  in  a  more  agreeable  man- 
ner. We  know  from  experience,  that 
two  inflamed  furfaees  of  an  animal  body, 
when  kept  in  contact,  will  foon  adhere 
together.  This  was  probably  at  firft 
pointed  out  by  accident ,  but  practition- 
ers now  derive  much  advantage  from  it 
in  various  operations,  as  well  as  in  the 
treatment  of  accidental  wounds.  By 
drawing  men  parts  as  have  been  divided, 
into  contact  with  each  other ,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  taking  care  to  have  them  all  as 

completely 
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completely  covered  as  poflible  with  the 
cutis  vera,  very  extenfive  wounds  are  of- 
ten quickly  cured  5  the  power  of  moving 
and  of  uflng  limbs  with  freedom  is  often 
preferved  which  otherwife  would  be  loft  5 
the  fear  or  mark  which  remains  is  fel- 
dom  of  any  importance ;  and  the  wound-* 
ed  parts  have  the  advantage  of  being  fuf- 
ficiently  protected. 

The  fact  has  been  long  known  with 
refpect  to  this  point,  for  there  is  nothing 
more  certain,  than  that  parts  recently  di- 
vided, will  unite  firmly  together,  if  they 
be  kept  in  contact  for  a  fufheient  length 
of  time.  The  caufe,  however,  of  this 
phenomenon  has  not  hitherto  been  ren- 
dered clear.  The  prevailing  idea  is,  that 
it  proceeds  from  a  direct  inofculation 
or  junction  oi  the  different  parts  that 
have  been  divided  %  and  that  thofe  parts 
only  will  adhere  together  which  were 
formerly  united.  Thus  it  is  imagined 
in  the  healing  of  wounds  in  this  man- 
ner, that  a  divided  artery  on  one  fide 
of  a  cut;  mult  be  made  to  adhere  directly 

with 
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with  its  fellow  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  that 
veins  mufl  unite  with  veins ;  mufcular 
fibres  with  fibres  of  a  fimilar  nature,  &c. 
But  although  it  is  necefiary  in  practice  to 
keep  this  idea  fo  far  in  view,  as  to  be  at 
much  pains  to  place  parts  that  are  to  be 
healed  as  exactly  oppofite  to  each  other 
as  poflible ;  yet  this  proceeds  more  from  a 
requifite  attention  to  fymmetry  and  neat- 
nefs  in  the  external  parts  after  the  cure, 
than  from  any  other  caufe  :  for  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  fuch  exa&nefs  is  required 
for  the  mere  adhelion  of  the  divided 
parts  y  and  whoever  doubts  of  the  facl, 
may  with  little  difficulty  prove  it  expe- 
rimentally. A  membrane  may  be  made 
to  adhere  to  a  bone  ;  and  the  divided 
end  of  an  artery  or  a  vein  will  unite  with 
almoft  any  fubftance  with  which  it  is  kept 
in  contact. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  blood  circulates 
through  the  cicatrix  of  a  wound  %  a  facl 
which  few  will  doubt,  and  which  proba- 
bly gave  rife  to  the  opinion  we  are  now 
£onhdering.  But  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  that  this  circulation  does  not  take 
place  immediately  on  the  formation  of  a 
cicatrix.  It  feems  rather  to  be  an  after- 
procefs  of  nature,  and  is  evidently  accom- 
plished by  an  infinite  number  of  fmall 
vafcular  fprouts  or  newly  created  blood- 
veiTels,  which  proceed  from  the  larger 
arteries  and  veins  on  each  fide  of  the 
wound,  and  inofculate  with  each  other 
fo  as  to  give  a  fufficient  circulation  in  the 
parts  through  which  they  pafs.  At  leaft 
I  have  found,  in  different  inftances,  on 
examining  the  cicatrix  of  a  large  wound* 
that  it  was  always  very  vafcular  ;  and  I 
conclude,  that  it  happens  from  a  new 
formation  of  fmall  blood-vefTels,  as  the 
divided  extremity  of  every  blood- veffel, 
whether  artery  or  vein,  when  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  to  be  eafily  diftmguifhed? 
is  always  fhut,  and  even  obliterated  for 
a  certain  fpace,  from  the  point  where 
the  injury  happened,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  in  arteries  that  are  tied  with 
ligatures,  in  cafes  of  amputation  and 
other  capital  operations.  And  if  this  hap- 
pens 
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pens  in  vefTels  of  a  large  fize,  there  is  alio 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  it  does  fo  in  thofe 
that  are  fmaller. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we 
may  obferve,  that  a  circulation  of  blood 
betwixt  adhering  furfaces  takes  place 
where  inofculation  of  the  kind  in  que- 
flion  can  never  occur,  from  no  previa 
ous  divifion  of  blood-veiTels  having  been 
made.  Thus  when  the  fkin  of  two 
contiguous  fingers  or  toes  becomes  raw 
or  tender,  without  any  blood-vefTels  be- 
ing injured,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them 
from  adhering ;  and  when  they  do  ad-* 
here,  a  free  circulation  is  afterwards 
found  to  take  place  between  them.  Other 
inflances  might  be  adduced  ;  but  I  no- 
tice this  one,  as  it  is  not  unfrequent,  and 
as  it  is  perfectly  applicable  to  the  prefent 
queftion. 

I  therefore  conclude,  that  wounds'  cu* 
red  in  this  way  are  healed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  adhefion  of  inflamed 
furfaces  is  formed,  namely,  in  confe-* 
quence  of  exfudation,  from  the  extremi- 
2  ties 
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ties  of  the  divided  veffels,  of  the  gluti- 
nous parts  of  the  bloody  which  in  the  firft 
place  retains  the  parts  together,  and  after- 
wards ferves  to  fupport  the  new  formation 
of  fmall  blood-vefTels  which  nature  puts 
forth  as  a  farther  and  more  certain  means 
of  retention. 

I  have  entered  into  this  phyfiological 
difcuffion,  imagining  that  it  tends  to  efla- 
blifh  a  material  point  in  practice.  It  has 
commonly  been  fuppofed,  that  the  fpace 
of  twelve,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  days,  is 
neceflary  for  the  complete  adheiion  of 
divided  parts  :  a  fuppofition  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  idea  that  this  adheiion 
is  formed  folely  by  the  inofculation  of 
blood- veffels.  But  if  aglutination  alone 
is  neceffary,  in  the  flrfl  inflance,  to 
accomplifh  this  adheiion,  it  is  evident 
that  it  mull  be  effected  fooner.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  uniformly  found  di- 
vided parts  adhering  firmly  about  the 
fifth  day  ;  and  have  known  the  bandages 
accidentally  removed  from  wounds  on 
the  fecond  and  third  days,  without  fepa- 

ration 
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ration  of  the  parts  newly  united  being 
the  confequence.  From  this  it  appears, 
that  a  fhorter  application  of  the  ufual 
means  of  retention  will  anfwer  than  is 
commonly  pra&ifed.  Surgeons  term  this 
treatment  of  fores,  Healing  by  the  Firfi 
Intention  5  and  as  it  is  in  every  refpect 
the  mofl  dehrable  method  of  cure,  it 
mould  always  be  followed  when  practi- 
cable. 

In  other  varieties  of  wounds,  different 
reafons  often  occur  to  prevent  us  from 
curing  them  in  this  manner.  Thefe  we 
ihall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  men- 
tion. But  in  the  fimple  incifed  wound, 
where  the  injury  has  been  inflicted  with 
a  clean-cutting  inflrument,  without  pro- 
ducing puncture,  laceration,  or  contufion, 
the  only  objection  that  can  occur  to  it, 
is  our  not  being  able  to  draw  the  divided 
parts  into  contact,  and  to  retain  them  in 
that  fituation  till  they  adhere  together. 
This,  however,  will  feldom  happen,  un- 
lefs  a  lofs  of  fubflance  takes  place  to  a 
confiderablc  degree,  Where  a  large  por- 
2  tion 
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tion  of  fkin,  with  the  mufcles  beneath, 
has  been  entirely  cut  out,  it  may  in  fome 
cafes  be  impoffible  to  bring  the  retract- 
ed edges  of  the  wound  together;  but  we 
may  always  make  them  approach  fo  as 
to  diminifh  the  fize  of  the  fore,  and  may 
thus  have  it  in  our  power  in  every  in- 
ftance  to  forward  the  cure.  In  deep 
tranfverfe  wounds,  even  where  no  fub- 
ftance  is  loll,  the  retraction  is  often  fo 
great,  as  to  render  this  practice  fomewhat 
difficult :  But  by  placing  the  injured  part 
in  that  fituation  which  tends  molt  efFec- 
tually  to  relax  the  divided  mufcles,  we 
may  effect  our  purpofe  almoft  in  every 
inffcance.  It  is  indeed  farpriiing  to  fee 
how  completely  divided  parts  will  be 
made  to  approach,  which,  while  the  muf- 
cles were  upon  the  ftretch,  were  fepara- 
ted  to  a  confiderable  diflance  from  each 
other.  We  mould  not  therefore  defpair 
too  foon  'P  for  even  in  the  worft  cafes  we 
feldom  fail  by  due  perfeverance  to  pro- 
duce fome  very  effential  advantage. 
When  it  is  found  that  the  divided 
Vol.V.    -  E  parts 
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parts  may  be  drawn  together,  we  have 
next  to  fix  upon  the  befl  and  eafiefl  me- 
thod of  retaining  them  in  this  fituation 
during  the  cure.  There  are  various  means 
propofed  for  this ;  namely,  bandages  of 
different  kinds,  adhefive  plaflers,  and  fu- 
tures. 

The  fides  of  wounds  of  a  longitudinal 
direction,  fituated  in  any  of  the  extremi- 
ties, and  of  fome  wounds  of  the  head, 
may  be  retained  by  the  uniting  bandage. 
But  it  feldom  anfwers  in  the  trunk  of  the 
body ;  nor  can  it  ever  prove  ufeful  in 
wounds,  either  in  the  legs  or  arms,  of 
a  tranfverfe  direction  :  And  even  where 
there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  it  will 
anfwer  fufflciently  well  for  retaining 
the  fides  of  the  wound  in  contact  >  yet 
we  ought  never  to  trufl  to  it  entirely  > 
for  we  cannot  depend  upon  it  with  any 
certainty  for  preferring  the  fkin  fmooth 
and  equal :  a  circumftance  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  cure. 

The  eafiefl  method  of  retaining  the  /kin 
exactly  in  its  fituation,  is  by  means  of  ad- 
hefive 
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hefive  plallers  applied  in  the  manner  re- 
prefented  in  plate  LXVII.  In  fome  ca- 
fes plailers  alone  will  prove  fufficient  j 
but  when  much  retraction  is  expected, 
the  uniting  bandage  mould  be  applied 
over  them  whenever  the  direction  of  the 
wound  renders  it  admiflible. 

Many  practitioners,  in  every  inflance 
of  wound,  prefer  adheiive  plallers  to  the 
ufe  of  futures  3  but  it  is  in  particular  ca- 
fes only  that  this  preference  is  proper. 
Adheiive  plarters  may  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage in  fuperficial  wounds  that  do  not 
penetrate  much  deeper  than  the  cellular 
membrane  :  and  where  there  is  fuch  a 
lofs  of  fubftance  as  prevents  the  fides  of 
a  wound  from  being  drawn  clofe  toge- 
ther, they  may  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  retaining  the  retracted  parts  as 
near  to  each  other  as  they  can  be  eafily 
brought.  But  in  all  wounds  that  pene- 
trate to  any  confiderable  depth,  and  when 
their  edges  can  be  drawn  into  contact, 
the  twitted  future  is  by  much  the  moll 
effectual  means  of  retaining  them.  For 
E  2  a 
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a  defcription  of  this  and  other  futures, 
we  muft  refer  to  Volume  I.  Chapter  I. 
The  common  interrupted  future  is  indeed 
more  frequently  employed  than  the  o- 
ther ;  but  it  does  not  fupport  the  parts 
with  fuch  certainty  :  the  ligatures  are 
more  apt  to  tear  or  cut  out  the  parts 
which  they  furround  j.  and  they  frequent- 
ly leave  diiagreeable  marks .. 

On  this  fubject  it  is  the  common  opi- 
nion, that  adhefive  plaflers  and  futures 
are  admiflible  only  in  the  recent  ftate  of 
wounds.  But  however  defirable  it  may 
be,  for  various  reafons,  to  have  the  ap- 
plication of  either  made  as  early  as  pof- 
fible ;  yet  where  they  have  been  ne- 
glected at  firft,  they  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  during  any  ftage  of  the 
fore  :  for  we  are  wrong  in  fuppoiing,  as 
is  commonly  done,  that  wounded  parts 
will  not  adhere  when  in  a  ftate  of  puru- 
lency.  I  have  repeatedly  treated,  in  this 
manner,  fores  of  two,  three,  and  four 
weeks  duration,  and  always  with  advan- 
tage :  Infomuch,  that  I  believe  the  prac- 
tice 
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tice  will  very  commonly  fucceed  in  every 
flage  of  a  fore  when  the  retracted  edges 
can  be  brought  together. 

Whether  we  employ  adhelive  plafters 
or  futures,  we  mould  be  very  attentive  in 
fupporting  the  parts,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
done,  by  the  pofture  of  the  patient;  for 
if  this  be  neglected,  futures  of  every  kind 
will  yield  fo  as  not  to  anfwer  the  purpofe : 
And  along  with  this,  when  plaflers  are 
ufed,  a  farther  advantage,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  may  be  derived  from  a 
proper  application  of  the  uniting  ban- 
dage y  but  for  the  reafons  given  in  the 
chapter  on  Sutures,  and  again  when 
treating  of  the  Hare-lip  in  Chap.  XXIX. 
Vol.  IV.  neither  this  nor  any  other  ban- 
dage can  with  propriety  be  employed  with 
the  twifted  future. 

When  a  wound  is  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, as  foon  as  the  retracted  edges  are 
drawn  together  and  properly  fupported? 
whether  by  plaflers  or  futures,  no  other 
dreflmgs  are  neceilary,  excepting  fome 
thin  covering  of  foft  lint  to  protect  the 
parts  beneath  from  cold ;  and  with  a 
E  3  view 
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view  to  prevent  as  much  as  pofiible  any 
accefs  to  air,  the  lint  mould  be  fpread  ei- 
ther with  fome  unctuous  fubftance,  or 
with  mucilage  of  any  inoffenfive  gum. 

This  being  done,  the  patient  mould  be 
enjoined  to  preferve  the  injured  parts  in 
the  pofture  that  is  judged  moft  favour- 
able ;  and  care  mould  be  taken  to  put 
him  under  proper  regulations  with  re- 
fpect  to  diet.  If  he  is  low  and  emacia- 
ted, he  may  with  propriety  have  a  fmall 
allowance  of  light  nourifhing  food  ;  but 
if  he  is  in  any  degree  plethoric,  or  liable 
to  inflammatory  affections,  if  the  wound 
is  of  any  coniiderable  extent,  a  Uriel:  an- 
tiphlogiftic  courfe  will  be  ablblutely  ne-. 
ceiTary  :  for  although  inflammation  to  a 
certain  extent  be  highly  neceflary  for  the 
cure  of  the  wound  ;  yet  a  prudent  prac- 
titioner will  always  guard  againft  excefs 
of  inflammation,  as  productive  of  much 
mifchief. 

In  open  wounds,  one  of  the  moft  ef- 
fectual applications  for  removing  ex- 
treme degrees  of  inflammation,  is  warm 
emollient  cataptafms  %?  but  as  they  tend 

tot. 
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to  induce  the  formation  of  matter,  and 
as  this  would  be  diredtly  oppofite  to  our 
views  in  adopting  the  mode  of  cure  we 
are  now  conlidering,  it  is  evident  in  fuch 
circumflances  that  they  are  altogether 
unapplicable.  But  although  warm  emol- 
lients cannot  with  propriety  be  employ- 
ed ;  yet  much  advantage  may  be  derived  - 
from  a  prudent  ufe  of  any  cold  emollient  oil 
or  unguent.  When  the  attending  fymp- 
toms  of  pain  and  inflammation  continue 
moderate,  the  dreffings  mould  never  be 
removed  till  the  cure  be  completed  :y  but 
whenever  the  pain  becomes  fevere,  as  it 
would  probably,  if  neglected,  terminate 
in  a  confiderable  degree  of  inflamma- 
tion, by  which  our  intention  might  be 
fruftrated,  the  dreilings  mould  be  im- 
mediately taken  away,  {0  as  to  admit  of 
the  pained  parts  being  freely  rubbed  or 
even  bathed  with  an  emollient.  By  re- 
peated applications  of  this  kind,  I  have 
feen  different  inftances  of  very  diftmflmg 
degrees  of  pain  being  much  alleviated, 
and.  of  the  contiguous  parts  being  fo 
E  4  much 
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much  relaxed,  as  to  admit  of  the  cure  by 
adhefion  going  on  without  interruption. 
In  fome  cafes,  however,  we  are  under  the 
necefllty  of  employing  other  means ;  and 
of  thefe  the  mo  ft  effectual  are  opiates  and 
blood-letting,  particularly  local  blood- 
letting by  means  of  leeches ;  which  of- 
ten proves  effectual  in  removing  pain  and 
inflammation,  when  every  other  applica- 
tion has  been  tried  in  vain. 

In  general,  a  continuation  of  thefe 
means  will  anfwer  the  purpofe :  but  it 
fometimes  happens,  that  notwithfland- 
ing  all  our  endeavours,  the  pain  and  in- 
flammation increafe,  and  the  tenfion  of 
the  wounded  parts  becoming  more  consi- 
derable, the  plafters  or  ligatures  with 
which  they  have  been  kept  together 
muft  be  taken  away,  otherwife  they  will 
do  mifchief}  and  at  laft  will  yield, 
fo  as  to  be  productive  of  no  advantage 
whatever.  In  fuch  circumftances  it  is 
better  to  remove  them  at  once  ;  and  for 
the  moft  part  this  will  give  the  patient 
immediate  relief:  the  pain  and  tenfion 

will 
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will  foon  difappear  -,  and  a  cure  will  be 
accomplifhed  in  the  ordinary  way  :  for 
it  might  prove  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
fame  method  of  treatment  again. 

By  thefe  means  the  bad  confequences 
now  mentioned  may  be  obviated  :  But  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  fymptoms  of 
this  kind  are  not  frequent.  In  gene- 
ral, the  cure  goes  on  without  interrup- 
tion ;  and  where  this  is  the  cafe,  our 
views  are  completed  as  foon  as  there 
is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  a  firm  adhefion 
has  taken  place  between  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
this  procefs  is  commonly  effected  in  a. 
fhorter  time  than  is  uflially  imagined. 
In  fuperficial  wounds,  the  ligatures,  or 
ether  means  of  retention,  may  be  remo- 
ved fooner  ;  but  even  in  deep  extenfive 
wounds,  when  the  habit  of  body  is  found8 
they  may  with  fafety  be  taken  away  on 
the  fifth  or  fixth  day  :  for  by  this  time 
all  the  advantage  that  can  be  derived 
from  them  will  be  gained ;  while  much 
^convenience,  and  fome  mifchief,  may 

arife 
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arife  from  their  being  allowed  to  remain 
longer, 

We  have  already  mentioned  many  of 
the  advantages   which  refult  from  this 
method  of  curing  wounds.     Indeed  they 
are  fo  great,  that  there  mould  be  no  he- 
sitation in  attempting  it  almoft  in  every 
inltance  :  for  even  when  it  fails,  we  are 
certain  that  any  troublefome  fymptom 
that  may  be   induced  by  it,  will  be  re- 
moved by  due  attention  to  the  means  we 
have  mentioned  ;  while  much  time  will 
be  gained  when  it  fucceeds.     Two  ob- 
jections are  commonly  made  to  this  mode 
of  treatment,  which  we  mail  fhortly  men- 
tion.    It  is  faid,  that  the  ligatures  with 
which  it  is  often  neceflary  to  fecure  the 
arteries,  will  act   as  extraneous  bodies, 
and  prevent  the  fides  of  the  wound  from 
uniting.     And    it    is   likewife  obferved, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  the  cure  matter  is 
apt  to  form  ;  from  the  lodging  of  which, 
troublefome  finufes  are  produced.     Nei- 
ther of  thefe  objections,  however,  is  in 
any  degree  well  founded;  at  leaf!:,  I  have 

never 
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never  met  with  a  fingle  instance  of  either 
of  them.  It  feldom  happens  that  more 
than  one  or  two  arteries  in  any  wound 
are  fo  large  as  to  require  to  be  tied  :  but 
I  know  from  experience,  that  wounds 
may  be  cured  by  drawing  their  edges  to- 
gether, even  where  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  arteries  have  been  fecured  by  li- 
gatures :  for  the  threads  occupy  very 
little  fpace ;  and  when  they  are  applied 
with  the  tenaculum,  which  ought  always 
to  be  done,  they  are  eafiry  removed  with- 
out any  diiturbance  being  given  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  wound.  And  again? 
with  refpect  to  iinufes  being  apt  to  form 
from  this  method  of  treatment,  if  the 
edges  of  a  wound  be  only  drawn  toge- 
ther above,  a  cavity  will  thus  be  formed 
beneath,  where  matter  will  no  doubt  be 
apt  to  lodge ,  but  this  mould  not  be  at- 
tributed to  the  method  of  cure,  but  to 
the  mode  of  putting  it  in  practice :  for 
in  every  wound  which  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed in  this  manner,  the  whole  of  the  fides 
pi  edges  may  be  drawn  together  from  top 

to 
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to  bottom ;  and  by  this  means  the  for- 
mation of  finufes  prevented. 

We  have  now  to  fpeak  of  thofe  wounds 
which  do  not  admit  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment. When  the  edges  of  a  cut  cannot 
be  drawn  together,  after  the  hemorrhagy 
is  flopped  and  extraneous  bodies  remo- 
ved, we  find  by  experience,  that  the  moil 
effectual  afliftance  we  can  afford,  is  to 
promote  as  much  as  poflible  the  forma- 
tion of  matter  :  for  the  fact  is  undoubt- 
ed, in  every  wound  of  this  kind,  that  a 
free  fuppuration  proves  the  moft  effectual 
relief  to  every  fymptom;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  appears  to  be  fo  materially  con- 
nected with  the  cure,  that  the  healing 
procefs  never  begins  till  the  fore  is  cover- 
ed with  good  pus ;  a  circumftance  by  no 
means  difficult  to  account  for.  The  cure 
of  fores  healed  in  this  manner,  is  fo  far 
effected  by  nature  alone,  that  although 
fome  advantage  may  be  derived  from  art, 
yet  the  chief  object  of  practitioners  is  to 
remove  fuch  impediments  as  might  tend 
to  obftruct  the  operations  of  nature,  and 

to 
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to  protect  the  injured  parts  till  the  cica- 
trix becomes  fufficiently  firm.  Now,  as 
we  know  that  a  fore  will  never  be  cover- 
ed with  granulations,  or  be  cicatrifed,  as 
long  as  it  is  very  painful ;  and  as  no- 
thing with  which  we  are  acquainted  proves 
fo  mild  an  application  to  wounds  as  pus, 
we  may  conclude,  that  it  is  chiefly  ufeful 
by  preferring  the  injured  parts  in  that 
eafy,  pleafant  ftate,  which  feems  to  be  in- 
difpenfablynecefTary  for  the  cure  of  every 
fore.  It  mould  therefore  be  our  firfl  ob- 
ject, in  treating  fores  in  this  manner,  to 
forward  the  formation  of  pus  as  quickly 
as  poflible ;  and  the  moil  effectual  me- 
thod of  doing  it  is,  by  treating  every 
wound  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  a 
common  phlegmon ;  namely,  by  a  free 
ufe  of  warm  emollient  poultices  and  fo- 
mentations. In  the  firfl  place,  the  parts 
ought  to  be  immediately  covered  as  com- 
pletely as  poflible,  fo  that  they  may  be 
protected  effectually  from  the  admiliion 
of  air.  When  the  pain  which  occurs  is 
exceilive,  poultices  may  be  directly  ap- 
plied 
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plied,  as  being  the  furefl  means  of  relie- 
ving it  :  but,  when  the  pain  is  moderate, 
it  is  better  to  delay  the  ufe  of  emollients 
for  a  day  or  two  ;  for  as  pus  cannot  be 
produced  till  a  ferous  effufion  has  firfb  ta- 
ken place,  and  as  we  know  that  fome  de- 
gree of  inflammation  is  required  for  ef- 
fecting this,  when  the  pain  and  tenfion 
in  wounds  are  inconfiderable,  an  imme- 
diate application  of  poultices  is  apt  to  do 
harm,  either  by  preventing  altogether, 
or  by  retarding  and  rendering  too  languid 
that  inflammatory  affection  which  is  fa 
highly  neceffary  for  the  cure.  But  in 
every  inftance  of  wounds  of  any  consi- 
derable extent,  remedies  of  this  kind 
prove  always  ufeful  after  the  firft  two  or 
three  days  have  elapfed:  for  by  this  time 
a  fufficient  degree  of  inflammation  has 
commonly  taken  place  for  effecting  the 
wiihed  for  effufion;  and  we  have  elfe- 
where  had  various  opportunities  of  mow- 
ing, that  in  no  way  whatever  can  this  be 
fo  readily  converted  into  purulent  mat- 
ter as  by  a  free  application  of  heat  t,  fo 

that 
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that  whenever  this  remedy  is  judged  to 
be  proper,  it  mould  be  ufed  to  the  fame 
extent  as  we  commonly  find  to  be  necef- 
fary  in  every  cafe  of  abfcefs. 

It  is  proper,,  however,,  to  remark,  that 
fome  caution  is  required  in  the  ufe  of  this 
remedy :  for  although  heat,  whether  con- 
veyed by  means  of  poultices  or  fomen- 
tations,, is  perhaps  the  moft  ufeful  appli- 
cation in  the  flage  of  wound  we  are  now 
confidering;  yet  a  long  continuance  of 
it  is  very  apt  to  do  mifchief,  as  we  have 
daily  opportunities  of  obferving  where 
it  is  employed  by  thofe  who  do  not  con- 
fider  upon  what  principles  it  acts  in  pro- 
ving ferviceable.  When  the  purpofe  we 
have  mentioned  is  gained,  namely,  a  free 
and  kindly  fuppuration,  as  it  is  for  this  only 
that  poultices  are  ufed,  they  mould  now  be 
laid  afide :  for  when  continued  longer,they 
almofl  conilantly  do  harm,  by  relaxing 
the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  too 
much;  by  which  they  are  apt  to  become 
pale,  foft,  and  fpongy,  infiead  of  being  of 
a  healthy  red  colour^  and  of  a  confider- 
•z  able 
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able  degree  of  firmnefs.  Nay,  they  are 
at  laft  often  productive  of  the  very  con- 
trary effect  for  which  they  are  employ- 
ed :  for  although  much  inflammation 
proves  always  hurtful  in  the  cure  of 
wounds,  yet  in  fome  degree  it  is  in  every 
cafe  neceflary.  Now,  by  continuing  the 
ufe  of  warm  emollients  too  long,  this  fa- 
lutary  degree  of  inflammation  is  fo  en- 
tirely carried  off,  that  the  matter  be- 
comes thin  and  in  too  great  quantities* 
And  thus  troublefome  vitiated  fores  are 
produced,  which  a  different  management 
might  have  prevented.  The  period  at 
which  the  ufe  of  poultices  and  other 
warm  applications  fhould  be  laid  aflde, 
muft  be  determined  in  every  cafe  by  the 
judgment  of  the  practitioner  \  but  this 
general  rule  may  be  fafely  adopted,  That 
they  may  at  all  times  be  perfifted  in  as 
long  as  much  pain  and  inflammation  con- 
tinue ;  but  thefe  fymptoms  becoming  mo- 
derate, the  difcharge  being  good,  and 
the  furface  of  the  wound  covered  with 
granulations  of  a  healthy  appearance, 
3  they 
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they  mould  now  be  laid  aiide.  In  this 
Hate  of  a  fore,  all  the  advantages  are 
gained  which  poultices  can  produce  \  and 
a  longer  continuance  of  them  might  oc- 
cafion  fome  of  the  inconveniences  we 
have  mentioned. 

With  refpect  to  the  mofl  proper  drefs- 
ings  for  wounds,  as  we  have  confidered 
this  fubjecT:  elfewhere*,  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cefTary  to  treat  of  it  at  prefent  with  that 
minutenefs  which  otherwife  would  have 
been  proper- 

We  have  already  had  different  oppor- 
tunities of  remarking^  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  inflammation  is  necefTary  in  the 
cure  of  every  fore ;  but  as  this  very  rare- 
ly proves  deficient,  and  as  there  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  from  its  proceeding  too 
far,  efpecially  in  the  firft  fiages  of  large 
wounds,  the  mildeft  dreffings  only  mould 
be  employed.  During  the  progrefs  of 
the  cure,  much  advantage  indeed  may 
fometimes  be  derived  from  the  applica- 

Vol.  V.  F  tion 

*  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  &c»  Pan  XL 
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tion  of  dreflings  of  an  irritating,  or  even 
of  an  efcharotic  nature.  This, however,  is 
only  the  cafe  when  a  wound  has  advan- 
ced to  the  Hate  of  an  ulcer.  While  a 
wound  is  yet  recent,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  of  the  milder!  applications  being 
the  beft.  In  this  country,  foft  dry  lint 
is  commonly  employed,  and  by  fome 
pieces  of  foft  fponge  are  recommended  ; 
and  it  mufl  be  admitted,  that  they  anfwer 
much  better  than  any  of  the  irritating 
balfams  which  till  of  late  were  fo  uni- 
verfally  ufed,  and  which  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe  are  ftill  continued  :  for  it  was  in 
Britain  that  mild  dreflings  to  wounds  were 
firfl  introduced  5  and  it  is  in  this  coun-^ 
try  only  where  even  yet  they  have  been 
generally  received.  But  although  dry 
lint  is  an  eafymild  application  when  com- 
pared with  many  others,  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  always  creates  fome  degree 
of  pain  and  irritation  on  being  firfl  ap- 
plied; and  it  is  apt  to  adhere  to  the  edges 
of  a  wound,  fo  as  to  caufe  fome  pain  and 
difficulty  on   being   removed.     With    a 

view" 
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view  to  prevent  thefe  inconveniences,  it 
mould  be  thinly  fpread  with  fome  mild 
emollient  ointment  y  fuch  as  Goulard's 
cerate,  or  the  Unguentum  Simplex  of  the 
Edinburgh  Difpenfatory.  By  this  means 
it  gives  no  pain  in  the  application,  and 
it  is  removed  with  eafe,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  ferves  more  effectually  than  dry 
materials  to  prevent  the  air  from  finding 
accefs  to  the  fore.  As  dry  lint,  however, 
has  long  been  very  generally  employed 
in  this  country,  any  innovation  will  not 
be  readily  admitted ;  but  what  I  have  ad- 
vifed  being  the  refult  of  a  good  deal  of 
experience,  I  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend it. 

A  piece  of  foft  lint,  fpread  with  any 
ointment  of  this  kind,  being  laid  over 
the  wound,  a  bolfler  of  fine  tow  mould 
be  applied  above  it  for  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  the  parts  warm,  as  well  as  for 
abforbing  any  matter  that  may  be  dif- 
charged ;  and  this  being  covered  with  a 
comprefs  of  old  foft  linen,  the  whole 
ihould  be  retained  by  a  bandage  of  fine 
F  2  flannel; 
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flannel,  which  is  preferable  to  linen,  in 
fo  far  as  it  is  more  agreeable  to  ihe  feel- 
ings of  the  patient,  and  as  it  yields  to  any- 
accidental  fwelling  or  tumefaction  of  the 
neighbouring  parts  :  whereas  linen,  pof- 
fefling  little  or  no  elafticity,  is  very  apt 
to  do  mifchief,  by  remaining  ftiff  and 
immoveable,  notwithstanding  any  fwel- 
ling that  may  enfue. 

Practitioners  are  not  agreed  refpecting 
the  time  at  which  the  firft  dreffings  of 
fores  mould  be  removed ;  and  nothing 
deciiive  can  be  faid  on  the  fubject,  as  in 
ibme  meafure  it  muft  be  directed  by  the 
circumflances  of  every  cafe.  This  ge- 
neral rule,  however,  may  be  properly  ad- 
opted, that  a  fore  mould  always  be  dref- 
fed  when  it  is  found  to  be  plentifully  co- 
vered with  matter.  This  will  generally 
be  the  cafe  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day; 
but  as  the  formation  of  pus  depends  up- 
on different  circumltances,  particularly 
upon  the  health  of  the  patient,  and  upon 
the  degree  of  heat  in  which  the  parts  have 
been  kept,  fome  latitude  muft  be  allowed 

in 
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in  this  matter.  A  free  ufe  of  poultices, 
after  the  fecond  day,  puts  it  in  our  power 
to  remove  the  dreflings  much  fooner  than 
we  otherwife  could  do :  for  they  not  only 
promote  the  formation  of  matter,  but 
they  foften  all  the  coverings  that  have 
been  ufed,  fo  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
eafily  taken  away. 

When  the  cure  of  a  wound  goes  on 
without  interruption,  the  fecond,  as  well 
as  all  the  fubfequent  dreflings,  mould  be 
precifely  the  fame  as  the  firil :  for  our 
object  being  Hill  the  fame,  no  variation, 
it  is  evident,  can  be  neceffary.  As  no- 
thing proves  more  hurtful  to  fores  than 
expolure  to  the  air,  one  great  object  in 
our  application  of  dreflings  is  to  prevent 
any  inconvenience  which  might  arjfe  from 
this.  And  the  fame  reafon  renders  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  change  the  dreflings  as  feldom 
as  is  confident  with  cleanlinefs  ;  and  to 
be  as  expeditious  as  poflible  in  the  renew- 
al of  them.  In  general,  however,  no  harm 
will  occur  from  a  daily  drefling  of  wounds . 
They  fhould  not,  but  in  very  particular 
F  3  circumftances, 
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circumflanees,be  dreffed  more  frequent- 
ly ;  nor  can  it  often  be  proper  to  drefs 
them  feldomer  than  this :  for  when  mat- 
ter is  allowed  to  lodge  for  a  longer  time, 
the  heat  in  which  patients  with  large 
wounds  are  ufually  kept,  is  apt  to  make 
it  become  putrid  and  ofFenfive.  But 
as  I  have  elfewhere  had  occafion  to  fpeak 
fully  upon  this  fubjecl,  it  is  not  now  ne- 
ceflary  to  enter  upon  a  more  particular 
confideration  of  it  *.  I  mall  jufl  obferve 
farther,  with  refpecl  to  the  continuance 
of  mild  dreilmgs  to  wounds,  that  it  ought 
to  be  regulated  by  the  progrefs  of  the 
cure.  As  long  as  it  continues  to  advance,, 
they  fhould  be  perfifted  in;  but  when  the 
fore  affumes  appearances  in  any  degree 
morbid,  fome  variety  in  the  dreflings 
will  be  highly  proper  5  and  the  nature  of 
any  change  that  is  to  take  place  muft  be 
regulated  by  the  particular  fituation  of 
the  affected  parts.  We  murl  refer,  how- 
ever, for  a  more  minute  confideration  of 

this 

%  Vide  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  &c. 
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this  part  of  our  fubjed:  to  the  different 
fe&ions  in  the  Treatife  on  Ulcers  alluded 
to  above. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fuppofing  that 
none  of  the  fymptoms  which  take  place 
are  violent ;  in  which  cafe  the  cure  of 
every  wound  will,  for  the  moll  part,  go 
eafily  on  under  the  mode  of  management 
we  have  mentioned.  But  in  fome  cafes 
the  cure  is  not  only  much  interrupted^ 
but  even  much  hazard  is  induced  by  the 
unufual  height  to  which  fome  of  the 
fymptoms  proceed  5  and  thefe  particular- 
ly are?  pain,  inflammation,  and  convullive 
affections  of  different  kinds.  We  mall 
therefore  offer  a  few  obfervations  upon 
the  means  of  obviating  thefe  fymptoms? 
when  they  proceed  to  fuch  a  height  as  to 
prove  any  interruption  to  the  cure. 

A  wound  cannot  be  inflicted  without 
inducing  pain  :  for  even  the  ilightefl  in- 
jury which  can  be  done  to  any  part  of  the 
body,  muff  neceflarily  affect  fome  of  the 
finaller  branches  of  nerves  3  by  which 
F  4  pain5 
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pain,  to  a  certain  degree,  will  be  indu- 
ced. 

It  commonly  happens,  however,  that 
any  pain  which  at  firfl  takes  place  in 
wounds,  is  not  fo  fevere  as  to  require  any 
particular  management  \  and  in  general, 
it  fubfides  entirely  upon  the  removal  of 
any  extraneous  bodies  which  have  been 
introduced  \  by  protecting  the  injured 
parts  with  proper  coverings ;  and  by  a 
plentiful  formation  of  matter.  But  in  a 
few  cafes  the  pain  continues  violent  after 
every  ufual  method  of  removing  it  has 
been  attempted.  Opiates  in  large  dofes 
are  in  fuch  circumftances  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  than  any  other  remedy ;  and 
they  do  not  often  fail  in  giving  relief. 
But  it  frequently  happens  that  their  erTec~u 
is  only  temporary,  the  pain  being  apt  to 
recur  after  the  ftrength  of  the  opiate  is 
exhaufted. 

In  this  event  we  are  to  fearch  with 
much  care  for  the  caufe  of  the  pain.  It 
may  proceed  from  fome  particles  of  ex- 
traneous matter  which  have  not  been  dif- 

covered  :' 
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covered ;  from  inflammation  of  the 
wounded  parts  \  or  from  fome  portion 
of  a  nerve  or  of  a  tendon  being  partially 
wounded  without  being  divided  ;  or  from 
irritation  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
fore. 

We  mould  therefore,  in  the  firfl  place, 
examine  the  wound  with  attention,  fo  as 
to  be  as  certain  as  poffible  that  no  extra- 
neous matter  has  found  accefs  to  it : 
for  when  pain  is  produced  by  any  fo- 
reign body  lodged  in  a  wound,  the  re- 
moval of  it  will,  for  the  moil  part,  pro- 
cure immediate  relief;  while  no  remedy 
that  can  be  advifed  will  have  [any  eiFecT: 
as  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  remain.  When 
any  thing  of  this  kind  is  not  readily  dif- 
covered  3  or  when  the  particles  of  any 
extraneous  matter  that  may  be  lodged  in 
a  wound  are  fo  fmall  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  with  the  fingers ;  we  have  al- 
ready advifed  the  injecting  of  warm  wa- 
ter, by  which  they  will  often  be  warned 
out  when  every  other  trial  has  failed. 
But  when  this  does  not  fucceed5  it  fome- 

times 
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times  anfwers  to  immerfe  the  wound  for 
a  confiderable  time,  perhaps  for  an  hour, 
morning  and  evening-,  in  warm  water,  or 
in  warm  milk ;  by  which  particles  of  mat- 
ter are  fometimes  difTolved  and  carried 
out,  which  would  otherwife  have  conti- 
nued to  excite  much  uneafinefs. 

If  no  trial,  however,  which  may  be 
made  for  this  purpofe,  mould  prove  fuc- 
cefsful,  we  mufl  look  for  fome  other  caufe 
of  the  pain  ;  and  it  will  often  be  found 
to  originate  from  inflammation.  When 
the  external  parts  of  a  wound  are  infla- 
med, the  caufe  of  the  pain  is  at  once  ren- 
dered obvious ',  for  even  the  flighted  de- 
gree of  inflammation  is  very  readily  dis- 
covered. But  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  periofieum,  and  other  deep  feated 
parts,  are  affected  in  this  manner  with- 
out any  external  marks  of  it  appearing. 
This,  however,  is  only  the  cafe  for  fome 
iliort  period  after  the  inflammation  has 
commenced  :  for  even  when  it  firft  at- 
tacks parts  that  are  deeply  feated,  it  com- 
monly fpreads  in  the  courfe  of  a  day  or 

two. 
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two,  fo  as  to  be  difcovered  outwardly  5 
and  when  this  does  not  happen,  we  may 
in  general  be  directed  to  the  caufe,  by 
the  heat  of  the  patient's  body;  by  the  Hate 
of  his  pulfe  -?  and  by  the  degree  of  thirft, 
which  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind  are  al- 
ways increafed. 

When  thefe  general  fymptoms  of  fever 
run  high,  it  is  fometimes  necelfary  to  take 
away  coniiderable  quantities  of  blood  by 
one  or  more  general  blood-lettings.  But 
for  the  moll  part  this  meafure  is  not  ne-^ 
cefTary,  and  our  views  are  obtained  with 
more  certainty  by  local  blood-letting  from 
the  edges  of  the  wound  by  means  of 
leeches,  In  fuch  circumrtances,  indeed^ 
no  remedy  will  prove  fo  fuccefsful  as  the 
difcharge  of  blood  in  this  manner.  I  have 
long  been  in  the  daily  pradice  of  uiing 
it  'in  every  wound  where  inflammation 
proceeds  to  any  height  \  and  I  have  of- 
ten feen  great  advantages  refult  from  it. 
In  cafes  of  pain  proceeding  from  this 
caufe,  I  have  known  the  application  of  a 
few  leeches  to  the  edges  of  a  wound  pro- 
cure 
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cure  immediate  relief,  even  where  large 
dofes  of  opiates,  as  well  as  other  reme- 
dies, had  previoufly  been  tried  in  vain. 
And  that  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  blood, 
but  the  manner  of  difcharging  it,  which 
proves  fuccefsful,  is  evident  from  this, 
that  the  pain  is  often  relieved  immedi- 
ately on  a  few  drops  being  taken  away 
by  means  of  leeches,  which  did  not  yield 
m  any  degree  to  the  lofs  of  a  confider- 
acie  quantity  by  venefe&ion.  In  uling 
leeches  for  this  purpofe,  they  mould  be 
applied  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  edges 
of  the  wound  ;  nay,  when  they  will  fix 
within  the  wound  itfelf,  the  practice 
proves  flill  more  fuccefsful :  but  unlefs 
the  inflammation  be  very  deeply  feated, 
this  meafure  will  feldom  be  necefTary. 
It  fometimes  happens,  however,  as  we 
have  obferved  above,  that  in  deep  wounds 
no  inflammation  of  any  importance  ap- 
pears externally,  while  the  periofleum 
is  difcovered  to  be  much  inflamed  and 
very  painful.  In  this  fituation  nothing 
affords  fo  much  relief  as  fcarifications 

made 
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made  in  the  inflamed  membrane,  either 
with  the  moulder  of  a  lancet  or  with  the 
point  of  a  fcalpel.  Nor  need  we  hefitate 
in  putting  them  in  practice,  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  their  being  apt  to  produce 
exfoliations  of  the  bone  beneath.  In- 
Head  of  this,  they  tend  more  certainly 
than  any  other  remedy  to  prevent  them : 
for  exfoliations  feldom  happen  merely 
from  the  periofteum  being  divided;  of 
which  we  have  daily  inflances  in  wounds 
penetrating  to  this  depth,  which  are  rare- 
ly attended  with  this  effect ;  unlefs  the 
bone  itfelf  be  at  the  fame  time  confider- 
ably  injured.  In  different  cafes  I  have 
fcarified  the  periofteum  in  the  manner 
here  recommended,  which  in  the  mean 
time  tended  always  to  remove  the  inflam- 
mation; while  in  no  inftance  was  it  pro- 
ductive of  any  difagreeable  confequences. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  thing  more  apt 
to  induce  exfoliation  than  an  inflamed 
ftate  of  the  periofteum,  when  it  is  allowed 
to  proceed  to  the  length  of  fuppuration : 
and  we  know  no  remedy  by  which  this 
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is  with  fuch  certainty  prevented  as  by 
incifions  made  in  the  inflamed  parts,  and 
carried  to  fuch  a  depth  as  to  remove  the 
tenfion  which  commonly  takes  place. 

After  as  much  blood  is  difcharged  as 
may  be  judged  proper,  whether  by  leech- 
es or  fcarifications,  no  application  will 
prove  fo  ufeful  as  warm  emollient  poul- 
tices and  fomentations  frequently  renew- 
ed :  for  in  fuch  circumftances  nothing 
will  afford  fuch  effectual  relief  as  a  plen- 
tiful fuppuration  being  induced.  We 
conflantly  obferve,  that  as  long  as  a 
wound  remains  dry  on  the  furface,  the 
parts  are  tenfe,  much  inflamed,  and  very 
painful ;  and  that  they  become  lax  and 
eafy  as  foon  as  they  are  properly  covered 
with  purulent  matter. 

For  the  moft  part,  the  means  we  have 
mentioned  will  be  attended  with  the  de- 
iired  effecT: ;  and  efpecially  if  the  opera- 
tor be  not  too  timid  in  making  the  fcari- 
fications :  for  we  mufl  again  obferve,  that 
they  may  be  done  with  much  more  fafe- 
ty  and  freedom  than  is  commonly  ima- 

3  gined  \ 
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gined  ;  and  when  membranes  in  any  fl- 
tuation  are  much  Inflamed,  nothing  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  will  fo  certain- 
ly prevent  the  accefllon  of  gangrene  as 
deep  and  free  fcarifications.  Even  this 
remedy,  however,  will*  not  always  fuc- 
ceed :  for  in  fome  cafes  the  inflamma-- 
tion,  inftead  of  abating,  becomes  more 
and  more  violent,  till  at  laft  it  terminates 
in  mortification.  But  as  we  have  elfe- 
where  treated  fully  of  this  fubjecl,  it  is 
not  at  prefent  necefTary  to  enter  upon 
it*. 

When  wounds  are  attended  with  vio- 
lent pain,  proceeding  from  inflammation., 
the  caufe  is  for  the  moil  part  very  readi- 
ly difcovered.  But  feverer  pain  fome- 
times  exifts  independent  of  inflammation; 
for  although  much  pain  very  feldom  fails 
to  induce  an  inflamed  ftate  of  a  wound 
at  laft,  it  will  often  fubfifl  for  a  confi- 
derable  time  before  this  takes  place.  In 
fuch  cafes,  and  efpecially  where  we  have 
no  caufe  to  fufpecl:  that  it  arifes  from  the 

lodgement 

*  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  &c.  P?.?t  L 
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lodgement  of  extraneous  matter,  it  will 
probably  be  found  to  proceed  from  the 
partial  divifion  of  a  nerve  or  tendon : 
for  we  know,  that  in  various  inftances 
the  moft  excruciating  pain  has  been  in-* 
duced  in  this  manner. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  pain  produced  in 
this  way  is  effectually  relieved  by  putting 
the  injured  parts  into  a  relaxed  flate  > 
but,  for  the  moft  part,  the  only  remedy 
upon  which  we  can  depend  is  a  complete 
divifion  of  the  wounded  nerve  or  tendon  : 
and  as  this  is  a  means  of  cure  which  may 
at  all  times  be  practifed  without  rifk,  it 
fhould  never  be  delayed  when  the  pain 
is  found  to  proceed  from  this  caufe;  and 
efpecially  when,  from  its  violence,  there 
is  reafon  to  fufpect  that  it  may  induce 
convulfions  or  any  other  alarming  fymp- 
toms.  As  a  free  ufe  of  the  fcalpel,  how- 
ever, is  necefTary,  patients  in  general  do 
not  eafily  fubmit  to  this  divifion}  nor  do 
we  commonly  find  that  practitioners  are 
apt  to  recommend  it,  But  I  can  fay  from 
different  inftances  of  its  beneficial  effects, 
2  that 
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that  we  ought  more  frequently  to  prac- 
tife  it :  for  it  feldom  fails  to  afford  im- 
mediate relief,  even  in  the  fevereft  de- 
grees of  pain ;  and  I  never  knew  any  bad 
effect  refult  from  it.  It  ought  always, 
however,  to  be  advifed  as  foon  as  any 
other  means  that  may  be  employed  have 
failed :  for  when  violent  pain  has  fub- 
lifted  fo  long  as  to  induce  any  material 
affection  of  the  convulfive  kind,  even  this 
remedy  will  not  readily  remove  it*  On 
the  parts  being  freely  divided,  they 
fhould  be  placed  in  a  relaxed  poflure  > 
and  an  emollient  poultice  being  laid  over 
them,  if  the  practice  proves  fuccefsful, 
the  patient  will  foon  find  himfelf  relieved 
from  his  dillrefs,  and  the  wound  may  af- 
terwards be  treated  in  the  ufualway.  But 
when  it  fails,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  do,  when 
from  timidity,  or  any  other  caufe,  it  has 
been  long  delayed,  there  will  be  much 
caufe  to  fufpect  that  the  patient  will  at 
lafl  die  convulfed,  notwithstanding  the 
ufe  of  opiates,  and  every  other  remedy 
that  may  be  employed. 

Vol.  V.  G  In 
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In  fome  cafes  again,  the  pain  which  oc- 
curs in  wounds,  inftead  of  being  deep 
feated,  which  it  always  is  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  an  affection  of  any  particular 
nerve  or  tendon,  is  found  to  originate 
from  a  peculiar  degree  of  irritability  of 
the  nerves  on  the  furface  of  the  injured 
parts.  The  pain,  in  fuch  inflances,  is 
not  very  fevere ;  but  it  often  proceeds 
to  fuch  a  length  as  to  excite  much  unea- 
finefs,  by  which  the  patient  is  apt  to  be 
deprived  of  reft,  and  the  matter  to  be 
rendered  fharp  and  acrid. 

For  the  removal  of  this  kind  of  pain, 
emollient  poultices,  and  other  warm  ap- 
plications, are  commonly  employed  \  but 
feldom  with  any  advantage.  Indeed  they 
often  feem  to  increafe  the  irritability* 
Large  dofes  of  opium  afford  the  mofl 
certain  relief)  and  a  folution  of  opium 
in  water,  or  a  weak  folution  of  faccharum 
faturni,  are  the  beft  external  remedies. 
When  of  a  proper  flrength,  they  feldom 
fail  in  removing  the  pain. 

While  treating  of  thecaufe  and  removal 

of 
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of  pain  in  wounds,  it  was  necefiary  to 
mention  inflammation,  with  the  means 
belt  adapted  for  the  cure  of  it.  We  have 
how  to  attend  to  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  fome  convulflve  affections  which 
injuries  of  this  kind  fometimes  inducco 

Subfultus  tendintim,  and  other  fpafrno- 
die  arTedions  of  a  flight  nature,  are  fre- 
quent confequences  of  wounds  $  and  are 
more  particularly  apt  to  occur  from  the 
amputation  cf  limbs,  when  they  often 
prove  the  caufe  of  much  unearlnefs  and 
pain:  for  the  rlarting  which  they  are 
apt  to  excite  in  the  affected  limb,  produ- 
ces a  violence  of  action  which  mufcular 
parts  newly  divided  are  not  well  fitted  to 
fupporto  And  -when  they  are  fevere, 
and  return  frequently,  they  prevent  the 
dreflings  ,from  being  kept  properly  ap- 
plied; at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  often 
the  caufe  of  hemorrhagies  from  arteries 
which  have  even  been  tied  with  ligatures. 
We  ought,  therefore,  in  every  inftance., 
to  treat  them  with  attention.  Indeed 
the  riik  of  their  producing  hemorrhagies 
G  2  is 
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is  fo  confiderable,  and  the  fenfations 
which  they  communicate  to  the  patient 
are  fo  difagreeable,  that  a  prudent  prac- 
titioner will  at  all  times  confider  them 
to  be  of  importance. 

As  thefe  convulfive  twitchings  are  evi- 
dently the  confequences  of  pain  and  ir- 
ritation produced  by  the  wound,  it  is 
obvious  that  thofe  means  are  molt  likely 
to  prove  effe&ual  in  removing  them 
which  are  moft  powerful  in  procuring 
eafe.  Hence  much  advantage  is  derived 
from  placing  the  patient's  body,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  affected  limb,  in  the  ealieft 
poflure  :  indeed  more  benefit  is  derived 
from  it  than  we  are  often  aware  of.  I 
have  known  fevere  degrees  of  this  affec- 
tion relieved  almofl  immediately,  by 
changing  the  poflure  of  a  flump.  But 
when  this  does  not  prove  fuccefsful,  opi- 
ates will  feldom  fail. 

It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  in  ufing 
opium  for  this  purpofe,  that  it  anfwers 
better  to  give  it  in  fmall  dofes  frequent- 
ly repeated,  than  to  give  large  dofes  at 

once. 
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once.  The  latter  often  produce  ficknefs, 
and  even  vomiting  ;  and  after  their  ef- 
fects are  over,  the  fpafms  are  apt  to  be- 
come more  fevere  than  they  were  at  firrl  ; 
which  we  feldom  find  to  happen  when  the 
remedy  is  ufed  in  {mailer  quantities . 

There  are  other  other  convulfive  affec- 
tions, however,  ft  ill  more  alarming,  which 
even  in  this  country  fometimes  occur 
from  wounds,  but  which  happen  much 
more  frequently  in  warm  climates  \  the 
locked-jaw,  and  tetanus.  Thefe  affections 
proceed,  in  many  inftances  indeed,  from 
other  caufes,  the  nature  of  which  we 
cannot  difcover  :  but  when  they  are  not 
obvioufly  induced  by  deep  or  extenfive 
Wounds,  they  may  often  be  traced,  by  a 
more  minute  invefligation,  to  fome  flight 
injury  done  to  the  furface  of  the  body* 
Even  the  flighteil  fcratch,  which  does  not 
penetrate  to  a  greater  depth  than  the 
ikin,  has  been  known  to  induce  them. 

As  we  know  that  fevere  degrees   of 

pain  are  often  productive  of  involuntary 

pGntraetions  of  fuch  mufcles  as  have  been 

G  3  injured^ 
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injured,  we  would  naturally  expect  that 
extenfive  wounds  would  be  frequently 
attended  with  this  effect.  But  we  do  not 
fo  readily  fee  how  the  moft  violent  affec- 
tions of  this  kind  mould  occur  from  fuch 
wounds  as  are  fo  flight  as  fcarcely  to  be 
noticed,  and  which  never  of  themfelves 
produced  much  uneafinefs. 

Nor  do  injuries  of  greater  importance 
induce  thefe  fymptorns  fo  readily  while 
they  are  recent  and  painful :  for  they  fel- 
dom  occur  in  large  wounds  till  the  cure 
is  far  advanced  ;  and  in  fome  inftances, 
particularly  after  the  amputation  of 
limbs,  they  are  never  more  apt  to  appear 
than  when  the  cicatrix  is  nearly  comple- 
ted. At  leait  this ;has  been  the  cafe  in  almoft 
every  inftance  of  this  kind  which  I  have 
met  with  in  this  country ;  and  we  are 
told  from  very  certain  authority,  that  the 
fame  obfervation  has  been  made  in  warm 
climates  *. 

The 

*  Vide  Obfervations  on  the  difeafes  incident  to  Sea- 
i,  by  Gilbert  Biane,  M.  D.  &c. 
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The  caufe  of  this  may  be  difficult  to 
explain  ;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  fad 
leads  to  fome  advantage  in  practice.  We 
have  hitherto  been  made  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  locked-jaw,  and  other  convulfive 
fymptoms  which  fometimes  fucceed  to 
wounds,  are  moil  apt  to  occur  from  the 
violence  of  pain  induced  at,  or  foon  af- 
ter, the  time  of  wounds  being  inflicted  ; 
and  therefore  practitioners  have  guard- 
ed with  moll  afliduity  againfl  them  while 
the  pain  has  continued  fevere.  But 
when  it  is  known  that  they  feldom  or 
never  occur  at  this  period,  and  that  they 
frequently  appear  in  more  advanced 
flages  of  wounds,  thofe  means  of  preven- 
tion which  are  found  to  prove  moil  effec- 
tual, will  more  readily  fact  with  advan- 
tage if  applied  at  this  time. 

Practitioners,  therefore,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, mould  be  particularly  attentive  in 
the  advanced  flages  of  wounds  ;  and  the 
moft  effectual  remedy  which  can  be  ap- 
plied on  the  firfl  appearance  of  a  locked- 
jaw,  is  immerfing  the  patient,  fo  as  to 
G  4  ccve£ 
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cover  the  whole  body,  in  a  warm  bath. 
The  heat  of  the  bath  mould  be  regulated 
by  the  feelings  of  the  patient  \  and  he 
mould  continue  in  it  as  long  as  he  is  able 
to  bear  it.  Water  is  commonly  ufed  for 
this  purpofe  ;  but  where  milk  can  be  pro- 
cured, it  mould  be  preferred  :  for  as 
a  warm  bath  proves,  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
chiefly  ufeful  by  its  relaxing  powers,  we 
have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  oily  par- 
ticles contained  in  milk  render  it  parti- 
cularly proper  3  and  the  idea  appears  to 
be  well  founded  by  the  beneficial  efTech 
which  in  different  inflances  have  remit- 
ed  from  the  ufe  of  it. 

It  may  often  happen,  however,  that 
milk  cannot  be  procured  in  quantities 
fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  In  iiich  fitua- 
tions,  fat  broths,  or  water  combined  with 
oil  in  any  other  manner,  may  be  ufed 
inflead  of  it.  When  one  application  of 
a  bath  proves  fuccefsful,  the  ufe  of  it 
need  not  be  continued  \  but  for  the  moil 
part  feveral  repetitions  of  it  are  neceflary. 
Nor  are  we  to  imagine  that  warm  bath- 

in  o* 
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ing  is  a  certain  remedy.  It  has  frequent- 
ly indeed  proved  highly  ufeful,  and  ma- 
ny cures  have  been  accomplifhed  by  it  5 
but  we  muft  likewife  confefs  that  it  has 
often  failed,  and  that  patients  are  daily 
carried  off  in  warm  climates  by  the  lock- 
ed-] aw,  and  other  convuliive  fymptoms, 
notwithstanding  the  moil  ample  applica- 
tion of  the  warm  bath,  and  of  every  other 
remedy  that  has  hitherto  been  employed. 

The  failure  of  warm  bathing  has  in- 
duced fome  practitioners  to  make  trial  of 
the  cold-bath ;  and  in  fome  convuliive 
affections  it  has  certainly  proved  ufe- 
ful ;  particularly  in  univerfal  tetanus  r 
but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  fo  frequently 
employed  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  with 
preciiion,  whether  it  will  often  prove 
ufeful  or  not  in  the  locked-jaw ;  which 
we  are  to  confider  as  the  moil  obilinate 
as  well  as  the  moil  dangerous  fymptom 
of  this  kind. 

At  the  fame  time  that  we  periifl  in 

the  ufe  of  warm  bathing,  other  remedies 

ought  not  to  be  neglected  5  and  of  thefe 

3  opium 
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opium  is  the  mod  certain.  It  proves 
ufeful  both  as  an  external  application 
and  as  an  internal  medicine.  By  rub- 
bing the  contracted  mufcles  with  lauda- 
num, or  by  keeping  them  covered  with 
an  extract  of  opium,  or  with  opium 
merely  foftened  with  fpirits  or  water,  the 
fpafm  has  in  fome  instances  been  leffen- 
ed :  but  the  moil  effectual  relief  obtained 
from  this  remedy  is  by  giving  it  inwardly ; 
not  in  large  quantities  as  we  have  remark- 
ed above;  but  in  {mail  dofes,  frequently 
repeated.  The  dofes  mould  be  fuch,  how- 
ever, as  may  effectually  allay  the  pain 
and  uneafinefs  produced  by  the  difeafe  j 
but  more  than  this  is  unneceffary  :  and, 
when  exhibited  in  large  quantities,  it 
feems  to  do  mifchief,  by  inducing  that 
very  ftate  of  the  fyflem  it  was  meant  to 
prevent,  namely  a  great  degree  of  irritar 
bility  :  for  as  foon  as  the  operation  of  a: 
large  dofe  of  opium  is  over,  we  common- 
ly find,  in  all  fpafmodic  affections,  that 
the  difeafe  returns  with  double  violence. 
But  this  may  be  eafily  prevented,  by  gi- 
ving 
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vhig  fuch  dofes  as  the  patient  can  eafily 
bear,  and  repeating  them  at  fhort  inters 
vals,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  effecis  of 
one  may  not  be  over  before  another  is 
given.  iEther  and  mufk  have  fome- 
times  been  conjoined  with  opium ;  but 
no  advantage  of  importance  has  been  de- 
rived from  them. 

We  have  mentioned  opium  as  an  ex- 
ternal application;  but  the  remedies  of 
this  kind  from  which  we  would  expect 
moil  advantage  are  emollients,  freely 
applied  over  ail  the  contracted  parts. 
The  nature  of  the  difeafe  feems  firongly 
to  point  them  out ;  and  experience  has,  in 
fome  inflances,  mown  that  they  may  be 
ufedwith  advantage.  Emollients  of  every 
kind  may  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  but 
animal  fats  of  the  fofter  kinds  feem  to  be 
preferable :  for  they  certainly  prove  more 
powerfully  relaxing  in  all  cafes  of  con- 
tracted mufcles  than  any  of  the  vegetable 
pils ;  at  leaft,  in  the  courfe  of  my  expe- 
rience, they  have  uniformly  proved  to 
be  fo.'     By  boiling  recent  bones  in  water, 
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a  very  pure  oil  of  this  kind  is  obtained ; 
and  the  fat  of  all  kinds  of  fowls  anfwers. 
well. 

Mercurials  have  been  frequently  given 
In  difeafes  of  this  kind  :  but  if  mercury 
has  ever  proved  ufeful,  it  has  been  in  fuch 
cafes  only  where  it  was  rubbed  upon  the 
contracted  parts  in  the  form  of  an  oim> 
ment,  and  where  it  would  probably  act 
with  advantage  as  an  emollient. 

When  a  locked-jaw  occurs  from  a 
wound  in  any  of  the  extremities,  if  the 
difeafe  does  not  yield  to  the  remedies  we 
have  mentioned,  it  has  been  propofed  to 
amputate  the  member  \  and  in  various 
cafes  this  has  been  praclifed.  I  am  forry, 
however,  to  obferve,  that  we  have  fcarce- 
ly  an  infiance  of  its  proving  effectual : 
for  in  this  difeafe,  as  in  almofl  every  fpafr 
modic  affection,  the  effect  is  apt  to  re- 
main after  the  caufe  is  removed.  We 
have  therefore  no  encouragement,  from 
part  experience,  to  put  this  remedy  in 
practice.  Inftead  of  proving  ufeful,  the 
difeafe  has,  in  different  inftances,  been 

evident  I v 
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evidently  rendered  worfe  by  it.  The  re- 
medies therefore  which  we  have  to  truil 
to,  are  thofe  we  have  mentioned  above9 
namely,  the  warm  bath,  opiates,  and  a 
very  free  application  of  emollients* 

While  we  are  depending  on  thefe  for 
erYecling  a  cure,  the  patient's  ftrength 
mould  be  fupported  by  mild  nourifhment 
given  by  the  mouth,  when  this  can  be 
done  \  and  by  glyflers  of  flrong  broths^ 
when  the  jaws  are  fo  firmly  contracted  as 
to  prevent  food  from  being  received  by 
the  mouth :  And  we  may,  by  removing  a 
tooth  or  two,  even  in  cafes  of  this  kind9 
convey  food  to  the  ftomach  %  fo'  that 
wherever  the  fymptoms  of  loeked-jaw  are 
obferved  to  be  approaching,  one  or  two 
of  the  teeth  mould  be  taken  out,  as  they 
cannot  be  removed  but  with  much  more 
difficulty  after  the  jaws  are  firmly  clinch- 
ed. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  various  cir- 
Cumftances  relating  to  wounds  in  their 
molt  ufual  form,  with  the  means  of  cure 
adapted  to  each  of  them,  We  mall  now 
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proceed  to  mention  more  particularly 
fome  varieties  in  thofe  affections  which 
point  out  a  different  mode  of  treatment, 
and  thefe  are  pun&ures,  laceration,  and 
contufion* 


SECTION    III. 

Of  Punctured  Wounds. 

A  Wound  is  faid  to  be  punctured  wheii 
it  is  made  with  a  fmall  pointed  in- 
strument ;  and  when  the  external  aper- 
ture, inftead  of  being  wide  and  extenfive 
in  proportion  to  the  depth,  is  fmall  and 
contracted.  A  wound  made  by  a  thruft 
of  a  fmall  fword  is  of  this  kind. 

Wounds  of  this  kind  prove,  in  general, 
more  hazardous  than  incifed  wounds  of  a 
much  greater  extent ;  from  deep  feated 
nerves  and  other  parts  of  importance  be- 
ing more  apt  to  be  partially  hurt ;  from 
extraneous  bodies  being  carried  to  a  depth 
from  "whence  they  cannot  be  eaiily  remo- 
i  ved ; 
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ved  j  from  the  difcharge  which  they  afford 
being  more  apt  to  lodge  ;  and,  from  the 
fides  of  the  punctured  parts  being  in  ma- 
ny inftances  made  to  adhere  with  diffi- 
culty.  Thefe  are  points  of  the  utmofi 
moment,  not  only  from  their  being  often 
productive  of  much  diftrefs  to  patients^ 
but  from  the  embarraflment  which  they 
give  to  practitioners ;  who  are  more  apt 
to  fail  in  their  treatment  of  this  variety 
of  wound  than  of  any  other  which  falls 
within  their  management. 

It  is  obvious,  that  all  the  ri'fk  which 
occurs  in  thefe  wounds  proceeds  from 
their  being  fo  contracted*  that  free  accefs 
cannot  ,be  got  to  their  full  depth  :  And 
h  is  equally  evident  that  this  can  be  ob- 
viated only  by  laying  them  freely  open. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  idea  which,  in  the 
treatment  of  punctured  wounds,  we  mould 
always  keep  in  view,  that  of  converting 
them  as  far  as  poilible  into  incifed  wounds 
with  wide  extenfive  openings.  This,, 
however,  is  a  question  about  which  prac-^ 
titioners  are  not  agreed :  Some  advife  the 

openings 
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openings  of  punctured  wounds  to  be  en* 
larged  either  with  tents  or  with  the  fcal- 
pel  y  while  others  allege  that  this  is  fel- 
dom  requilite.  And  they  have  alfo  dif- 
fered with  refpect  to  the  time  at  which 
any  dilatation  of  this  kind  mould  be 
made  ;  for  while  fome  advife  it  to"  be  de- 
layed for  a  few  days  only,  others  do  not 
attempt  it  till  every  other  means  have 
failed. 

In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds 
our  views  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  in  cafes 
of  linus.  Indeed,  a  wound  of  this  kind 
is  exactly  a  linus  in  a  recent  ftate ;  and 
by  confidering  it  as  fuch,  the  means  of 
cure  that  will  molt  likely  prove  fuccefs- 
ful  are  at  once  pointed  out.  In  every 
linus,  our  intention  is  to  procure  a  re- 
union of  the  parts  which  have  been  di- 
vided ;  but  we  know  from  experience 
that  this  cannot  be  effected  till  a  certain 
degree  of  inflammation  is  induced  upon 
them.  For  this  purpofe,  the  introduction 
of  a  cord  or  feton  along  the  courfe  of  a 
linus  has  frequently  proved  fuccefsful : 

and 
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and  fome  Lave,  with  the  fame  views,  em* 
ployed  irritating  injections.  When  by 
thefe  means  the  internal  furface  of  the 
ilnus  is  fufficiently  inflamed,  the  cure  is 
to  be  completed,  by  compreffion  applied 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  keep  the  parts  in- 
tended to  be  united,  in  clofe  contact,  till 
a  fufficient  degree  of  adhelion  is  produ- 
ced* Now,  in  the  application  of  this 
treatment  to  punctured  wounds,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  the  previous  fteps  which  we 
have  mentioned  for  exciting  inflamma- 
tion, would  feldom  if  ever  be  neeeflary^ 
for  one  certain  effect  of  every  wound  is 
to  induce  inflammation  over  all  the  parts 
which  have  been  injured  :  So  that  a  priori 
we  mould  be  led  to  conclude,  that  com* 
preflion  alone  would  in  all  fuch  cafes 
prove  fuccefsful  m9  for  we  know  that  it 
feldom  fails  in  other  cafes  of  finus  where 
a  due  degree  of  inflammation  is  indu- 
ced. But  we  are  deterred,  in  punc- 
tured wounds,  from  the  immediate  ufe 
of  this  remedy  \  at  leafl  where  they  pe- 
netrate to  any  confiderable  depth,  from 
VqjuV.  H  our 
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our  uncertainty  with  refpect  td  extrane- 
ous bodies  having  been  carried  in  or  not, 
and  from  the  inflammation  in  wounds  of 
this  kind  being  apt  to  run  too  high.  In 
fuperficial  wounds,  indeed,  where  we  are 
certain  of  being  able  to  extract  any  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  where  the  inflam- 
mation is  for  the  moil  part  moderate, 
compreflion  may  be  employed  immedi- 
ately \  and  when  properly  applied,  it  will 
not  often  fail.  But  for  the  reafons  jufl 
mentioned,  it  can  feldom  be  employed 
with  fafety  in  wounds  of  much  import- 
ance. 

The  practice  I  have  long  adopted  in 
wounds  of  this  kind  is  this  :  When  they 
run  in  fuch  a  tiirecton  as  to  prevent  a 
feton  from  being  carried  along  their 
whole  courfe,  I  lay  them  open  immedi- 
ately from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  or 
as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with  fafety,  ei- 
ther with  a  probe-pointed  biitoury,  or 
with  a  fcalpel  and  director  :  and  this  be- 
ing done,  the  parts  are  dreffed  in  the 
manner  we  have  adviied  above,  in  cafes 
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of  fimple  incifed  wounds.  But  when  it 
appears  that  a  feton  can  with  propriety  be 
ufedj  emollient  poultices  are  firrt.  applied, 
and  continued  till  a  free  fuppuration  is 
induced,  and  till  there  is  no  longer  any 
caufe  to  fear  that  the  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation are  to  proceed  too  far.  A 
cord  is  then  introduced  nearly  equal  to 
the  fize  of  the  opening  \  and  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  till  there  is  reafon  to 
imagine  that  any  extraneous  matter  lod- 
ged in  the  wound  is  difcharged,  it  is  then 
gradually  lefTened,  by  taking  away  a 
thread  or  two  every  three  or  four  days  ; 
and  when  reduced  to  a  third  or  fourth 
part  of  its  original  thicknefs,  it  is  taken 
out  entirely;  when  the  remainder  of  the 
cure  is  for  the  moft  part  eafily  effected  by 
the  application  of  moderate  prefTure  along 
the  courfe  of  the  wound. 

When  a  punctured  wound  is  laid  open 
at  both  ends,  a  cord  may  be  eafily  intro- 
duced by  means  of  a  blunt  probe,  with 
an  eye  at  the  end  of  it.  But  when  the 
inftrument  has  not  palled  through  the 
H  2  intceuments 
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integuments  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  which 
it  entered,  a  counter  opening  mud  be 
made,  either  by  cutting  with  a  fcalpel 
on  the  round  erid  of  a  blunt  probe,  or  by 
pafling  a  lancet-pointed  needle,  covered 
with  a  canula,  along  the  finus,  and  pufhing 
it  out  at  the  oppofite  fide  with  the  feton 
attached  to  it. 

In  either  of'thefe  ways  the  cure  of 
fuch  wounds  may  often  be  accomplish- 
ed. But  wherever  the  practice  is  admif- 
lible,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  lay- 
ing them  open  immediately  after  the  ac- 
cident is  preferable  to  the  other :  for 
by  means  of  it  all  extraneous  bodies  are 
at  once  brought  into  view  ;  hemorrha- 
gica are  eafily  retrained  \  and  all  that 
pain  and  trouble  which  fomatimes  occur 
from  a  partial  divifion  of  nerves  or  ten- 
dons are  directly  obviated.  Nor  is  the 
inflammation,  which  often  fucceeds  to 
punctured  wounds,  apt  to  run  fo  high  as 
it  ufually  does  when  any  other  mode  of 
treatment  is  adopted.  So  that  much 
diftrefs  would  be  prevented,  and  much 

time 
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time  faved,  if  this  method  of  cure  was 
more  generally  practifed.  To  thofe  not 
much  accuftomed  to  this  kind  of  bufi- 
nefs,  the  enlarging  of  a  fmall  puncture, 
fo  as  to  form  an  extenfive  wound,  ap* 
pears  to  be  unnecefTary  and  cruel :  but 
whoever  has  feen  much  of  this  branch 
pf  practice  will  know,  that  the  greatefl 
diftrefs  qften  arifes  from  the  fmallefl 
punctures  ;  that  fargeons  are  often  baf» 
fled  and  much  difappointed  in  their  treat-* 
rnent  of  them ;  and  he  will  foon  fmd„ 
that  nothing  fo  effectually  obviates  this 
as  the  practice  we  have  mentioned,  that 
of  laying  the  punctures  freely  open  as 
foon  as  poflible  after  they  are  inflicted- 
Indeed,  the  fooiier  it  is  done,  the  better* 
No  advantage  can  accrue  from  delaying 
it ;  and  a  patient  always  fubmits  to  it 
moil  readily  at  firft,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  productive  of  lefs  pain  than  it 
muft  necefTarily  give  when  the  parts 
are  fwelled  and  inflamed,  which  they 
commonly  are  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
days  from  the  time  of  fuch  injuries 
H  3  being 
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being  inflicted.  In  every  wound  there- 
fore of  this  kind,  particularly  in  thofe 
which  are  often  received  in  duels  with 
fmall  fwords,  and  in  battles  with  the 
points  of  bayonets,  the  enlargement 
mould  take  place  even  before  the  parties 
are  carried  from  the  field}  by  which  ma- 
ny inconveniences  which  naturally  at- 
tend thefe  injuries  would  be  prevented. 

There  are  fome  cafes,  however,  in 
which  this  practice  cannot  with  proprie- 
ty be  followed  5  in  punctures  which  run 
deep  among  the  large  mufcles  5  and  efpe- 
cially  in  fuch  as  are  contiguous  to  any 
of  the  large  blood-veffels  and  nerves.  As 
more  danger  would  accrue  from  wound- 
ing thefe  than  could  probably  be  com- 
penfated  by  any  advantage  gained  by  di- 
lating the  wounds,  it  is  better  in  fuch 
circumflarices  to  reil  fatisfied  with  lay- 
ing the  parts  open  as  far  as  it  can  be  done 
with  fafety  $  to  truft  to  the  fuppuration 
which  will  enfiie  for  bringing  off  any  ex- 
traneous matter  that  may  be  lodged  in 
the  wound  5  and  to  a  proper  application 

of 
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of  prefTure  for  completing  the  cure.  Or 
the  practice  we  have  mentioned  above,  of 
introducing  a  feton,  may  be  attempted ; 
for  a  cord  may  be  pafTed  with  fafety 
where  it  might  be  very  improper  and 
even  dangerous  to  make  a  deep  incilion, 
But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,that  there  are 
fome  cafes  in  which  even  a  feton  cannot 
be  introduced :  for  a  puncture  fometimes. 
runs  in  fuch  a  direction,  as  not  to  ad^ 
mit  of  a  counter  opening.  We  mull  here 
trufl  to  a  proper  application  of  prefiure, 
not  merely  for  preventing  any  lodgement 
of  matter,  but  for  effecting  a  cure  by 
producing  an  adhefion  of  the  divided, 
parts ;  and  when  this  fails,  injections  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  aftringency  may  be 
ufed  with  advantage  :  but  as  remedies 
of  this  kind  tend  to  counteract  the  very 
intention  for  which  fetons  are  employed, 
they  fhould  never  be  advifed  till  it  ap- 
pears that  the  latter  will  not  fucceed. 
Setons,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
prove  ufeful,  by  exciting  a  certain  degree 
$£  inflammation  along  the  courfe  of  a 
H  a  fmu^ 
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finus.  Now,. one  ufuai  effect  of  aflringent 
applications  is,  to  diminifh  or  even  to 
remove  inflammation.  They  fhould  ne- 
ver therefore  be  employed  till  all  the  or- 
dinary means  of  cure  have  failed,  when 
they  may  be  ufed  with  a  view  to  check 
the  flow  of  matter  when  it  is  difchargcd 
in  too  great  quantities,  and  in  order  to 
induce  fome  degree  of  calloflty  over  the 
fides  of  the  fores. 

We  think  it  right  in  this  place  to  remark^ 
that  practitioners  have  differed  much  in 
their  opinions  with  refpect  to  the  ufe  of 
aflringent  injections  in  wounds:  forwhile 
fome  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  employing 
them, others  have  faid  that  they  are  always 
pernicious,  and  ought  never  to  be  ufed, 
In  the  early  flages  of  wounds  they  can 
never  be  neceffary  \  and  as  they  may  do 
harm  by  wafliing  away  the  matter  too 
freely,  they  fhould  never  be  ufed  as  long 
as  a  cure  is  expected,  either  by  the  for- 
mation of  new  granulations,  or  by  adhe- 
fion  :  but  whenever  we  have  reafon  ro 
conclude  that  this  cannot  probably  hap- 
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pen,  we  may  with  propriety  recommend 
them.  Various  forms  of  them  are  men- 
tioned by  authors ;  but  none  of  them  are 
fo  harmlefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  anfwer 
with  fuch  certainty,  as  weak  folutions  of 
faccharum  faturni.  Lime-water  is  ufed 
with  the  fame  views ;  and  water  flrongly 
Impregnated  with  alum,  or  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  claret  or  port-wine,  is 
qften  employed  with  fuccefs. 

In  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds 
where-  fetons  cannot  be  employed,  it  is 
fometimes  difficult  to  prevent  the  exter- 
nal aperture  from  doling  long  before 
any  tendency  to  heal  appears  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fore ;  and  if  it  be  not  prevent- 
ed, much  mifchief  is  apt  to  enfue  by  mat- 
ter collecting  beneath,  and  burfiing  out 
from  time  to  time.  With  a  view  to  pre- 
vent this  di (agreeable  occurrence,  tents 
are  employed  of  prepared  fponge,  gen- 
tian root,  and  other  articles,  which,  by 
fwelling  with  the  moiflure  of  the  fores., 
ferve  very  effectually  to  keep -them  open. 
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But  while  they  anfwer  this  purpofe,  they 
are  very  apt  to  do  mifchief.  When  the 
opening  of  a  fore  is  plugged  up  with  a 
tent,  the  matter  which  forms  can  never 
be  difcharged  but  at  the  renewal  of  the 
dreffings ;  by  which  means  it  will  necef- 
farily  colled  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  give 
rife  to  abforption,  as  well  as  to  the  for^ 
mation  of  finufes,  by  the  matter  fpread- 
ing  between  the  layers  of  the  contiguous 
mufcles.  Tents,  therefore,  which  are  of 
folid  materials,  ought  never  to  be  of  fuch 
a  magnitude  as  to  fill  the  openings  of  fores. 
They  will  not  readily  do  harm  when  they 
are  of  fuch  a  diameter  as  to  admit  of  a  dif- 
charge  of  matter  while  they  are  inferted. 
But  when  they  are  employed  of  fuch 
iizes  as  to  fill  the  openings  entirely,  they 
ought  always  to  be  hollow  \  by  which  the 
apertures  into  the  fores  will  be  prevent- 
ed from  contracting,  while  the  matter 
will  be  difcharged  as  quickly  as  it  is 
formed.  For  this  purpofe  practitioners 
fhould  be  provided  with  tubes  of  differr 

cm 
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ent  forms  and  fizes,  fo  as  to  be  able  to 
fuit  any  aperture  they  meet  with.  Sil- 
ver tubes  are  commonly  employed ;  but 
thofe  of  lead  anfwer  better.  Being  foft- 
er  than  the  others,  they  do  not  create 
fo  much  uneafinefs,  and  they  are  more 
readily  formed  into  any  particular  fhape, 
fo  as  to  anfwer  for  finufes  of  a  ftraight 
or  crooked  direction. 

We  muft  obferve,  however,  that  tents 
and  tubes  of  every  kind  mould  be  ufed  with 
caution;  audit  is  more  particularly  necef- 
fary  that  this  mould  be  held  forth  to  be- 
ginners, for  there  is  no  point  in  practice 
in  which  they  are  more  apt  to  err.  As 
they  are  early  made  fenfible  of  the  danger 
which  enfues  from  matter  being  allowed 
to  colled:  in  fores,  they  very  univerfally 
fly  to  the  affiftance  of  tents  where-ever  a 
puncture  or  a  finus  is  difcovered.  But 
it  is  right  they  mould  know  that  tents  are 
feldom  necefTarv  :  for  when  once  a  vent 
is  given  to  matter,  the  opening  will  in 
general  be  preferved  merely  by  the  con- 
tinuance 
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tinuance  of  the  difcharge.  In  a  few  in- 
ilances,  indeed,  it  is  otherwife  ;  and  in 
all  fuch  cafes  the  leaden  tubes  fhould  be 
preferred. 

We  come  now  to-  fpeak  of  thofe 
wounds  which  are  attended  with  lace- 
ration and  contufionj  and  as  both  of 
thefe  circumflances  require  nearly  the 
fame  method  of  treatment,  it  will  not 
be  necefTary  to  fpeak  of  them  in  feparate 
feclions. 


SECTION    IV. 

Of  Lacerated  and  Contufed  Wounds* 

A  Wound  is  faid  to  be  lacerated,  when 
the  parts,  inftead  of  being  divided 
with  a  fharp-cutting  inflrument,  are  for- 
cibly tore  afunder ;  and  when,  inftead  of 
a  fmooth  equal  furface,  the  edges  are 
ragged  and  unequal :  And  we  conclude, 
that  contufion  takes  place  when  a  wound 

3  na- 
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has  been  made  with  a  blunt  or  obtufe 
body. 

Contufed  and  lacerated  wounds  differ 
in  many  points  from  iimple  incifed 
wounds  j  but  in  nothing  more  than  in 
this,  that  while  they  are  commonly  more 
hazardous,  they  feldom  at  firfl  exhibit 
fuch  alarming  appearances.  Thus  a 
iimple  cut,  which  commonly  heals  with 
eafe,  is  often  attended  with  a  much 
greater  retraction  of  the  divided  parts^ 
and  with  more  profufe  hemorrhagy,  than 
a  contufed  or  lacerated  wound.  Indeed 
it  is  one  conftant  effect  of  contufion  and 
laceration  to  prevent  the  effufion  of 
blood,  by  which  inattentive  obfervers^ 
in  forming  opinions  of  injuries  of  this 
kind,  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived :  for 
as  hemorrhagy  is  the  mofl  alarming 
fymptom  with  which  wounds  are  attend* 
ed,  when  it  does  not  occur  to  any  great 
height,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  that 
nothing  bad  can  happen.  Practitioners 
of  experience,  however,  will  not  be  de- 
ceived  by   this  :    for  it  has  long  been 

known. 
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known,  that  injuries  of  this  kind  prove 
always  more  dangerous  than  any  other 
kind  of  wound ;  and  the  more  violent 
the  contufion  or  laceration  has  been,  the 
iefs  blood  is  always  poured  out,  infomuch 
that  there  are  inftances  even  of  limbs  be- 
ing tore  offwithout  any  hemorrhagy  en- 
fiiing. 

The  pain  of  lacerated  and  contufed 
wounds  generally  varies  according  to  the 
violence  of  the  injury*  Thus,  in  leffer 
contufions,  the  pain  is  often  fevere,  while 
it  is  apt  to  be  inconsiderable  where  the 
nerves  of  any  part  have  been  completely 
deftroyed. 

The  immediate  effect,  both  of  lacera- 
tion and  contufion,  is  fwelling  or  tume- 
faction, which  .always  takes  place  in  a 
greater  or  leffer  degree  in  the  retracted 
ed??;es  of  the  wound.  This  feems  to  be 
the  confequence  of  effufion  into  the  fur- 
roundiug  cellular  fubflance.  When  the 
violence  has  not  been  fevere,  this  effufion 
commonly  terminates  in  fuppuration ; 
the  contufed  parts  feparate  from  thofe 

beneath 
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beneath  in  the  form  of  Houghs ;  and  a 
cure  of  the  remaining  fore  is  obtained 
by  the  means  we  pointed  out  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  fimple  incifed  wounds.  But  when 
the  parts  are  fo  much  injured  as  to  have 
their  texture  much  deftroyed,  and  efpe- 
cially  when  any  of  the  larger  arteries 
have  been  obliterated,  there  will  always 
be  caufe  to  fufpect  that  mortification  will 
occur.  In  found  conftitutions,  and  where 
the  wound  is  not  extenfive,  even  this  will 
not  often  prove  fatal :  for  in  fuch  cir- 
eumflances  the  mortified  parts  common- 
ly fall  foon  off,  and  a  cure  is  afterwards 
effected  in  the  ufual  manner.  But  in 
wounds  attended  with  contuiion  or  lace- 
ration to  any  confiderable  extent,  if  the 
habit  of  body  be  not  perfectly  good,  the 
gangrene  which  enfues  is  always  to  be 
confidered  as  hazardous  :  for  the  difeafe 
does  not  necefTarily  Hop  with  the  parts 
which  have  been  injured  \  but  is  apt  to 
proceed  to  thofe  which  were  not  imme- 
diately hurt  by  the  accident. 

And  again,  even  where  mortification 
%  does 
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does  not  fucceed  immediately,  when  parts 
have  been  either  much  lacerated  or  con- 
tufed,  fuch  a  violent  degree  of  inflam- 
mation is  apt  to  occur  as  often  termi- 
nates in  mortification,  notwithflanding 
all  our  endeavours  to  prevent  it ;  and 
in  whatever  way  the  difeafe  be  induced, 
it  is  always  attended  with  much  danger : 
for  befides  the  riik  of  parts  being  de- 
ftroyed  by  it,  which  are  immediately 
neceflary  for  life,  the  abforption  of  pu- 
trid matter  from  a  gangrenous  furface, 
proves  often  fuddenly  fatal,  even  when 
the  fize  of  the  fore  is  fo  inconfiderable 
as  to  give  no  caufe  to  fufpect  danger. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  in  the  treat- 
ment of  contufed  and  lacerated  wounds, 
that  our  principal  object  is  to  guard  a- 
gainft  the  acceflion  of  gangrene.  But  it 
is  likewife  clear,  that  this  is  not  always 
to  be  done  by  the  fame  fort  of  means  : 
for  we  may  readily  fuppcfe,  that  much 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  blood- 
letting, and  other  evacuations,  where  the 
injured  parts  are  highly  inflamed,  while 

no 
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no  benefit  would  probably  refult  from 
them  in  any  other  fltuation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  point  of  importance;  and  merits 
particular  attention. 

In  lacerated  or  contufed  wounds,  where 
the  parts  are  much  injured,  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  to  give  large  quantities  of 
bark  almofi:  immediately,  and  to  apply 
warm  dreilings  and  other  antifeptics  with 
a  view  to  prevent  gangrene*  It  is  evi* 
dent,  however,  that  the  indifcriminate 
adoption  of  this  pra&ice  mufl  frequently 
do  mifchief:  for  however  beneficial  it 
may  be  in  particular  cafes?  where  gan- 
grene has  already  taken  place,  it  is  cer* 
tain  that  it  will  rather  do  harm  where 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  ftill  continue 
violent  j  and  unlefs  mortification  actually 
exifts,  it  is  not  clear  that  in  anyinftance 
it  will  prove  ferviceable;  for  although 
we  have  various  proofs  of  the  efncacy  of 
bark  in  putting  a  flop  to  the  progrefs  of 
gangrene,  I  have  never  in  any  cafe  been 
fenfible  of  any  advantage  being  derived 

Vol,  V,  I  from 
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from  it  when  ufed  as  a  preventative  of 
it. 

Gangrene  may  arife  in  thefe  wounds 
from  two  caufes  :  From  the  ftoppage 
of  the  circulation  by  the  total  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  large  blood-vefTels  of 
a  part  ;  and  from  violent  inflamma- 
tion. 

Gangrene  proceeding  from  inflamma- 
tion, is  moft  to  be  dreaded  here;  for  that 
which  arifes  from  the  deflru&ion  of  blood- 
vefTels  is  by  no  means  fo  frequent.  The 
inflammation  therefore  which  takes  place 
in  wounds  of  this  kind,  will  always  de- 
mand our  attention  in  the  flrft  place. 

As  the  hemorrhagy,fubfequentto  con- 
tufion  or  laceration,  is  feldom  alarming, 
and  as  blood  difcharged  from  any  of  the 
veffels  that  have  been  injured  tends  more 
effectually  than  any  other  remedy  to  pre- 
vent inflammation  \  fuch  quantities  fhould 
be  taken  away  in  this  manner  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  injury  may  indicate,  and  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  may  admit.  Af- 
ter 
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ter  this,  if  the  divided  arteries  continue 
to  throw  out  blood,  they  mull  be  fecu- 
red  by  ligature  :  for  till  the  difcharge 
of  blood  be  flopped,  the  patient  will  not 
confider  himfelf  as  fafe  j  nor  can  the 
wound  be  examined  with  accuracy*  The 
parts  are  now  to*  oe  cleared  of  ail  extra- 
neous bodies,  as  far  as  this  can  be  done 
With  propriety,  and  are  to  be  placed  as 
much  as  poflible  in  their  natural  fitua^ 
tion;  but  no  kind  of  future  mould  be 
employed  for  their  retention.  If  the 
violence  which  has  been  done  to  them 
lias  been  considerable,  and  efpecially  if 
the  patient  complains  of  much  pain,  it 
will  be  flill  neceiTary  to  take  away  blood 
in  proportion  to  the  flrength  of  the  pa- 
tient: and  as  local  blood-letting  proves 
in  fuch  cafes  always  highly  ferviceabie, 
the  befl  method  of  difcharging  it  is  by 
means  of  leeches,  applied  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  edges  of  the  fore*  Indeed  no 
remedy  I  have  ever  employed  proves  fa 
certainly  ufeful  as  the  difcharge  of  blood 
in  this  manner  ;  for  it  not  only  tends  to 

I  2  prevent 
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prevent  the  inflammatory  fymptoms  from 
running  high,  but  it  very  commonly  ren- 
ders the  pain  moderate,  even  when  it  has 
previouily  been  fevere.  .  It  ought  never 
therefore  to  be  omitted '?  but  the  practi- 
tioner mould  take  care  that  it  be  propor- 
tioned as  nearly  as  poflible  to  the  vio- 
lence or  urgency  of  the  fymptoms  :  for 
the  difcharge  of  a  fmall  quantity  of  blood 
will  in  fome  cafes  of  contufion  or  lace- 
ration prove  fully  fufficient ;  while  in 
others,  it  is  necefTary  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration once  and  again. 

As  foon  as  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
blood  is  difcharged,  the  parts  affected, 
after  being  drefled  with  pledgits  of  any 
emollient  ointment,  mould  be  complete- 
ly covered  with  a  warm  emollient  poul- 
tice; and  this,  together  with  warm  fo- 
mentations, mould  be  renewed  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  fo  as  to  promote, 
with  as  much  certainty  as  poilible,  the 
formation  of  pus.  To  induce  fuppu- 
ration  in  wounds  of  this  kind,  is  in- 
deed an  object  of  th«  firfb  importance  : 

it 
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It  generally  relieves  all  the  fymp- 
toms  '?  and  till  fuch  time  as  it  takes 
place,  we  have  often  reafon  to  dread  the 
event. 

We  commonly  find,  when  fores  of  this 
defcription  become  covered  with  good  pus, 
that  the  pain  and  tenlion  abate  5  and  fuch 
of  the  parts  as  have  been  much  lacerated 
and  contufed,  and  which  hitherto  have 
been  floughy  or  perhaps  black  with  mor- 
tification, begin  now  to  feparate  from 
thofe  beneath :  and  this  being  accom- 
plifhed,  they  may  in  general  be  cured  in 
the  fame  manner  with  wounds  of  any 
other  kind.  Nay,  when  brought  to  this 
healing  ilate,  we  may  even  attempt  with 
fafety  to  expedite  the  cure  by  drawing 
the  edges  of  the  retracted  fkin  into  con- 
tact, either  by  means  of  the  uniting 
bandage  or  with  adhefive  plarters  3  for  al- 
though this  would  be  improper  in  the 
commencement  of  fuch  wounds,  while 
there  is  any  rifk  of  the  tenfion  and  in- 
flammation proceeding  too  far,  it  rnay 
with  much  propriety  be  advifed  when 
I  3  there 
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there  is  no  longer  any  reafon  to  be  afraid 
of  thefe  fymptoms. 

When  practitioners  are  immediately 
called,  fo  as  to  employ  the  means  we 
have  mentioned  in  due  time,  they  will 
not  often  fail  in  ordinary  cafes  :  but  it 
frequently  happens,  whether  from  the 
violence  of  the  injury,  the  tendency  in 
fome  conftitutions  not  only  to  inflamma- 
tion but  to  gangrene,  or  from  the  proper 
remedies  not  being  timec-ufly  applied, 
that  all  the  fymptoms  become  daily  worfe> 
and,  notwithftanding  repeated  blood- 
lettings both  general  and  local,  all  thofe 
parts  which  were  at  fir  ft  inflamed  become 
perfectly  black  and  mortified.  We  are 
not  now  to  truft  to  evacuations  :  on  the 
contrary,  whatever  tends  to  debilitate 
mould  be  avoided  %  and  we  know  from 
experience,  that,  in  this  iituation,  no 
remedies  prove  fo  ufeful  as  thofe  which 
invigorate  and  reflore  the  tone  of  the 
conftitution. 

With  this  view,  the  patient  mould  be 
deli  red    to   live    upon  nourifhing   food. 

He 
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He  mould  be  allowed  as  large  a  quantity 
as  he  can  take,  of  good  wine,  or  of  ftrong 
malt-liquor,  or  of  both;  and  Peruvian 
bark  mould  be  given  in  as  large  dofes, 
and  thefe  mould  be  as  frequently  re- 
peated, as  his  ftomach  will  permit.  In- 
deed bark  is  perhaps  the  only  remedy 
on  which  we  can  place  any  dependence; 
and  as  we  know  from  experience  that  it 
may  with  fafety  be  given  in  great  quan- 
tities, it  mould  always  be  exhibited  ia. 
cafes  of  this  kind  without  farther  limita- 
tion than  what  necefTarily  arifes  from  the 
ftate  of  the  flomach.  We  may  remark, 
too,  that  it  proves  in  general  ufeful  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  which  is 
taken ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  large 
dofes  are  not  more  naufeated  than  thofc 
which  do  not  contain  above  half  the  quan- 
tity. Where  it  is  of  importance  to  throw 
in  a  large  quantity  of  the  remedy  in  a 
fhort  fpace  of  time,  as  is  always  the  cafe 
in  gangrene,  it  mould  never  be  given 
in  lefs  than  dofes  of  a  dram,  or  even  of 
two  drams  when  the  patient  can  bear  it; 
I  4  and 
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and  theie  fhould  be  repeated  every  hour. 
Bark,  m  fome  cafes,  feems  to.  prove  more 
powerful  when  conjoined  with  the  vi- 
triolic acid  :  elixir  of  vitriol  may  there- 
fore be  given  along  with  it.  In  gan- 
grene ariling  from  debility,  opium  fre- 
quently proves  ufeful ;  and  as  it  does  not 
counteract  the  bark,  the  two  remedies 
may  with  fafety  be  prefcribed  together. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ft  ate  of  the  fore 
mull  be  particularly  attended  to.  As 
long  as  there  is  any  tendency  in  the  con- 
tiguous parts  to  inflammation,  the  bed 
applications,  perhaps,  are  warm  emolli- 
ent poultices  and  fomentations  \  for,  as 
we  have  elfewhere  mown,  that  the  fepa- 
ration  of  mortified  parts  is  commonly 
effected  by  a  fuppuration  taking  place 
between  them  and  the  adjoining  found 
parts,  we  neceiTarily  derive  moil  advan- 
tage from  whatever  tends  to  promote  it  *. 
Eut  as  no  fuppuration  will  occur  without 
fame  degree  of  inflammation,  when  there 

is 

••Vide  Treaiife  on  Ulcers,  &c.  Part  I.  where  this 
fubjeft  is  mors  fully  cciifidercd. 
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is  no  reafon  to  imagine  that  this  will 
otherwife  happen,  we  mould  endea- 
vour to  excite  it  by  the  application  of 
warm  dreflings  to  the  fore,  and  efpeci- 
ally  by  the  ufe  of  ftimulating  fubflances 
to  the  contiguous  found  parts.  Mu- 
fxard  applied  in  the  form  of  a  poul- 
tice, as  well  as  fome  others  of  the  rube- 
facients, have  proved  ufeful  in  this  man- 
ner;  and  I  have  employed  with  advan- 
tage a  ftrong  folution  of  crude  fal  am- 
moniac in  vinegar  and  water.  It  is  pro- 
per, however,  to  obferve,  that  this  prac- 
tice muft  be  managed  with  caution  :  for 
much  inflammation  might  often  prove 
detrimental,  while  in  every  infeance  it 
would  be  unnecefTary ;  for  we  know  from 
experience,  that  a  fmall  degree  of  it 
proves  always  fufficient.  As  foon,  there- 
fore, as  it  is  obferved  that  the  mortified 
parts  are  furrounded  with  a  kind  of  in- 
flamed ring,  the  ftimulating  applications 
ihould  be  removed  in  order  to  give  place 
to  warm  emollients  for  the  purpofes  men- 
tioned above.  Any  parts  that  are  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  mortified  may  with  fafety  be 
removed ;  indeed  the  crfenfive  fmell 
which  they  produce  renders  this  a  ne- 
cefFary  meafure  :  but  the  common  prac- 
tice, of  making  incifions  through  the 
difeafed  parts  into  thofe  beneath  which 
are  ftill  found,  mould  never  be  adopted. 
No  advantage  can  be  derived  from  it, 
and  it  may  be  productive  of  much  harm. 
It  is  recommended  with  the  view  of  gi- 
ving more  free  accefs  to  the  ointments, 
and  other  remedies  ufed  as  dreffings, 
than  could  otherwife  be  obtained;  but  I 
have  not  in  any  inftance  feen  it  prove 
ufeful,  and  in  different  cafes  I  have  been 
fenflble  of  its  doing  mifchief.  It  may 
very  readily  carry  the  putrid  matter  of 
gangrene  more  deeply  into  the  contigu- 
ous found  parts  than  it  would  otherwife 
penetrate.  In  fome  cafes  it  has  evidently 
induced  more  inflammation  than  was  ne- 
ceflary  ;  and  in  more  inftances  than  one 
I  have  known  fcariflcations  prove  hurt- 
ful, by  exciting  very  troublefome  hemor- 
rhagies. 

By 
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By  perfi fling  in  the  ufe  of  bark,  and 
of  the  other  remedies  we  have  jufl  men- 
tioned, and  efpecially  if  the  flrength 
of  the  patient  be  fupported  with  wine 
and  nourishing  food,  even  bad  cafes  of 
gangrene  will  often  terminate  happily ; 
the  mortified  parts  will  feparate,  and  the 
remaining  fore  will  heal  kindly  and  ea- 
fily  with  common  mild  dreffings :  But 
in  other  inflances,  notwithstanding  all 
our  endeavours,  the  difeafe  will  continue 
to  fpread,  and  nothing  will  prevent  its 
fatal  termination.  When  gangrene  is 
feated  in  any  of  the  extremities,  it  is  the 
common  practice,  when  other  means  of 
cure  fail,  and  when  the  mortification  is 
fl  ill  advancing,  to  amputate  above  the 
difeafed  parts :  we  have  elfewhere  mown, 
however,  that  this  practice  mould  not  be 
adopted ;  and  when  treating  of  amputa- 
tion, we  ihall  again  have  occafion  to  enter 
on  the  confideration  of  it. 

In  the  treatment  of  mortification,  it  is 
a  good  general  rule  to  be  ver}7  fparing 
ef  every  evacuation  from  the  firfc  appear- 
ance 
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ance  of  the  difeafe,  and  this  efpecially 
with  refpect  to  blood-letting.  But  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  already  obferved, 
I  think  it  right  to  remark,  that  in  all 
cafes  of  inflammation  where  the  approach 
of  gangrene  is  dreaded,  and  particularly 
in  wounds  attended  with  much  contulion 
or  laceration,  till  mortification  actually 
occurs,  we  mould  proceed  with  freedom 
in  an  antiphlogiflic  courfe,  particularly 
in  difcharging  as  much  blood  as  the  de- 
gree of  inflammation  may  appear  to  ren- 
der necefTary ;  and  I  infift  on  this  point 
the  more  fully,  from  having  often  ob- 
ferved much  mifchief  enfue  from  practi- 
tioners being  too  timid  in  advifing  it. 
Being  afraid  of  finking  the  patient  too 
much,  they  avoid  the  only  remedy  that 
could  probably  fave  him :  for,  in  fuch 
circumflances,  it  is  the  violence  of  the 
inflammation  of  which  we  have  moll  rea- 
fon  to  be  afraid ;  and  as  we  know  of  no 
remedy  which  can  with  fuch  certainty 
be  depended  upon  for  removing  inflam- 
mation as  blood-letting,  it  mould  be  pre- 
fer rib  ed 
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fcribed  with  as  much  freedom  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  and  other  cir- 
cumftances  will  permit;  by  which  the 
acceflion  of  gangrene  will  often  be  pre- 
vented when  all  the  ufual  remedies  would 
probably  fail. 

What  we  have  hitherto  faid  in  this 
and  the  preceding  fedtions,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  common  to  wounds  in  gene- 
ral :  We  now  proceed  to  confider  thofe 
wounds,  which,  either  from  the  nature 
of  the  part  wounded,  or  from  its  luna- 
tion, demand  a  peculiar  treatment. 


SECTION    V. 
Of  Wounds  in  the  Veins. 


T  is  difficult  to  reftrain  the  hemor* 
rhagies  which  fometimes  enfue  from 
wounded   arteries,    on   account  of  the 
force    with    which   the    blood   is    pro- 
pelled 
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pelled  into  them  by  the  heart,  and  on 
account  of  their  mufcular  coats,  which 
prevent  them  from  collapfmg  readily* 
But  in  the  veins  neither  of  thefe  circum- 
rtances  take  place}  the  contractile  power 
with  which  they  are  endowed  is  very  in- 
confiderable  ;  and  we  do  not  perceive 
that  the  circulation  in  them  is  much  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  the  heart. 

For  thefe  reaforis,  wounds  in  the  veins 
heal  with  more  eafe  and  are  attended  with 
lefs  danger  than  wounds  of  the  arteries : 
Indeed  we  know,  that  the  larger!  veins 
are  often  much  injured,  and  that  no  bad 
fymptom  will  enfue  ->  wtiile  very  trouble- 
fome  confequences  will  follow  from 
wounds  even  of  fmall  arteries.  In  ge- 
neral, therefore,  we  have  no  great  reafon 
to  be  afraid  of  wounds  in  the  veins  :  for 
while  wre  have  it  in  our  power  to  check 
the  hemorrhagy,  we  never  obferve  any 
detriment  to  enfue  even  from  the  obli- 
teration of  the  larger!  external  veins ;  for 
the  anaftomoilng  branches  fo  readily  ad- 
mit of  dilatation,  that  they  fbon  become 

2  fuffi- 
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fufficient  for  carrying  on  the  circulation 
beyond  the  parts  affected. 

We  commonly  find,  that  a  longitudinal 
cut  in  a  vein  heals  with  eafe  when  it  is 
flightly  covered  with  a  piece  of  dry  lint 
or  foft  old  linen :  When  this  fails,  the  he- 
morrhagy  may  be  always  Hopped  by  the 
application  of  a  piece  of  dry  fponge  or  of 
agaric  to  the  bleeding  orifice,  and  fecu- 
ring  it  with  moderate  prefTure.     But  in 
tranfverfe  cuts  in  the  large  veins,  or  when 
any  of  them  are  cut  entirely  acrofs,  it  may 
fometimes  happen,  either  that  preflurc 
cannot  be  properly  applied  to  the  wound, 
or  that  it  does  not  prove  fufEcient  for 
Hopping  the  difcharge :    In  fuch  cafes, 
efcharotic    applications    are    commonly 
advifed,  and  by  fome  practitioners  the 
actual  cautery  is  employed ;  but  none  of 
thefe  can  be  depended  on}   and  they  are 
apt  to  create  a  good  deal  of  uneafinefs. 
The  fame  remedy  therefore  fhould  be 
employed  here  that  we  daily  ufe  in  he- 
morrhagy  from  wounds  in  the  arteries, 
namely,  ligatures  \    which,  when   pro- 
perly 
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perly  applied,  neither  fail  in  their  effects, 
nor  produce  any  material  inconveniency. 
h\  the  application  of  ligatures,  we  have 
elfcvvhere  mown,  that  the  crooked  needle 
mould  feldom  cr  never  be  ufed,  and  that 
the  tenaculum  alone  mould  be  employ- 
cd. 


SECTION   VI. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Lymphatics* 

'THE  lymphatics  are  equally  liable 
to  injuries  with  other  parts  of  the 
body:  As  they  often  lie  contiguous  to 
veins,  they  are  fometimes  wounded  in 
the  operation  of  blood-letting;  and  they 
are  not  unfrequently  cut  in  opening  bu- 
boes and  other  glandular  colle&ions  of 
matter. 

When   the   fmaller  branches  only  of 
lymphatics  are  opened,  we  may  readily 
2  fuppofe 
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iiippofe  that  they  will  heal  along  with 
the  reft  of  the  Wound ,  but  the  wounded 
lymphatic  is  fometimes  fo  large,  that  it 
does  not  heal  fo  foon  as  the  other  parts, 
but  continues  to  pour  out  its  contents 
In  confiderable  quantity,  giving  a  good 
deal  of  inconveniency,  and  at  the  fame 
time  weakening  the  patient  :  We  mould 
never  hefitate  therefore  in-  putting  a  flop 
to  the  difcharge. 

Various  means  have  been  propofed  for 
effecting  this*  In  fome  cafes  it  has  been 
done  by  compreffion  alone :  Aflringents 
have  been  advifed,  together  with  the  ap- 
plication of  dry  fponge,  agaric,  and  of 
common  puff-ball ;  and  both  the  actual 
and  potential  cauteries  have  been  ufed» 
But  when  moderate  preffiire  fails,  the 
mofl  effectual  remedy  is  the  taking  up 
the  injured  lymphatic  with  a  ligature,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  do  wounded  arte- 
ries* No  objection  can  be  made  to  this; 
and  it  anfwers  the  purpofe  in  the  moil 
certain  manner. 

Vol,  V,  K  SECTION 
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SECTION"    VII. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Nerves  and  Tendons ;  and  of 
Ruptures  of  the  Tendons. 

117 HEN  treating  of  blood-letting, 
as  well  as  in  a  preceding  part  of 
this  chapter,  I  had  occafion  to  fpeak  of 
the  confequences  which  fometimes  enfue 
from  partial  divilions  of  nerves,  and  ten- 
dons, and  of  the  means  which  feem  to  be 
beft  adapted  for  removing  them.  At 
prefent  it  might  be  fumcient  to  refer 
to  thefe  parts  of  the  Work ;  but  I  mall 
now  make  a  few  additional  obferva- 
tions. 

It  mull  often  happen,  that  nerves  and 
tendons  are  partially  divided  along  with 
other  parts ;  but  when  no  pain  arifes  from 
it,  this  accident  does  not  particularly- 
come  under  the  obfervation  of  practi- 
tioners.    In  fuch  cafes  they  heal  along 

■With 
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with  the  other  parts  of  the  wound :  But 
in  various  instances,  either  from  fome 
lingular  degree  of  irritability  in  the  in- 
jured parts,  or  from  a  peculiarity  of 
constitution^  which  We  cannot  explain^ 
the  flighteft  puncture  of  a  nerve  or  of  a 
tendon,  will  induce  very  fevere  pain,  in- 
flammation, convulfions,  and  even  death. 
,  Whenever  we  have  reafon  to  fufpect, 
from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  that  the 
other  fymptoins  may  fupervene,  the  moft 
effectual  means  mould  be  immediately 
ufed  for  preventing  them:  for  when 
once  convulsions  take  place,  we  are  never 
certain  of  being  able  to  allay  them.  In 
fome  cafes j  large  dofes  of  opiates  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe :  but  when  they  do  not 
very  quickly  prove  fuccefsful,  no  time 
mould  be  loft  in  putting  the  only  remedy 
in  practice^  on  which  we  can  place  much 
dependence ;  and  that  is,  the  complete 
divifion  of  the  injured  nerve  or  tendon. 
By  this  we'  may  indeed  induce  a  certain 
degree  of  infenfibility  in  the  parts  be- 
neath, or  they  may  even  be  deprived  of 
K  2  Bfai 
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the  power  of  voluntary  motion;  but  any 
inconvenience  which  this  may  occafion 
will  be  trifling,  when  compared  with 
the  advantages  which  refult  from  the 
operation  :  For  I  can  from  experience 
afTert,  that  it  feldom  fails  in  removing  all 
the  fymptoms,  when  it  is  timeoufly  em- 
ployed ;  while,  in  different  instances, 
wounds  of  this  kind  have  terminated  in 
death  where  it  has  been  omitted. 

In  this  manner  we  may  obviate  the 
effects  of  punctures  and  partial  wounds* 
either  in  the  nerves  or  tendons :  But 
it  is  neceflary  to  mention  the  method 
of  treatment  to  be  purfued  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds  or  ruptures  of  the  large 
tendons,  when  they  are  completely  di- 
vided. As  a  complete  divifion  of  any 
of  the  large  tendons  is  always  atr- 
tended  with  much  retraction,  it  was 
long  ago  inculcated  by  practitioners, 
to  draw  the  retracted  extremities  of 
the  ruptured  tendon  into  contact,  and  to 
retain  them  in  this  fknation  by  futures: 

and 
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and  this  being  done,  and  the  limb  placed 
in  a  favourable  fituation,  the  reft  of  the 
fore  was  treated  in  the  ufual  way. 

There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  cures 
having  been  often  accomplilhed  in  this 
manner:  nay,  where  tendons  have  been 
merely  ruptured,  without  any  external 
wound,  as  often  happens  with  the  tendo 
Achillis,  the  retracted  ends  of  the  ten- 
don have  been  laid  bare  by  an  incifion, 
for  the  very  purpofe  of  retaining  them  by 
futures.  This,  however,  is  a  very  paim, 
ful  operation  \  and  as  the  fame  intention 
may  be  accomplifhed  in  a  much  more 
fimple  manner,  it  ought  to  be  laid  afide* 
When  it  was  firfh  propofed  to  unite  rup- 
tured or  wounded  tendons  by  mc  aiif 
futures,  it  was  the  common  opinion,  that, 
in  order  to  infure  a  reunion  of  divided 
parts,  it  was  abfolutely  necefTary  to  bring 
them  into  clofe  contact ;  and  the  fame 
idea  prevailed,  not  merely  with  refpect  to 
tendons,  but  with  regard  to  bones,  as 
well  as  other  parts. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractured  bones 
K  3  and 
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and  of  ruptured  tendons,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
right  general  rule  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  divided  parts  as  nearly  into  contact 
as  poflible :  but  we  now  know  that  cures 
maybe  accomplifhed  where  the  retraction 
of  parts  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  render  it 
jmpoflible  to  draw  them  together;  nay, 
that  it  has  often  been  done,  even  where  a 
portion  of  a  tendon  or  of  a  bone  has  been 
completely  removed.  Very  confiderable 
portions  of  bone  have  been  regenerated; 
and  although  we  are  not  certain  that  any 
part  of  a  tendon  has  ever  been  renewed, 
yet  fuch  adhelions  always  take  .place  be- 
tween the  retracted  ends  of  the  divided 
tendon  and  the  contiguous  parts,  as  tend 
in  a  great  meafure  to  fupply  the  deficiency. 
Thus  I  have  known  different  inftances  of 
the  tendon  of  the  rotula  being  ruptured, 
as  well  as  of  the  tendo  Achillis :  and  al- 
though the  ends  of  the  retracted  tendons 
could  never  be  brought  within  an  inch 
of  each  ether;  yet  in  all  of  them,  where, 
proper  attention  was  given,  the  cures, 
have  been  fa  far  complete,  that  the  ufe 
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of  the  limbs  has  been  very  perfectly  re- 
ftored.  Some  degree  of  rtiffhefs  has  of- 
ten indeed  remained  for  a  coniiderable 
time  ;  but  at  lafl  even  this  fymptom  has 
very  commonly  been  removed. 

Wherever  a  wounded  tendon  may  be 
fituated,  or  even  where  it  is  only  ruptu- 
red, without  any  injury  being  done  to 
the  external  parts,  the  limb  mould  be 
placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  moll  rea- 
dily admit  of  the  retracted  ends  of  the 
tendon  being  brought  nearly  together  ^ 
and  when  in  this  fituation,  the  mufcles  of 
the  whole  limb  in  which  the  injury  has 
happened  mull  be  tied  down  with  a 
roller  in  fuch  a  way  as  will  prevent  them 
from  all  kind  of  exertion  during  the 
cure,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  parts  are 
placed  in  fuch  a  polition  as  will  tend  moil 
effectually  to  keep  them  eafy  and  relaxed* 
Thus,  in  a  wound  or  rupture  of  the  ten^ 
don  of  the  rectus  mufcle  of  the  thigh., 
the  patient's  leg  mould  be  kept  as  much. 
as  poilible  ftretched  out  during  the  cure? 
while  the  thigh  mould  be  in  fome  de^ 
K-  4  gree 
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gree  bent,  fo  as  to  relax  the  mufcle  itfelf 
as  far  as  it  can  be  done.  "While  in  fimi- 
lar  affections  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  the 
knee  mould  be  kept  conflantly  bent,  fo  as 
to  relax  the  mufcles  of  the  leg  as  much 
as  poffible;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  foot 
mould  be  ftretched  out,  fo  as  to  admit  of 
the  ends  of  the  ruptured  tendon  being 
brought  nearly  into  contact.  In  apply- 
ing a  roller  to  fecure  the  mufcles  and 
tendons  in  this  Situation,  it  mould  be 
done  with  a  firmnefs  quite  fufhcient  for 
the  purpofe,  at  the  fame  time  that  care  i$ 
taken  to  prevent  it  from  impeding  the 
circulation  :  with  this  view,  fine  foft  flan- 
nel mould  be  preferred  either  to  linen  or 
cotton  >  for  being  more  elaflic,  it  more 
readily  yields  to  any  fwelling  with  which 
the  limb  may  be  attacked. 

The  late  Dr  Monro  was  the  firil  who 
gave  any  accurate  directions  for  treating 
a  rupture  of  the  large  tendons  \  and  he 
has  probably  done  it  with  the  more  pre- 
cilion,  from  having  himfelf  experienced 
the  effects  of  this  misfortune  in  the  tendo. 

A  chit 
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Achillis.  As  the  method  which  he  points 
out,  and  the  inftruments  which  he  recom- 
mends, are  very  fimple  and  judicious^ 
and  as  they  have  in  various  inflances  been 
found  to  anfwer  very  completely,  a  de- 
feription  of  them  will  be  considered  as  a 
proper  addition  to  this  article. 

The  different  inftruments  ufed  by  Dr 
Monro,  with  the  feveral  parts  of  each  of 
them,  are  reprefented  in  Plate  LXVIL 

Fig.  9.  Is  a  foot-fock  or  flipper,  A,  of 
double  quilted  tjcken;  from  the  heel  of 
which,  B,  the  quilted  ftrap,  D,  is  of  fuch 
a  length  as  to  reach  above  the  calf  of  the 
leg. 

Fig.  1.  Aftrong  quilted  calf-piece,  E, 
with  pye-holes,  FF,  on  each  fide,  through 
which  a  lace,  fig.  2.  is  to  be  pafTed,  and 
with  a  buckle,  G,  fo  placed  on  its  back- 
part,  that  when  the  lacing  is  on  the  out- 
fide|of  the  leg,  the  buckle  will  be  in  the 
middle  of  the  lower  part.  Two  rows  of 
pye-holes  are  here  reprefented,  one  on 
each  fide ;  either  of  which  may  be  ufed 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  leg. 

In 
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In  Dr  Monro's  cafe,  the  foot  and  leg 
were  fir  ft  wrapped  in  foft  flannel  finoked 
with  fumes  of  benzoin,  when  he  put  on, 
as  in  fig,  3.  the  foot-fock  A  and  calf- 
piece  E ;  and  bringing  the  ftrap  H  thro' 
the  buckle  G,  he  could  by  it  extend  the 
foot,  and  pull  down  the  calf  to  what  de^ 
gree  might  be  judged  proper,  and  there 
it  was  fecured  with  the  buckle. 

This  bandage  anfwered  the  intention 
perfeclly  well;  and  it  was  wore  night 
and  day.  It  mould  be  drawn  tighter 
during  ileep,  and  relaxed  when  the  pa- 
tient is  awake  and  on  his  guard :  during 
which  the  foot  mould  be  placed  upon  a 
ftool,  as  at  I ',  and  the  calf-piece  mould  be 
frequently  fluffed,  or  made  eafier  by 
loofening  the  lace,  fo  as  to  prevent  the 
foot  from  fwelling,  which  is  apt  to  hap- 
pen if  this  be  omitted.  To  prevent  the 
toes  from  becoming  uneafy,  the  foot- 
fock  mould  be  left  open  at  the  end  K. 

During  the  firft  fortnight  the  Doctor 

made  no  motion  nor  effort  with  his  foot, 

1  but 
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but  was  carried  In  a  chair,  running  on 
caflors;  from  one  part  of  his  houfe  to  an- 
other :  After  this  he  began  to  move  the 
foot  backwards  and  forwards,  fo  gently 
as  not  to  give  pain.  In  a  gradual  man- 
ner thefe  motions  were  increafed;  the 
extenlion  of  the  leg  and  flexion  of  the 
foot  were  always  flopped  on  their  produ- 
cing any  uneafinefs. 

Gn  beginning  to  walk,  the  affected  leg, 
which  was  the  left,  was  always  put  be- 
fore the  right,  fo  that  the  left  foot  might 
be  as  well  extended  as  poflible.  To  pre- 
vent any  danger  from  falling,  a  cane  was 
ufed  in  the  right  hand. 

The  void  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
divided  tendon  became  infenfible  in  a 
few  days,  except  that  a  foftnefs  was  felt 
there  more  than  any  where  elfe  \  but  this 
part  turned  gradually  thicker  and  harder, 
till  a  knot  was  formed  in  it  of  the  fize 
of  a  middle-iized  plum.  At  firfl  this  tu- 
mor was  equally  hard  with  a  piece  of 
cartilage;  but  it  gradually  became  fqfter^ 

and 
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and  diminimed  fo  much,  that  at  laft  it 
was  fcarcely  perceptible. 

With  a  view  to  ftrengthen  the  leg  and 
foot,  cold  water  was  poured  upon  them, 
and  immediately  thereafter  they  were 
well  rubbed.  This  was  firfl  employed 
fome  weeks  after  the  accident :  but  no  ad- 
vantage being  derived  from  it,  the  parts 
were  afterwards  ftrongly  rubbed  twice  a 
day  with  unguentum  althese,  or  fome  o- 
ther  emollient;  and  this  was  continued 
till  the  limb  could  be  ufed  with  free- 
dom. 

In  about  two  weeks  from  the  time  of 
receiving  the  injury,  the  Doctor  was  obli- 
ged to  go  abroad,  when  he  ufed  a  pair  of 
fhoes  with  heels  two  inches  high,  and  ap- 
plied the  machine,  which  we  ihall  pre- 
fently  defcribe,  through  the  day,  inftead 
of  the  former  bandage ;  which,  ho  #ever, 
was  always  put  on  at  night  for  a  month 
longer. 

This  new  machine,  fig.  8.  is  a  piece  of 
iteel,  the  middle  ilalk  of  which,  L,  is 
narrow  but  ftrong;    the  ends,  MM,  are 

thin 
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thin  and  concave,  and  mufl  be  adapted 
to  the  convexity  of  the  foot  and  fore- 
part of  the  leg.  Three  ftaples,  a,  ay  af 
fiand  up  from  the  fore-part  of  the  fteel ; 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  broad 
ends,  and  the  third  in  the  middle  of  the 
ftalk.  All  the  fteel,  except  the  ftalk, 
mould  be  covered  with  foft  leather,  and 
the  concavities  of  MM  mould  be  well 
buffed,  as  the  fofter  rupture-bandages 
commonly  are. 

After  putting  on  the  fhoes  and  ftock- 
ings,  one  end  of  this  machine  was  put 
upon  the  broad-part  of  the  foot,  nearer 
the  toes  than  the  buckle  of  the  fhoe,  and 
the  other  end  was  placed  upon  the  fore- 
part of  the  leg;  then  one  ribband,  or  a 
thong  of  leather,  fig.  5.  was  put  round 
the  foot,  and  another,  fig.  6.  round  the 
leg,  to  pafs  through  the  two  flaples  near 
the  ends  of  the  machine,  and  there  fecu- 
red  with  ftraps  or  buckles,  but  without 
being  drawn  tight.  A  third  ftrap  or 
ribband,  fig.  7.  with  its  middle,  N,  ap- 
plied to.  the,  hollow  of  the  foot^  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  before  the  heel,  had  its  end* 
paffed  on  each  fide  of  the  foot  through  a 
iioofe,  o  o,  of  a  fourth  thcng  of  leather, 
P,  that  came  round  the  quarter-heel  of 
the  (hoe,- to  be  afterwards  put  through 
the  middle  ftaple;  where,  after  thefe 
ends,  q  q,  were  drawn  as  tight  as  was 
thought  convenient  for  extending  the 
foot,  they  were  fecured  with  the  buckle 
or  with  knots.  See  the  application  of 
this  machine  in  figure  4. 

This  was  continued  for  the  fpace  or 
five  months  ',  but  thofe  who  may  find 
it  inconvenient,  might  ufe  inftead  of  it  a 
thong  of  leather,  fewed  at  one  end  to  the 
upper  and  middle  part  of  the  quarter- 
heel  of  the  fhoe,  and  fattened  at  the  other 
end  to  a  garter  or  ftrap  put  above  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  The  high-heeled  moes 
were  continued  for  a  confiderable  time : 
two  years  elapfed  before  they  were 
thrown  afide ;  by  which  means,  and  by 
treating  the  injured  limb  during  all  that 
period  with  great  caution,  a  very  complete 
cure  was  obtained  >  while  others,  who 

havs 
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have  not  been  fo  attentive  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  matters  of  this  kind,  have 
not  been  fo  fortunate ;  fome  of  them  ha* 
ving  the  tendon  ruptured  a  fecond,  or 
even  a  third  time,  and  others  remain- 
ing ftirT  and  lame  for  a  great  length  of 
time. 


SECTION    VIIL 
» 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Ligaments* 

Ty  Y  Ligaments,"  we  underfland  thofe 
flexible  bodies  which  ferve  to  co- 
ver the  different  articulations,  and  by 
which  many  of  the  bones  are  firmly 
tied  to  one  another.  The  bones  of 
the  pelvis  are  united  by  ftrong  liga- 
ments \  and  we  know,  that  fever al  other 
bones  are  chiefly  connected  by  the  fame 
means.  But  as  all  thefe  ligaments  lie 
deep,  they  are  not  much  expofed  to  the 
effects  of  external  violence;  and  the 
fame  caufe  puts  it  out  of  our  power  ta  ap- 
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ply  any  particular  treatment  for  injuries; 
ttrhich  may  accidentally  be  done  to  them. 
Our  obfervations  at  prefent  are  therefore 
chiefly  applicable  to  wounds  of  the  liga- 
ments of  joints,  commonly  termed  Cap-» 
fular  Ligaments. 

As  the  ligaments  are  not  fo  plentiful^ 
ly  fupplied  with  nerves  as  fome  other 
parts  of  the  body,  feveral  anatomifts  have 
been  induced  to  believe  that  they  are 
not  polTeired  of  fenfibility  ;  by  which 
we  might  be  led  to  conclude,  that  inju- 
ries done  to  them,  would  not  probably 
require  much  attention:  But  although 
Nature  for  obviotii  reafons  has  not  made 
the  ligaments  highly  fenfible ;  and  altho* 
in  a  healthy  Hate  they  will  bear  much 
fatigue  without  furTering  fo  much  as 
other  parts  of  the  body;  yet  the  fact  is 
undoubted,  that  they  are  rendered  ex- 
tremely fenfible  by  difeafe;  and  that 
wounds  inflicted  on  them  are  frequently 
productive!  of  very  alarming  confequen- 
ces.  We  have  often  indeed  known  the 
ligaments  of  joints  much  injured,  nay, 
2  violently 
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violently  lacerated,  by  the  heads  of  the 
bones  which  they  furround  being  pufhed 
through  them,  as  well  as  by  other  caufes 
without  any  bad  euecl  being  experienced 
from  it ',  and  in  fome  cafes  the  wounds 
have  healed  as  eahly  as  if  the  ligaments 
had  not  been  affected.  Thefe,  however, 
are  rare  occurrences,  and  are  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  upon:  for  in  a 
great  proportion  of  cafes  where  joints 
are  wounded,  the  fymptbms  which  en- 
fue  are  fevere  and  hazardous.  Affec- 
tions of  this  kind,  however,  are  very  de- 
ceiving :  for  in  general  nothing  alarming 
appears  at  firfl>  nor  for  feveral  days  after 
the  accident ;  and  when  the  patient  is 
treated  with  care  and  attention,  I  have 
known  a  week  pafs  over  before  any  other 
fymptom  has  been  obferved  than  what 
ufually  takes  place  in  the  moil  fimple 
wounds.  But,  at  length,  the  patient  be- 
gins to  feel  an  uneafy  fenfation  of  ftiff- 
nefs  over  the  affected  joint,  which  by  de- 
grees turns  more  fevere;  when  the  parts 
become  rVelied^  tenfe,  and  fomewhat 
Vol,  V»  L  inflamed. 
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inflamed.  In  this  fituation  the  pain  is 
in  general  fo  very  fevere,  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  allow  the  joint  to  be  touch- 
ed: He  complains  of  a  tightnefs  round 
the  whole,  as  if  it  was  firmly  tied  or 
girded;  and  the  inflammation,  which  at 
firfi  was  confined  to  the  joint  itfelf,  is 
now  apt  to  fpread  over  the  whole  limb. 

If  the  wound  or  laceration  in  the  cap- 
fular  ligament  is  large,  the  fynovia  is  of- 
ten difcharged  in  confiderable  quantities 
at  firft;  but  the  fwelling  induced  by  the 
inflammation  gradually  puts  a  flop  to  it, 
till  at  lafi  the  wound  becomes  dry  and 
iloughy.  In  the  courfe  of  a  few  days, 
however,  extenfive  fuppurations  begin 
to  form  over  the  joint;  and  on  thefe  be- 
ing laid  open,  large  quantities  of  pus  are 
difcharged  together  with  fynovia.  By 
this  the  teniion  and  girding  pain  are  im- 
mediately removed,  and  the  patient  ex- 
periences much  relief;  but  fucceffive  fup- 
purations often  take  place,  which  from 
time  to  time  excite  a  renewal  of  all  the 
fymptoms,  and  by  which  the  patient's 

health 
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health  is  at  lafl  very  apt  to  be  much  in- 
jured. 

When  wounds  in  the  ligaments  do  not 
heal  quickly,  and  almoft  without  the 
formation  of  matter,  this  is  in  general 
the  manner  in  which  they  terminate ;  at 
leafl  it  is  the  cafe  in  the  larger  joints,  and 
it  is  in  thefe  chiefly  that  they  ever  prove 
alarming:. 

From  this  hillory  of  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  fymptoms,  fome  advantage 
may  be  derived  in  conducting  the  cure. 
From  this  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  not  mere- 
ly the  injury  done  to  the  ligament  which 
we  have  to  dread ;  but  a  fecondary  train 
of  fymptoms,  which  are  very  apt  to  re- 
mit from  it.  Although  none  of  the 
lining  membranes  of  cavities,  which  are 
naturally  fhut  up  from  the  air,  feem  to  be 
endowed  with  much  feniibility,  it  feems 
to  be  a  very  common  eifecl:  of  air  finding 
accefs  to  them  to  give  them  an  exquifite 
degree  of  it.  Of  this  we  have  frequent 
proofs  in  wounds  which  penetrate  the 
cavities  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  j  and 
L  2  it 
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it  is  evidently  to  this  caufe  that  we  are 
to  attribute  thofe  confequences  which 
refult  from  wounds  in  the  capfular  liga- 
ments of  joints. 

This  points  out  a  very  important  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  treatment  of  fuch 
wounds ;  namely,  the  prevention,  as  far 
as  is  in  our  power,  of  air  finding  accefs 
to  thefe  cavities.  In  large  lacerated 
wounds  this  will,  for  the  moll  part,  be 
impracticable  \  but  in  common  incifed 
wounds,  it  may  often  be  very  complete- 
ly effected. 

It  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  till  we 
are  certain  that  any  extraneous  body 
that  may  have  been  carried  in  is  extract- 
ed. This  being  accomplished,  we  may 
very  commonly  cover  the  wound  in  the 
capfular  ligament  entirely,  by  pulling  the 
fkin  fo  far  over  it,  that  the  wound  in  the 
one  may  not  correfpond  with  that  in  the 
other  j  and  as  the  fkin  about  the  joints 
is  fufficiently  lax  to  admit  of  this,  it  may 
always  be  eafily  done.  We  are  now  to 
fix  the  fkin  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  may 

not 
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not  retract,  either  by  futures  or  adhefive 
plafiers  :  but  in  general  the  latter  will 
prove  fumcient,  if  they  be  aflifled  by  the 
application  of  a  proper  bandage;  and 
they  are  preferable  to  futures,  which  in 
this  fituation  are  apt  to  excjte  inflam- 
mation. After  the  plailers  are  ap- 
plied, the  fkin  and  cellular  fubftance 
mould  be  fupported  in  their  fituation  by 
palling  a  flannel  roller  fpirally  round  the 
joint,  fo  as  to  produce  an  equal  degree 
of  compreffion  over  the  whole  of  it,  of  a 
dghtnefs  fufficient  for  fupporting  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  applied  without  inter- 
rupting the  circulation.  The  patient 
mould  be  in  bed  while  the  dreffings  are 
applied,  fo  that  they  may  not  afterwards 
be  liable  to  be  moved;  and  the  limb 
lliould  be  put  upon  a  pillow,  and  placed 
in  fuch  a  fituation  as  admits  of  the  fkin 
and  other  teguments  being  moft  com- 
pletely relaxed,  which  will  be  found  to 
be  different  in  different  parts  even  of  the 
fame  joint.  Thus,  in  treating  a  wound 
*f  thjs  kind  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
L  3  knee3 
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knee,  the  leg  mould  be  kept  extended  du- 
ring the  whole  progrefs  of  the  cure  ;  for 
in  this  fituation  the  fkin  which  covers  the 
fore-part  of  the  joint  is  moft  effectually 
relaxed  5  while,  for  a  fimilar  reafon,  in 
penetrating  wounds  entering  from  the 
ham,  the  leg  mould  be  kept  bent. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  acceflion  of  inflammation,  the  patient 
fhould  be  put  upon  a  low  diet ;  his 
bowels  mould  be  kept  lax ;  a  moderate 
perfpiration  fhould  be  excited;  and  he 
fhould  lofe  a  quantity  of  blood  fuited  to 
his  age  and  flrength. 

By  treating  wounds  of  the  joints  with 
this  Uriel:  attention,  I  have  known  many 
of  them  terminate  ealily,  which  might 
otherwife  have  been  productive  of  much 
diftrefs  :  But  when  thefe  means  do  not 
prove  effectual,  or  when  they  have  been 
too  long  negleded,  fo  as  that  the  appli- 
cation of  them  is  no  longer  admiffible, 
and  which  will  always  be  the  cafe  when 
inflammation  has  taken  place,  ether  re- 
medies muft  of  courfe  be  employed. 

in. 
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In  this  foliation,  our  principal  object 
is  to  remove  the  inflammation;  and  if  it 
be  not  fpeedily  accomplifhed,  it  will  in 
all  probability  fpread  over  the  whole 
joint,  when  it  very  commonly  terminates 
in  extenfive  fuppurations.  Every  prac- 
titioner will  know,  that  fuch  an  occur- 
rence is  neceffarily  attended  with  much 
hazard;  fo  that  nothing  mould  be  omit- 
ted by  which  it  can  probably  be  prevent- 
ed. The  moil  effectual  remedy  which  I 
have  ever  employed,  is  local  blood- 
letting; but,  in  order  to  prove  ufeful^ 
It  mufl  be  carried  to  a  conliderable 
length.  In  flrong  robufl  patients,  eigh^ 
teen  or  twenty  leeches  fliould  be  applied 
as  near  to  the  part  affected  as  they  will 
bite ;  to  be  repeated  daily  as  long  as  the 
continuance  of  the  inflammation  may 
render  it  necefTary.  Any  of  the  fimple 
ointments  may  be  applied  to  the  wound 
itfelf;  but  one  of  the  bell  applications  to 
the  joint  is  the  fleams  of  warm  vinegar, 
which  have  often  appeared  to  prove  ufe~ 
ful  in  preventing  the  formation  of  mat- 
\s  £r  ter« 
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ter.  And  as  the  pain  in  wounds  of  the 
joints  is  in  general,  fever-e,  large  dofes  of 
opiates  mull  be  given  to  allay  it.  In  a 
few  cafes  I  have  known  the  pain  much 
relieved  by  the  external  application  of  a 
ftrong  decoction  of  white  popy-heads  by 
way  of  fomentation  :  but  for  the  moft 
part,  nothing  proves  effectual  but  the  in- 
ternal ufe  of  opium. 

By  due  attention  to  thefe  means  they 
will  commonly  prove  effectual,  if  they 
have  not  been  either  too  long  neglected 
or  too  fparingly  adminiftered.     From  ei- 
ther of  thefe  caufes,  however ;  from  the 
violence  of  the  injury;  or  fromfome  con- 
stitutional affection;    the   inflammation 
will,   in  fome  cafes,  (till  proceed  to  in^- 
creafe  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  our  eiv- 
deavours,  will  at  laft  terminate  in  very 
lare'e  collections  of  matter,  which  wilL 
be  partly  within  the  capfular  ligament  of ; 
the  joint,  partly  in  the  iub  fiance  of  the 
ligament   itfelf,  and    in   part   it  will   be  • 
jfound  to  have  fpread  through  the  cellu- 
lar fubftance  of  the  contiguous  parts,  lu , 

fuch 
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fuch  circumflances,  all  that  art  can  do  is 
to  give  free  vent  to  any  matter  that  may 
form ;  which  can  only  be  done  by  ma- 
king an  opening  in  the  mofl  depending 
part  of  the  collections  as  foon  as  the  exig- 
ence of  pus  is  afcertained.  In  this  man- 
ner, and  by  proper  ufe  of  emollient  poul- 
tices and  fomentations  whenever  a  new 
collection  appears  to  be  forming,  we  will 
fometimes  be  able  to  fave  limbs,  which 
otherwife  it  would  be  neceflary  to  am- 
putate :  But  whoever  has  had  experience 
in  this  branch  of  practice  will  know, 
that  when  wounds  in  any  of  the  larger 
joints  terminate  in  fuppuration  within 
the  capfular  ligaments,  that  the  rifk  at- 
tending them  is  great;  and  that  we  can 
never,  even  under  the  bell  management, 
have  any  dependence  on  their  termina- 
ting favourably.  The  principal  reafon, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  of  their 
continuing  obftinate,  is  the  inflammation 
becoming  violent ;  which,  when  not  obvi- 
ated by  the  means  we  have  advifed,  is. 
apt  to  produce  fuch  large,  collections  of 

mat- 
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matter;  and  one  abfcefs  is  fo  apt  tofucceed 

to  another,  that  the  patient  is  at  laft  ex- 

haufled,  when  we   are   often  under  the 

neeeility  of  removing  the  limb  in  order 

to  fave  his  life.    In  fuch  circumftances, 

indeed,  there  is  no  room  to  hefitate ;  for 

when  the  firength  is  much  impaired  by 

the  frequent  formation  of  abfcefles,  if  the 

fame  difpofkion  continues,  and  efpecially 

if  any  degree  of  hectic  fever  has  taken 

place,  the  rifle  attending  any  attempt  to 

fave  the  limb  will  now  be  confiderable, 

while  the  chance  of  fucceeding  will  be  fo 

fmall,  that  it  mould  never  be  advifed. 

But  although  I  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, in  circumftances,  fuch  as  we  are 
confidering,  that  it  is  the  fafeft  courfe  to 
amputate  the  limb;  yet  I  by  no  means 
agree  with  thofe,  who  fay,  that  almofl 
every  cafe  of  a  wounded  joint  requires 
the  fame  remedy.  By  many  it  has  been 
afferted,  that  wounds  in  any  of  the  lar- 
ger joints  almofl  univerfally  terminate 
fo  unfavourably,  that,  in  order  to  fave 
:*iuch  pain  and  trouble,  as  well  as  rifk  to 

the 
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the  patient,  it  would  be  the  mofl  advife- 
able  pra&ice  to  amputate  immediately 
after  the  accident,  before  there  could  be 
any  chance  of  inflammation  taking  place. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  this  opi- 
nion is  founded  in  error  5  and  my  reafons 
for  it  are  thefe  : 

Although  it  will  not  often  happen  that 
complete  cures  are  obtained  where  the 
Capfular  ligaments  of  any  of  the  larger 
joints  are  extenfively  wounded,  yet  in 
fome  cafes  it  is  otherwife.  Of  this  I  have 
met  with  different  inflances:  Andaltho1' 
fuch  injuries  will  not  often  be  fo  erTe equ- 
ally cured  as  to  prevent  a  confiderable 
degree  of  ftiffnefs  and  immobility  in  the 
joints  in  which  they  are  feated  \  yet  even 
a  complete  anchylofis  is  an  inconveni- 
ence to  which  a  patient  mould  fubmk^ 
rather  than  to  the  pain  and  hazard  which 
uniformly  attend  the  amputation  of  any 
of  the  extremities. 

As  it  muffc  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  proportion  of  limbs  which  are  faved 
fey  this  pra&ice,  is  extremely  finall  when 

the 
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the  injury  done  to  the  capfular  ligaments 
of  joints  are  extenfive,  this  argument 
w<  iiW  not  deferve  our  attention,  if  the 
delay  which  it  occafions  were  to  be  at- 
tended with  any  additional  hazard,  or  if 
it  mould  preclude  amputation,  if  at  any 
future  period  of  the  fore  it  might  be  jud- 
ged advifeable.  This  indeed  has  been 
alleged  by  practitioners :  but  there  is 
much  caufe  to  fufpect  that  they  are 
wrong ;  for  many  who  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  amputate  in  the  late  ftages  of 
fuch  fores,  have  had  more  fuccefs  than 
generally  attends  the  practice  when  ad- 
vifed  immediately  after  the  injury  is  in- 
flicted. And  this,  in  the  courfe  of  my 
experience,  has  been  fo  uniformly  the 
cafe,  that  fcarcely  any  have  died  who 
were  not  previoufly  fo  very  much  redu- 
ced as  to  render  their  chance  of  recover- 
ing very  fmall  indeed  \  a  fituation  which 
we  have  it  always  in  our  power  to  guard 
againft,  by  advifing  the  meafure  before 
matters  are  fo  far  advanced. 

3  Where 
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Where  the  capfular  ligament  of  a  joint 
has  not  only  been  wounded,  but  much 
lacerated  and  contufed,  it  may  in  a  few 
cafes  be  proper  to  advife  immediate  am* 
putation.  But  fuch  inflances  are  ex- 
tremely rare;  fo  much  fo  indeed,  that  I 
have  never  met  with  any,  excepting  where 
the  ends  of  bones  have  been  perhaps  much 
broke,  and  even  fplintered  at  the  fame 
time.  Where  this  has  not  been  the  cafe# 
I  have  uniformly  been  in  the  practice  of 
attempting  to  fave  the  limb|  and  as  in 
feveral  iuflances  I  have  fucceeded?  wkh= 
out  adding  to  the  rifk  of  the  patient 
where  the  trials  have  failed,  I  mail  cer- 
tainly  think  it  right  to  continue  it, 


SECTION 
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SECTION    IX. 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Face, 


TN  the  third  volume  of  this  Work,  we 
entered  into  a  full  confideration  of 
wounds  of  the  head,  which  either  pri- 
marily or  eventually  may  affect  the 
brain :  and  in  it,  and  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume, we  treated  of  the  Difeafes  of  the 
Eyes,  Nofe,  and  Mouth;  we  mail  now 
therefore  refer  to  what  was  then  faid 
upon  thefe  parts  of  our  fubjedh 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  any 
part  of  the  face,  one  important  ob- 
ject is  to  prevent  deformity.  This  is  in- 
deed an  object  in  every  part  of  the  body; 
but  in  the  face  it  is  fo  elfential,  that  the 
ilighteft  injuries  done  to  it  require  parti- 
cular attention, 

As  every  cicatrix  produces  fome  de- 
gree of  deformity,  we  ihould  endeavour 

in 
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in  every  wound  of  the  face,  to  have  the 
divided  parts  laid  as  exactly  and  neatly 
together  as  poflible,  and  to  retain  them 
by  thofe  means  which  will  be  productive 
of  the  leafi  mark.  In  all  fbperficiai 
wounds  of  the  face,  as  well  as  in  thofe 
which  run  deep,  when  of  a  longitudinal 
direction  with  refpect  to  the  fibres  of  the 
injured  part,  we  fhould  truft  to  adhefive 
platters  alone  for  retaining  them.  But 
wherever  the  edges  of  a  wound  retract 
much  from  each  other,  as  we  will  not  be 
able  in  any  other  manner  to  retain  them? 
futures  ought  without  herltation  to  be 
employed;  and  of  thefe  the  twitted  fu- 
ture, defcribed  in  Chap.  I.  Sect.  V.  Vol.  I, 
ought  in  general  to  be  preferred;  for  it 
prevents  retraction  with  more  certainty 
than  the  others,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
is  not  productive  of  more  pain  or  uneafi- 
nefs.  In  this  manner  it  is  more  efpecially 
necelTary  to  ti%at  all  wounds  of  the  lips^ 
which  cannot  indeed  in  any  other  way 
be  prevented  from  leaving  much  deformi- 
ty :  we  mail  refer,  however,  to  the  laft 
%  volume 
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volume  of  this  Work  for  what  was  far- 
ther faid  upon  this  point,  when  treating 
of  the  operation  for  the  Hare  Lip. 

Wounds  in  the  cheeks  are  apt  to  pe- 
netrate the  falivary  duels  leading  from 
the  parotid  glands  \  and  as  this  is  fre- 
quently productive  of  much  inconveni- 
ence, by  the  divided  duct  continuing  to 
pour  out  the  faliva  long  after  the  reft  of 
the  wound  is  healed,  it  becomes  an  im- 
portant objecl:  in  many  inftances  to  ac- 
complilh  a  cure.  But  as  we  entered  into 
a  particular  confideration  of  this  point  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  this  Work,  Ch.  XXX. 
Seel.  XIV.  we  mufl  now  refer  to  what 
was  then  faid  upon  it. 

In  the  fore-head,  wounds  are  fome~ 
times  attended  with  hemorrhagies,  which 
prove  troublefome  from  our  not  being 
able  in  the  ufual  manner  to  apply  liga- 
tures upon  the  arteries  from  whence 
the  blood  is  difcharged^ving  to  their 
running  in  a  groove  of  bone ;  which  is 
the  cafe  with  a  fmall  branch  which 
pafTes  OlI  gn  each  fide  from  the  internal 

carotid 
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carotid  immediately  above  the  eye4- 
brows.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  we  fhould? 
in  the  firfl  place,  employ  fponge3  agaric^ 
or  any  mild  aflringent,  along  \yith  gen- 
tle compreilion  i,  and  when  this  fails,  we 
may  endeavour  to  pull  out  the  bleeding 
veflel  by  means  of  the  tenaculum^  and  in 
this  manner  may  tie  it  with  a  ligature 
1  once  fucceeded  in  this  way  with  per- 
fect eafe,  when  every  other  method  had 
been  tried  in  vain. 

It  may  fometimes  happen,  however* 
even  that,  this  will  fail*  In  fuch  cafes, 
when  the  hemorrhagy  continues  fo  pro- 
fufe  as  to  endanger  the  patient,  it  may  be 
proper  even  to  remove  that  portion  of 
the  fkull  in  which  the  vefTel  is  incafed^ 
or,  in  the  hands  of  a  nice  operator,  the 
intention  may  be  anfwered  by  taking  a- 
way  the  outer  table  of  the  fkull  ouly : 
for,  in  fome  cafes,  thefe  arteries  run  for 
a  confiderable  fpace  between  the  two  la- 
mina of  the  bone ;  and  in  fuch  inflances 
our  object  may  be  accompliflied  by  the 

Vol,  V.  M  re- 
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removal  of  one  of  them ;  and  thus 
the  rifk  of  expofing  the  brain  will  be 
avoided. 


SECTION  X. 
Of  Wounds  in  the  Trachea  and  Oefophagus. 


T  is  neceifary  in  fome  cafes  to  make 
openings  into  the  trachea  «and  oefo- 
phagus, for  allowing  food  and  air  to  pafs 
to  the  ftomach  and  lungs  when  thefe 
pafiages  are  obflrucled.  We  muft  refer, 
however,  for  the  method  of  effecting  this, 
to  Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  Vol.  II. 
where  thefe  operations  are  particularly 
defcribed  :  At  prefent  we  are  to  confider 
the  method  of  treating  wounds  in  the  tra- 
chea and  cefophagus,  inflicted  in  fome 
cafes-  by  accident,  but  more  frequently 
by  dengn;  as  often  happens  where  fuicide 
is  attempted. 

The 


~> 
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The  trachea  is  feldom  divided  longi- 
tudinally. Tranfverfe.  wounds  running 
between  two  of  the  cartilages,  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  are  more  frequent.  In 
fome  cafes  thefe  wounds  are  fuperficial/ 
and  only  penetrate  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tube  ^  in  others,  they  run  fo'  deep  as 
to  divide  it  entirely. 

In  all  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  tra- 
chea, a  cure  may  be  obtained  by  the  ufe 
of  adhefive  plafters  alone  :  The  lips  of 
the  wound  will-.be  eafily  brought  toge- 
ther; and  as"  the  retraction  will  never  be 
confiderable,  a  proper  application  of 
adhefive  plailer  will  prove  fufficient 
for  retaining  them.  In  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, they  mould  be  preferred  to  futures  | 
and  bandages  are  here  inadmirlible,  as 
they  cannot  be  applied  with  fuch  tight- 
nefs  as  to  have  any  effect,  upon  the 
wound,  without  comprefiing  the  trachea 
fo  much  as  to  impede  refpiration. 

Even  in  flight  tranfverfe  wounds  of  this 

part,  a  cure  may  often  be  effected  with 

adhefive  plaflers  ^  and  this  especially,  if 

•  M  2  the/ 
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they  be  afllfted  by  a  proper  pofture  of 
the  head,  which  in  every  wound  of  this 
nature  fhould  be  kept  as  much  as  poiTible 
bent  down  upon  the  breafl.     Indeed,  if 
this  be  not  duly  attended  to,  it  will  of- 
ten be  impoffible  to  produce  a  right  re- 
union of  the  divided  parts  either  with 
plaflers  or  any  other  means  :    It'"  ought 
not  therefore  to  be  left  in  the  power  of 
the  patient.     The  head  mould  be  fixed 
with  a  bandage  ;    and  the  moil  fimple, 
as  well  as  the  moil  effectual  method  of 
doing  it,  is  by  putting  a  common  night- 
cap upon  the  head,  and  a  piece  of  broad 
tape  or  ribbon  being  fewed  on  each  fide 
of  it  above  the  ear,  it  may  now  be  pulled 
down  and  fixed  as  low  as  is  necefTary,  by 
tying  the  tapes  to  a  circular  roller  put 
round  the  cheft.     In  this  fituation  the 
head  mould  be  kept  for  feveral  days,  till 
there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that  the  parts 
are  firmly  united. 

But  in  tranfverfe  wounds  of  the  trachea, 
which  penetrate  deeD,    we   mould   not 
truft  to  adhefive  plaflers^  the  interrupt- 
ed 
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ed  future  made  with  broad  ligatures  will 
anfwer  better.  I  am  doubtful,  however, 
if  the  ligatures  mould  ever  be  paifed  into 
the  trachea,  as  fome  have  advifed,  for  the 
irritation  and  cough  which  they  excite 
is  very  apt  to  do  mifchief  by  tearing  af- 
funder,the  very  parts  they  are  meant  to 
miite ;  at  leafl  this  has  been  the  cafe  in 
two  inflances  where  I  have  known  this 
method  practifed.  A  troublefome  cough 
was  induced  in  each  of  them  5  the  flitches 
were  tore  out;  and  much  perplexity  was 
thus  given  both  to  the  patient  and  fur* 
geon. 

Xnflead  of  palling  the  ligatures  round 
any  of  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea,  and 
thus  carrying  them  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tube,  I  have  in  different  inflances  fuc- 
ceeded,  merely  by  external  flitches  done  in,: 
the' following  manner  :  The  furgeon  be- 
ing provided  with  a  number  of  needles 
and  ligatures  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  wound,  and  the  patient  being  pro- 
perly placed,  one  of  the  needles  mould  be 
Jnferted  at  one  fide  of  the  wound,  and 
M  3  be.~ 
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being  palled  flowly  up  for  the  fpace  of  an 
inch  between  the  trachea  and  fkin,  fo  as 
to  include  all-  the  cellular  fubftance  and 
raufcular  fibres  which  lie  between  them; 
it  is  now  to  be  pufhed  out  along  with  one 
end  of  the  ligature ;  and  the  other  extre- 
mity of  the  thread  being  likewife  armed 
with  a  needle,  mud  in  like  manner  be 
paffed  through  the  teguments  of  the  op- 
posite fide.  None  of  the  ligatures  fhculd 
be  tied  till  they  are  all  introduced;  when 
this  is  done,  and  the  divided  edges'  of 
the  cut  are -properly  fupported  by  an  af- 
firmant, they  fhould  be  fecured  with  run- 
ning knots,  fo  as  to  admit  of  their  being 
eafily  untied  if  this  fhould  be  found  ne- 
ceffary ;  adheiive  platters  mould  be  ap- 
plied over  the  whole ;  and  the  head 
fhould  be  firmly  fecured  in  the  manner 
we  have  mentioned. 

In  paffing  the  ligatures,  care  fhould  be 

an  to  run  the  needles  as  clofe  to  the 

cartilages  of  the  trachea  as  poffible,  fo  as 

to  include  whatever  may  afford  them  any 

fuppqrt:    E    i        ich  purpofe  flat  needles 

fhould 
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mould  be  employed,  with  a  flight  degree 
of  curvature,  as  is  reprefented  in  Plate  II. 

fig-  5- 

Whether  or  not  this  method  will  fuc- 

ceed  where  the  trachea  is  completely  di- 
vided, I  cannot  as  yet  determine,  having 
had  no  opportunity  in  fuch  a  cafe  of  put- 
ting it  in  practice :  but  as  it  has  fucceeded 
where  all  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube 
was  divided,  there  is  reafon  to  imagine 
that  it  would  not  often  fail.  At  any 
rate,  it  fhould  always  be  propofed  in  the 
firfl  place }  for  even  when  it  does  not 
fucceed,  we  are  not  prevented  from  em- 
ploying other  means  of  relief.  In  fuch 
inftances  we  are  reduced  to  the  neceflity 
of  palling  the  ligatures  round  one  or 
more  of  the  cartilages  of  the  trachea, 
which,  with  a  curved  needle,  may  be  ea- 
sily done:  Care  fhould  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  enter  both  ends  of  the  ligature 
from  the  infide  of  the  trachea,  when  by 
pufhing  the  point  of  the  needle  out- 
ward, all  rifk  of  doing  mifchief  will  be 
avoided. 

M4  To 
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To  give  the  practice  as  much  chance 
as  poilible  of  fucceeding,  there  mould  be 
as  many  ligatures  introduced  as  may  feem 
in  any  degree  necefTary  for  retaining  the 
divided  ends  of  the  trachea  together :  In 
general,  three  flitches  will  be  found  fuf- 
flcient  ?  one  in  the  middle  of  the  promi- 
nent part  of  the  trachea,  and  another  on 
each  fide,  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
cartilaginous  rings, 

Wounds  of  the  cefophagus  are  to  be 
managed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with 
wounds  in  the  trachea:  but  they  are 
more  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  reaching  the  cefophagus  from  its 
deep  fituation  ;  from  the  under  part  of 
it,  when  entirely  feparated  from  the -reft, 
being  apt  to  fall  altogether  within  the 
fternum  \>  and  from  the  difficulty  of  {im- 
porting the  patient  with  proper  nourifh-' 
ment.  _". 

Thefe  wounds  are  likewife  to  be  con- 
iidered  as  dangerous,  from  their  vicinity 
to  large  arteries  and  nerves.  If  the  re- 
current nerves  are  divided,  the  voice  may* 

be. 
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he  much  impaired ;  and  if  any  of  the 
large  branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  are 
wounded,  the  patient  may  die  from  lofs 
of  blood  before  afliftance  is  procured. 

In  wounds  of  the  trachea  and  cefopha- 
gus,  our  frrrl  object,  mould  be  to  put  a 
flop  to  the  hemorrhagy,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent the  lofs  of  blood,  but  to  obviate  the 
cough  and  ficknefs,  which  greatly  ag- 
gravate the  injury,  and  which  are  the 
confequence  of  blood  finding  accefs  to 
the  ftomach  and  lungs.  Every  vefTel 
therefore  that  pours  out  blood,  v/hether 
artery  or  vein,  mould  be  immediately  tied 
with  a  ligature.  When  the  wound  is  not 
extent!  ve,  but  is  confined  nearly  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  trachea  and  cefophagus, 
the  artety  which  goes  to  the  thyroid 
gland  will  probably  be  the  larger!  ve£- 
fel  that  is  cut ;  for  it  is  commonly  in  this 
fituation,  immediately  below  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  that  attempts  are  made  upon 
the  .throat.-  But  in  wounds  of  greater 
extent,  the  jugular  veins,  and  even  the 
parotid  arteries,  are  fometimes  divided. 
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For  the  mofl  part,  a  wound  in  either  of 
thefe  arteries  proves  immediately,  fatal ; 
but  when  one  of  the  carotids  is  only  par- 
tially hurt,  there  may  be  a  pofflbility  of 
faving  the  patient  by  fecuring  the  bleed- 
ing vefTel  with  a  ligature  both  above  and 
below  the  cut :  at  leaft,  it  fhould  always 
be  attempted ;  and  it  is  probable  when  one 
artery  only  is  cut,  that  the  attempt  would 
fucceed.  There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
its  proving  fuccefsful  in  wounds  of  the 
jugular  veins :  but  where  thefe  veins  are 
only  wounded,  without  being  cut  entire- 
ly acrofs,  we  may  with  propriety  endea- 
vour to  effect  a  cure  by  compreflion. 
When  flight  compreflion  only  is  ne- 
ceflary,  it  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
circular  roller  put  round  the  neck;  but 
when  any  confiderable  degree  of  prefllire 
is  required,  as  this  cannot  be  employed 
without  impeding  refpiration,  we  are  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  ufing  a  machine  for 
protecting  the  trachea.  In  Plate  LXIX. 
an  inftrument  is  delineated,  which  an- 
fwers  this  purpofe  very  effectually. 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  hemorrhagy  Is  flopped , 
we  mould  proceed  to  unite  thofe  parts  of 
the  cefophagus  which  have  been  divided ; 
and  in  doing  it,  if  the  wound  be  not  very 
exteniive,  it  will  be  of  much  import  ance, 
both  to  the  operator  and  patient,  to  have 
it  enlarged  in  every  direction  that  may 
be  necefTary  for  bringing  the  injured 
parts  eafily  and  completely  into  view,  by 
which  the  ligatures  will  be  introduced 
with  much  more  exactnefs  than  can  o- 
therwife  be  done.  In  paffing  the  threads, 
the  needles  mould  be  entered  from  with- 
in, and  pufhed  outwards,  in  the  manner 
we  directed  for  wounds  of  the  trachea  ; 
and  in  both  cafes,  the  ends  of  them 
mould  be  left  of  a  fufficient  length  to 
admit  of  their  hanging  freely  out  of  the 
external  wound  in  the  teguments.  The 
interrupted  mture  appears  to  be  beil 
adapted  for  this  operation. 

In  longitudinal  wounds  of  the  cefopha- 
gus, there  is  reafon  to  imagine,  from  the 
remit  of  different  cafes,  that  cures  might 
frequently  be  accomplished  without  the 

aflift- 
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afllitance  of  ligatures.  But  in  tranfverfe 
wounds  of  this  part,  it  is  the  fafeft  prac- 
tice to  employ  one  or  more  Hitches,  ac- 
cording to  the  extent  of  the  injury,  by 
which  the  food-  will  be  prevented  from 
efcaping  during  the  cure,  and  by  which  a 
reunion  of  the  divided  parts  will  be  more 
readily  accomplifhech 


SECTION    XL 

Of  Wounds  in  the  Thorax. 

§  I.  General  Remarks  on  Wounds  in  the  Thorax, 

npO  the  confederation  of  wounds  of  the 
Thorax,  it  will  be  proper  to  premife 
a  fhort  account  of  the  boundaries  of  this 
cavity  and  of  the  vifcera  which  it  con- 
tains . 

The  thorax  is  an  extenfive  cavity,  of 
an  irregular  oval  figure,  bounded  ante- 
riorly by  the  fternum,  laterally  by  the 
ribs,    behind   by  the   vertebrae   of  the 

3  DacIk 
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back,  above  by  the  clavicles,  and  below 
by  the  diaphragm,  a  firm  mufcular  ex- 
pansion, which  ferves  as  a  partition  be- 
tween it  and  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

The  diaphragm  does  not  pafs  in  a  dl* 
red  line  from  one  fide  of  the  cheft  to  the 
other  -,  on  the  contrary  ?  it  falls  confi- 
derably  lower  in  fome  parts  than  in 
others,  by  which  the  extent  of  this  ca- 
vity is  in  different  parts  very  unequal* 
On  cutting  the  thorax  directly  acrofs  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  flernum,  and 
looking  down  upon  the  diaphragm,  we 
find  it  round  and  prominent  about  the 
middle,  with  its  edges  flretching  down 
to  its  fever al  attachments.  In  its  high- 
eft  and  moil  anterior  point,  it  is  fixed  to 
the  cartilago  enfiformis ;  from  whence 
it  defeends  obliquely,  and  is  attached  as 
it  goes  along  to  the  feventh,  eighth,  and 
all  the  inferior  ribs  y  while,  behind,  it 
is  fixed  to  the  upper  vertebra?  of  the 
loins.  From  this  it-is  evident,  that  the 
back  part  of  the  thorax  is  much  more 

deeg 
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deep  and  capacious  than  the  anterior 
part  of  it :  a  point  with  which  practi- 
tioners ihould  be  very  exactly  acquaint- 
ed, otherwife  their  ideas  of  wounds  in 
thefe  parts  will  often  be  very  erroneous. 
Thus,  without  this  information,  we  would 
be  apt  to  imagine  that  no  injury  would 
be  done  to  the  lungs  by  wounds  running 
directly  acrofs  the  body,  after  entering 
any  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
whereas  it  is  certain,  that  no  instrument 
can  pafs  in  this  direction  even  at  the  di- 
itance  of  feveral  inches  beneath  the  up- 
per part  of  the  abdomen,  without  pene- 
trating the  cavity  of  the  thorax  >  and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  all  wounds  which 
pafs  directly  acrofs  the  body  from  the 
inferior  and  back  part  of  the  thorax, 
muft  neceffarily  pafs  through  the  abdo- 
men. 

The  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax  is  li- 
ned by  a  firm  membrane  termed  the 
Pleura,  which  adheres  every  where  to 
the  fternum,  to  the  ribs,  intercoftal 
mufcles,  and  diaphragm.  Each  fide  of 
i  the 
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the  cheft  has  a  diftincl  pleura  \  which, 
uniting  together  near  the  middle  of  the 
breaft,  and  running  tranfverfely  from  the 
fternum  to  the  vertebrae,  form  two  ca- 
vities which  have  no  communication  with 
each  other.  This  membranous  partition 
is  termed  the  M'ediaflinum.  It  adheres 
firmly,  as  one  membrane,  to  the  Her- 
num  through  its  whole  length  5  but  the 
two  pleune  recede  from  each  other  near 
to  the  vertebrae,  to  admit  of  a  pafiage  for 
the  aorta  and  cefophagus.  The  hearty 
inclofed  in  the  pericardium,  occupies  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  left  cavity  of 
the  thorax  :  the  refl  of  this  divilion, 
with  all  the  right  fide  of  the  chefl,  is 
chiefly  filled  with  the  lungs.  The  only 
other  parts  lodged  in  the  thorax  are,  the 
aorta,  cefophagus,  the  thoracic  duct9 
thymus,  and  large  blood-vefTels  about 
the  heart.  In  a  flate  of  health,  the  lungs 
do  not  adhere  to  the  pleura  \  but  it  often 
happens,  after  inflammatory  afFe&ions  of 
thefe  parts,  that  very  firm  and  extenlive 
adhefions  take  place  between  them. 
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The  thorax  is  expofed  to  all  the  variety 
of  wounds ;  but  the  chief  diftin&ion  we 
have  to  attend  to,  is  that  which  takes 
place  from. their  degree  of  depth.  Su- 
perficial wounds,  which  do  not  run  deep- 
er than  the  common  teguments,  if  they 
are  rightly  treated,  will  feldom  be  pro- 
ductive of  any  important  confequences  ; 
while  even  the  flighteft  injury  which  pe- 
netrates the  cheft  will,  in  fome  inftan- 
ces,  be  attended  with  the  molt  alarming 
fymptoms ;  and  thefe  again  will  be  of  a 
more  dangerous  nature  when  any  of  the 
vifcera  lodged  in  the  thorax  are  wound*- 
ed. 

Wounds  of  the  thorax  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  tlnee  kinds  :  Thofe  which 
affect  the  common  teguments  only  ;  fuch 
as  merely  penetrate  the  cavity  without 
doing  any  further  injury  ;  and  thofe  by 
which  fome  of  the  vifcera  are  likewife 
hurt. 

Our  fir  ft  object  in  wounds  of  this  kind 
is,  to  difcover  whether  they  have  pene- 
trated the  cavity  of  the  cheft  or   not; 

wh. 
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which  in  general  we  may  do  by  attend- 
ing to  the  following  circumftances :     By 
the  patient  being  put  into  that  fituation 
in  which  the  wound  was  infli&ed,  and  in 
this  flate  making  a  particular  examina- 
tion  with  the  fingers,  or  probe,  of  the  di* 
re&ion  and  depth  of  the  wound  3  by  the 
form  of  the  inftrument,,  and  the  length 
to  which  it  feemed  to  be  pufhed  3  by  any 
mild  liquid  which  may  be  injected  re- 
turning immediately  or  lodging  in  the 
wound ;  by  air  being  difcharged  in  con- 
ilderable  quantities  during  reTpiration^ 
by  an  emphyfematous  fweliing  appearing 
over  the  contiguous  teguments ;  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  difcharged  from  the 
wound  being  confiderable  or  otherwife  y 
by   the  appearance   of  the  blood  j    by 
blood  being  difcharged  from  the  mouthy 
sind  by  the  flate  of  the  pulfe  and  refpira- 
tion. 

Each  of  thefe  circumftances  we  fha.ll 
confider  in  the  order  they  are  mention- 
ed. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  of  importance 
Vol,  V,  N  to 
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to  pay  attention  to  the  pofture  of  the 
patient  during  the  examination  of  every 
wound  y  but  it  is  in  none  more  fo  than  in 
wounds  of  the  thorax,  where,  from  the 
variety  of  mufcles  which  may  be  inju- 
red, and  from  the  mobility  of  the  ribs, 
wounds  may  in  one  pofture  appear  to  be 
quite  fuperncial,  which  in  others  are 
found  to  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  \  for 
if  any  part  of  a  rib,  of  a  mufcle,  or  even 
of  the  cellular  fubftance,  be  forced  by 
the  poflure  of  the  patient  into  the  courfe 
of  a  wound,  neither  the  finger,  probe, 
nor  injections,  will  pafs  with  that  eafe 
which  the  free  examination  of  fuch  in- 
juries requires.  In  all  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, before  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
direction  and  depth  of  the  wound,  the 
patient  mould  be  placed  as  nearly  as  pcf- 
fible  in  the  pofture  he  was  in  at  the  time 
of  receiving  it. 

In  fome  cafes,  the  opening  is  fo  large, 
that  we  diftinguifh  with  the  eye  whether 
a  wound  has  penetrated  to  the  depth  of 
the  cavity  or  not  5  or  we  introduce  one 

of 
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of  the  fingers,  which  is  better  than  any 
probe  when  it  can  be  pafTed  forward 
without  lacerating  the  contiguous  parts  : 
But  when  the  opening  is  too  fmall  to  ad- 
mit of  this  j  we  are  under  the  necellity  of 
uiing  a  probe  ;  and  the  belt  fubftance  for 
this  purpofe  is  a  common  bougie.  When 
we  mean  by  probing  a  fore  to  difcover  whe- 
ther there  is  any  extraneous  body  lodged 
or  not,  or  whether  the  bones  beneath 
are  carious  or  in  a  found  ftate,  a  metal- 
lic probe  is  to  be  preferred  :  but  for  ex* 
amining  the  depth  and  direction  of  a 
wound,  nothing  anfwers  fo  well  as  a  firm 
and  tolerably  thick  bougie ;  which  nei- 
ther gives  fo  much  pain  to  the  patient, 
nor  is  it  fo  apt  to  be  pufhed  beyond  the 
depth  of  the  wound  into  the  contiguous 
foft  parts,  as  the  common  fmall  probe 
when  ufed  with  freedom.  This  will  not 
often  indeed  occur  with  practitioners  of 
experience,  as  they  will  not  only  ufe 
this  inflrument  in  every  cafe  with  can*- 
tion,  but  will  be  fenfible  that  it  is  often 
unneceiTarily  employed :  For  even  in 
N  2  wounds 
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wounds  of  the  thorax,  we  mould  not 
fearch  for  their  depth  with  too  much 
anxiety ;  as,  by  doing  fo,  more  harm 
may  be  done  than  could  be  compen  fated 
by  any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
difcovery.  It  is  highly  proper  to  exa- 
mine, in  a  cautious  way,  into  the  di- 
rection and  depth  of  fuch  wounds  ;  but 
the  younger  part  of  the  profeflion  fhould 
know,  that  much  harm  has  been  done 
by  refearches  of  this  kind  being  carried 
too  far  :  and  they  mould  likewife  know, 
that  it  is  perhaps  of  more  importance  to 
be  acquainted  with  tSie  direction  of  an 
external  punctured  wound,  which  docs 
not  run  deeper  than  the  cellular  fub- 
fiance  above  the  ribs,  or  perhaps  to  the 
intercoflal  mufcles,  than  to  know,  by 
means  of  the  probe,  whether  a  wound 
reaches  to  the  cavity  of  the  chefl  or  not : 
for  even  where  we  find,  in  the  mofl  evi- 
dent maimer,  that  a  wound  goes  to  the 
depth  of  this  cavity,  if  no  bad  fy  mptoms 
occur,  little  or  no  advantage  is  obtained 
from   the   difcovery }    and   where  fuch 

fymp- 
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fymptoms  take  place  as  are  known  to 
proceed  from  a  penetrating  wound,  and. 
of  which  we  mall '  afterwards  treat,  we 
are  thus  rendered  equally  certain  of  the 
nature  of  the  cafe  as  if  a  probe  had  pafs- 
ed  eafily  into  the  thorax. 

Some  advantage  may  be  procured  in 
inquiries  of  this  kind,  from  our  attend- 
ing to  the  lize  and  figure  of  the  inftru- 
ment ;  the  direction  it  feemed  to  take  ; 
and  the  depth  to  which  it  was  pnfhed : 
Thefe  are  points  of  which  we  cannot  al- 
ways receive  exacT:  information;  but  it 
is  fometimes  otherwife,  particularly  in 
duels,  where  a  furgeon  is  frequently  at- 
tending, and  where  the  by  flanders>are  oft- 
en fo  much  interefted  as  to  be  able  to 
give  diftinct  intelligence  upon  this  and 
every  other  point  of  importance* 

When  we  are  rendered  certain,  by  ei- 
ther of  thefe  modes  of  inquiry,  of  the 
depth  of  a  wound,  it  would  be  unnecef- 
fary  as  well  as  improper  to  carry  our 
refearches  farther  :  but  when7  the  point 
remains  in  doubt,  it  may  be  fometimes 
■  -. .  N3  de- 
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determined  by  throwing  in  injections 
of  any  mild  liquid.  If  the  liquor  re- 
turns immediately,  there  will  be  reafon 
to  conclude  that  the  wound  is  fuperflcial, 
pr  at  leaft  that  it  does  not  pafs  into  the 
thorax  ;  but  when  it  lodges  either  alto-i 
gether,  or  m  any  confiderable  part,  with- 
out railing  any  outward  turnefactionj 
there  will  be  no  caufe  to  doubt  of  its  ha- 
ving reached  the  cavity.  In  throwing 
in  liquids  for  this  purpofe,  either  the 
common  fyringe,  Plate  LXIV.  fig.  4.  may 
be  employed,  or  a  hag  of  the  elaflic  gum, 
mounted  with  a  pipe  as  in  Plate  XXIX „ 
iig.  3.  but  it  mould  never  be  done  with 
much  force,  as  in  this  manner  parts 
might  be  tore  amnder  which  were  not 
previoufly  hurt  ;  and  the  mildeft.  liquor 
only  mould  be  ufed5  as  it  might  prove 
dangerous  to  apply  any  thing  poflefled  of 
ftimulating  powers  to  the  furface  of  an 
irritable  part.  Honey  and  water  are 
commonly  ufed  for  this  purpofe ;  but 
warm  water  alone  is  lefs  irritating,  and 
Ibould  therefore  be  preferred. 

When 
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When  air  is  difcharged  by  the  wound 
during  infpiration,  there  will  be  caufe  to 
fufpedt  that  the  lungs  are  wounded.  But 
although  this  is  ufually  considered  as  one, 
of  the  moil  certain  proofs  of  a  wound  ha- 
ving penetrated  the  chefl,  yet-  it  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  it  is  far  from  being 
decisive.-  Wherever  the  lungs  adhere  to 
the  pleura,  a  wound  ma}^  penetrate  to  a 
considerable  depth;  nay,  it  may  pafs  en- 
tirely acrofs  the  body,  without  entering 
what  is  properly  termed  the  Cavity 
of  the  Cheft  :  and  we  know  that  air  is 
frequently  difcharged  at  wounds  in  the 
thorax  where  there  is  no  reaion  to  fufpecl; 
that  the  lungs  are  hurt;  for  when  no 
adhefions  take  place  between  the  pleura 
and  lungs,  the  external  air,  if  it  gets  ac~ 
cefs  by  a  penetrating  wound,  will  pafs 

-between  them,  and  will  neceifarily  be  for- 
ced out  at- every  infpiration  $  a  circum- 
flance  which  invalidates  the  certainty  of 
this  tefl.     In  judging-  therefore  of  the 

-weight  which  is  due  to  it,,  we  mould,  in 

the  firfl  place,  caufe  the  patient  make  fe- 

N  4.  -  vera! 
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Yeral  full  in  (pi  rations,  in  order  to  dif- 
charge  any  of  the  external  air  that  may 
be  collected;  and  at  the  end  of  each,  the 
contiguous  flvin  mould  be  fo  drawn  over 
the  wound,  as  to  prevent  any  more  from 
rinding  accefs.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
will  foon  be  evacuated ;  when,  if  we  Hill 
find  that  air  rufhes  out  during  infpira- 
tion,  we  may  with  certainty  conclude 
that  the  lungs  are  injured. 

Emphyfematous   fwellings   fornetimes 
appear  in  confequence  of  wounds  of  the 
thorax,  by  the  air  from  the  lungs  rinding 
accefs  to  the  furrounding  cellular  mem- 
brane. This,  however,  will  feldom  hap- 
pen in  extenlive  wounds  \  as  in  thefe  the 
air  from  the  lungs  will  readily  be  dis- 
charged outwardly :  but  it  is  by  no  means 
unfrequent  in  punctured  wounds,  efpeci- 
ally  in  fuch  as  have  an  oblique  direction. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  although  this 
is  a  certain  proof  of  the  lungs  being  in- 
jured,   that    it   may    fornetimes   happen 
without  any    communication  with   the 

cavity 
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cavity  of  the  cherT^for  the  reafon  men- 
tioned in  the  laft  paragraph. 

When  the  quantity  of«blood  difchar- 
ged  from  thefe  wounds  is  confiderable,  "* 
we  may  with  much  certainty  conclude, 
that  they  have  not  merely  pafTed  into 
the  cheit,  but  that  fome  of  the  con- 
tained vifcera  are  wounded ;  for,  ex- 
cepting the  intercoftal  arteries,  which 
run  upon  the  inferior  border  of  each  rib, 
all  the  other  blood-veffels  of  the  exter- 
nal parts  are  here  very  fmall :  and  as  we 
can  by  cornpreHlon  eafily  put  a  flop,  to 
hemorrhagies  from  the  intercoflal  vef- 
fels,  we  may  in  almofl:  every  inflance 
difcover  immediately  whether  the  blood 
be  evacuated  from  the  chert  or  not. 

Even  the  appearance  of  hlood  difchar- 
ged  from  thefe  wounds  may  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  depth.  It  is  a  known 
fact,  that  bloqd  coming  directly  from  a 
wound  in  the  lungs,  has  a  more  red,  and 
particularly  a  more  frothy  appearance, 
than  blood  from  any  other  part,  owing 
probably  to  its  being  mixed  with  the  air 
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in  the  bronchiae;  fo  that  when  blood 
aflumes  this  appearance,  we  have  much 
eaufe  to  conclude  that  the  lungs  are  in- 
jured. 

When  blood  is  fpit  up  by  the  mouth 
immediately  after  a  wound  in  the  tho- 
rax, there  will  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  of 
the  lungs  being  hurt.  For  although  we 
ought  not  to  conclude  from  the  abfence 
of  this  fymptom,  that  the  lungs  have  not 
fuffered,  as  they  are  often  wounded  with- 
out any  blood  being  difcharged  by  the 
mouth ;  yet  we  may  be  convinced,  that 
fome  injury  is  done  to  them  when  blood 
is  actually  difcharged  from  them. 

In  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
fuch  wounds,  the  flate  of  the  pulfe  and 
of  refpiration  mould  be  particularly  at- 
tended to.  In  wounds  which  do  not  pe- 
netrate deeper  than  the  common  tegu- 
ments, neither  the  pulfe  nor  breathing 
are  at  firfl  afFedted,  nor  do  they  produce 
any  other  confequences  for  the  fi-rit  two 
or  three  days  than  wounds  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body:-  but  wounds  which  go 

to. 
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to  the  depth  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
more  efpecially  when  they  affect  the 
lungs  or  any  other  parts  contained  in  it, 
may  often  be  diftinguifhed  by  their  pro^ 
ducing  an  immediate  effect  both  upon 
the  pulfe  and  breathing.  When  the  lungs 
are  injured  in  a  part  where  they  adhere 
to  the  pleura,  the  wound  may  pafs  to 
a  considerable  depth  without  any  ex- 
travafation  taking  place  into  the  cavity 
of  the  eheft  3  in  which  cafe  no  immediate 
effect  may  enfue:  but  when  either  blood 
or  air  finds  accefs  to  this  cavity,  the  lungs 
are  immediately  comprelfed,  by  which 
the  breathing  becomes  difficult,  and  the 
pulfe  feeble,  opprefied,  and  intermitting; 
fo  that  when  thefe  fymptoms  take  place? 
we  may  at  once  give  a  decided  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  the  cafe- 

Bv  due  attention  to  thefe  circumilan- 
ces,  we  may,  in  almofl  every  cafe  of  this 
kind,  determine  with  much  certainty 
whether  a.  wound  has  reached  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  or  not :  and  this  being  fix- 
id.,  we  are  nexj.  %o  proceed  to  %hc  method 

©f 
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of  treatment.  We  (hall  firft  attend  to 
thofe  wounds  which  do  not  go  deeper 
than  the  common  teguments  or  mufcles, 
and  mall  afterwards  treat  of  fuch  as 
penetrate  deeper. 


$  2.  Of  Wounds  in  the  external  Teguments  of  the 
Thorax, 


'.  When  wounds  of  the  thorax  do  not  go 
deeper  than  thefkinand  cellular  fubftance 
they  do  not  give  any  caufe  for  anxiety, 
as  they  heal  with  the  fame  eafe,  and  are 
to  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  with  limi- 
lar  wounds  in  other  parts  of  the  body  : 
but  when  they  reach  the  mufcular  fub- 
fiance  between  the  ribs,  and  efpecially 
when  they  run  among  thefe  parts  for  a 
eonfiderable  way  like  linufes,  there  is  al- 
ways reafon  to  fear  that  atlaft  they  may 
penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  thorax;  for 
when  fores  in  this  lituation  are  not  in 
every  refpect  properly  treated,  and  if  any 
matter  that  forms  in  them.be  not  regu- 
larly 
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larly  difcharged,  it  is  very  apt  to  pafs 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  at  laft  it  makes  its 
way  through  the  pleura  itfelfc  In  all  fuch 
cafes,  therefore,  it  mould  be  the  firft  ob- 
ject with  practitioners  to  give  a  free  vent 
to  the  matter.  In  open  incifed  wounds,, 
all  that  is  necelTary  is,  by  means  of  foft 
eafy  dreffings,  to  preferve  their  lips  or 
edges  from  adhering  till  they  fill  with 
granulations  from  the  bottom :  but  puno 
tured  wounds  ihould  either  be  laid  open 
through  their  whole  extent,  or  a  feton 
mould  be  paiTed  from  one  end  of  the  fi- 
nus  to  the  other.  When  they  are  not 
very  extenfive,  the  fhorteft.  and  eafieft 
method  is  to  lay  them  freely  open  with 
a  fcalpel  and  director,  and  then  to  heal 
them  from  the  bottom  like  incifed 
wounds  from  any  other  caufe :  but  when 
it  puncture  runs  to  any  confiderable 
length,  the  method  of  cure  by  a  feton 
anfwers  better*  By  pairing  a  feton  along 
the  courfe  of  the  finus,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  heal  outwardly,  till  the  whole  be 
equally  filled  up$  and  this  being  accom- 

pliflied 
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plifhed,  if  the  cord  be  gradually  dimi- 
nished, when  it  is  at  laft  removed,  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  preflure  continued  upon 
the  parts  for  a  few  days  longer,  will  fel- 
dom  fail  to  effect  a  cure.  Some,  indeed, 
advife  us  to  attempt  the  cure  of  all  fuch 
fores  with  preflurej  alone.  But  although 
this  practice  will  often  prove  fuccefsful 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly 
in  the  extremities,  where  pfeffure  can  be 
applied  with  exactnefs  along  the  whole 
courfe  of  a  finus,  and  be  continued  for  a 
fufficient  length  of  time  without  rifk ; 
yet  in  wounds  of  the  thorax,  the  fame 
advantages  are  not  to  be  expected  from 
it :  for  here  the  conflant  motion  of  the 
jibs  prevents  us  from  applying  a  conti- 
nued equal  prendre  without  impeding 
refpi ration  in  a  very  difagreeable  man- 
ner. When  a  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by 
preflure  alone,  it  muft  be  done  with  a 
roller  paffed  firmly  round  the  thorax, 
fupported  by  what  is  termed  a  Scapulary, 
put  over  the  fhoulders  :  But  when  a  fe- 
ton  has  been  previoufly  ufed,  any  pref- 

fure 
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fiire  that  is  necefTary  may  be  applied 
"with  flips  of  adhefive  plafter  laid  along 
the  courfe  of  the  wound,  and  fixed  upon 
the  contiguous  fkin. 

This  method  of  cure,  by  laying  the  fi- 
nufes  open,  or  by  the  infertion  of  a  fe- 
ton,  to  thofe  not  much  verfant  in  this 
branch  of  practice,  may  appear  to  be  un- 
neceflarily  fevere  -,  for  in  many  of  the 
older  writers  we  are  told,  that  our  ob- 
ject may,  be  accompliihed  in  a  much  more 
eafy  manner,  namely,  by  keeping  the 
external  openings  of  the  fores  pervious 
by  the  ufe  of  tents  till  they  are  firmly 
healed  from  the  bottom.  In  wounds 
which  penetrate  to  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax, tents,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  hollow 
kind,  prove  often  ufeful)  and  as  they 
may  be  ufed  with  perfect  fafety,  they 
mould  not  be  fo  generally  condemned  as 
fome  modern  practitioners  have  affected 
to  do.  But  in  punctured  wounds  which 
do  not  go  to  this  depth,  as  our  great  ob- 
ject is  to  avoid  every  rifle  of  the  matter 
finding  accefs  to  the  thorax,  whatever  can 
3  tend 
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tend  to  impede  the  difcharge  of  it,  fhoul d. 
by  all  means  be  avoided.  So  that  in  fucbf 
cafes  tents  mould  never  be  ufed;  they 
would  frequently  do  much  mifchief  in 
the  manner  we  have  mentioned  \  in  many 
cafes  they  would  fail  entirely;  and  if 
they  fhould  ever  fucceed,  the  cure  would 
prove  much  more  tedious,  and  often  more 
painful,  than  the  mode  of  treatment  we" 
have  advifed. 

In  every  wound  of  any  importance,  it 
is  proper  to  pay  particular  attention  to' 
the  regimen  of  the  patient  ,  a  point 
upon  which  the  event  of  the  cafe  very 
often  depends  :  For  We .  frequently 
obferve  injuries  of  this  kind  treated 
in  every  other  refpecT:  with  propriety; 
and  yet  the  practitioner  fails,  from  the 
patient  being  allowed  too  much  freedom' 
in  food,  drink,  and  exercife.  In  wounds 
of  the  thorax,  attention  to  thefe  points 
is  ilill  more  necelTary  than  in  fimilar  af- 
fections of  any  other  part :  for  as  the  con- 
tained parts  are  highly  neceflary  to  life, 
and  as  they  are  very  liable  to  innamma-" 
don,  even  from  injuries  that  do  not  pe-* 

netrate 
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netrate  deep,  every  precaution  mould  b& 
employed  that  can  probably  tend  to  pre- 
vent iti  Hence,  for  fever al  days  at  leaflj 
or  even  till  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  farther  chance  of  the  parts  becoming 
inflamed,  the  patient  mould  be  kept  upon 
a  low,  cooling  diet)  animal-food  and 
flrong  liquors  of  every  kind  mould  be  a- 
voided ;  the  bowels  mould  be  kept  open 
with  mild  laxatives  y  and  when  the  pulfe 
requires  it,  a  due  proportion  of  blood 
mould  be  evacuated.  Reft  of  body  and 
perfect  quietnefs  is  of  much  importance 
in  thefe  wounds ;  for  they  are  affected  by 
the  leaft  degre  of  motion :  even  cough- 
ing, laughing,  or  much  fpeaking,  is  apt  to 
hurt  them,  and  mould  therefore  be  as 
much  as  poffible  avoided, 

§  3*  Of  Wounds  which  penetrate  the  Cavity  of 
the  Thorax. 

Wounds  penetrating  the  thorax  are  al- 
ways to  be  confidered  as  hazardous,  and 
therefore   merit   the   utmofl  attention : 

Vol,  Y*  O  • 
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Even  fuch  as  merely  penetrate  the  chef! 
are  often  attended  with  the  moft  import- 
ant confequences ;  but  the  contiguity  of 
the  lungs  and  other  vifcera  adds  much  to 
the  danger.  At  prefent,  we  are  to  treat 
of  fimple  penetrating  wounds,  not  con- 
nected with  any  injury  done  to  the  con- 
tained parts. 

It  is  now  known,  that  in  a  ftate  of 
health  the  lungs  fill  the  fpaces  allotted 
for  them  in  the  two  fides  of  the  thorax 
io  completely,  that  they  are  every  where 
in  contact  with  the  pleura  both  in  the 
ftate  of  infpiration  and  expiration  :  And 
it  is  alio  known,  that  great  diftrefs  in 
breathing  is  induced  by  air,  blood,  or 
any  extraneous  matter  being  admitted 
between  them.  Now,  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  thorax,  excepting  where 
the  lungs  morbidly  adhere  to  the  pleu- 
ra, and  which  we  do  not  here  fuppofe 
to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  fcarcely  poflible 
to  prevent  both  air  and  blood  from 
being  admitted  :  The  external  air  Turn- 
ing in  at  the  wound  foon  fpreads  over 
the  whole  correfponding   cavity  j     and 

whes 
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when  the  intercoflal  artery  or  any  other 
blood-veflel  is  divided,  if  the  external 
opening  be  not  fufficiently  large,  any 
blood  that  is  evacuated  is  very  apt  to  fall 
down  between  the  pleura  and  lungs  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  chef!;  by  which 
difficulty  of  breathing  immediately  takes 
place,  along  with  all  the  other  fymptorns 
which  ufually  attend  a  compreiTed  Hate 
of  the  lungs* 

In ,  Volume  II.  Chapter  XXII.  we 
have  entered  into  a  full  consideration,  not 
only  of  the  fymptorns  induced  by  the 
collection  of  fluids  in  the  cheft,  but  of 
the  method  of  relieving  them  by  the  ope- 
ration  of  the  paracentesis  :  To  avoid  re- 
petitions, we  mail  now  refer  to  what  was 
then  faid  upon  this  part  of  our  fubjectj, 
and  at  prefent  mail  offer  a  few  obferva- 
tion§  upon  the  means  of  preventing  fiich 
collections  as  may  require  the  affiftance 
of  that  operation. 

In  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  to 

the  depth  of  any  of  the  vifcera,  but  which 

merely  pierce  the  pleura,  almolt  the  on- 

O  .2  ly 
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ly  artery  which  can  be  cut  that  can  af- 
ford any  quantity  of  blood,  is  the  inter- 
coftal  p  and  as  it  is  of  a  considerable 
fize,  no  time  mould  be  loft  in  fecuring  it 
whenever  it  is  found  to  be  wounded. 
As  it  runs  in  a  groove  in  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  rib,  it  is  difficult  to  put  a  li- 
gature about  it ;  but  with  attention  this 
may  always  be  accomplifhed. 

In  free  incifed  wounds,  the  bleeding 
orifice  will  be  brought  clearly  into  view; 
but  in  fmall  punctured  wounds,  as  the 
artery  cannot  be  difiinctly  feen,  there  is  a 
neceflity  for  laying  the  parts  fufficiently 
open  with  the  fcalpel.  When  the  artery 
is  thus  laid  bare,  various  means  have 
been  propofed  for  fecuring  it.  For  the 
reafon  jufl  mentioned,  a  crooked  needle 
cannot  be  pafTed  round  it.  We  are  there- 
fore told  by  fome,  that  the  only  method 
of  doing  it  is  to  pafs  a  firm  broad  liga- 
ture altogether  round  the  rib,  and  by 
means  of  it  to  tie  a  doflil  of  lint  upon  the 
orifice  in  the  artery :  While  others  con- 
demn this  practice,  from  the  injury  which 

it 
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it  muft  necefTarily  do  to  the  pleura  \  for 
this  naembrane  can  fcarcely  be  feparated 
from  the  rib,  fo  as  not  to  be  included  in 
the  ligature ,  and  different  inftruments 
have  therefore  been  propofed  for  obvia- 
ting this  inconveniency.  The  intention 
of  all  of  them  is  to  comprefs  the  inter- 
coital  artery,  without  hurting  the  pleu* 
ra  ;  but  as  none  of  them  I  have  met  with 
anfwer  this  purpofe,  I  do  not  think  it  ne* 
cefTary  to  delineate  them  :  thofe  who 
wifh  to  fee  them  may  look  into  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Surgery  at  Paris. 

It  is  luckily,  however,  in  our  power 
to  fecure  this  artery  in  a  much  more 
limple  manner.  By  dilating  the  wound 
fufHciently,  we  may  with  a  tenaculum, 
fomewhat  more  bent  at  the  point  than 
ufual,  draw  the  bleeding  vefTel  out  of  its 
groove,  fo  as  to  tie  it  in  the  ordinary 
way  p  at  leaft  in  thin  people  it  may  be 
cafily  done  :  and  where  it  is  found,  ei- 
ther from  the  ribs  being  deeply  covered 
with  fat,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  that 
O  3  it 
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it  cannot  be  fecured  in  this  manner,  it 

may  always  be  done  in  the  manner  we 

have  mentioned,  by  paiTing  a  firm  broad 

ligature  round  the  rib,  and  by  means  of 

.it  tying  a  frnall  doflil  of  lint  upon  the 

bleeding  artery.     In  this  way  a  portion 

of  the  pleura  will  no  doubt  be  included 

in  the  ligature  :  but  it  does  not  appear 

from  experience,  that  this  is  productive 

-of  any  thing  bad  ;    and  with  fufncient 

caution    we  may  always  with  certain- 

.ty   avoid   the  lungs.     When  the  lungs 

.do  not  adhere  to  the  pleura,  they  col- 

iapfe  in  fome  degree  immediately  on  the 

-external  air  finding  accefs   through  the 

wound  to  the  cavity  of  the  cheu\     And 

even  when  they  do  adhere,  we  may  eaiily 

feparate  as  much  of  them  with  the  point 

of  the  finger  as  will  admit  of  the  paiTage 

cf  the  ligature, 

When  a  practitioner  is  called  imme- 
diately, he  may  in  this  manner  prevent 
any  quantity  of  blood  from  being  emp- 
tied into  the  thorax  ;  and  as  foon  as  the 
is  flopped,  he  mould  endea- 
vour 
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vour  to  expel  all  the  air  that  has  found 
accefs  by  the  wound  to  the  furface  of 
the  lungs ;  for  till  this  is  accomplifned, 
the  breathing  will  remain  opprefTed,  nor 
will  the  patient  be  able  to  bear  the  ap- 
plication of  the  neceffary  dreffings.  In 
the  chapter  above  alluded  to,  we  have 
mentioned  different  methods  of  expel- 
ling air  from  the  furface  of  the  lungs  y 
but  the  iimplefl  and  eafieft  is  this :  While 
the  wound  yet  remains  open,  let  the  pa- 
tient, in  a  ilow  gradual  manner,  make  a 
full  Infpiration,,  by  which  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  collected  air  will  be  difchar- 
ged.  This  being  done,  the  fkin  mufc  be 
injtantly.  drawn  over  the  fore,  fo  as  to 
cover  it  completely  during  expiration; 
and  if  the  wound  be  moderately  opened 
during  infpiration,  the  whole  quan* 
tity  will  thus  be  foon  expelled.  Af- 
ter which,  the  lips  of  the  wound  mould 
be  drawn  exactly  together,  and  in  this 
fituation  fhould  be  fecured  by  different 
flips  of  adhefive  plarter,  care  being  ta- 
ken to  fupport  the  whole  by  a  proper 
■O  4  aPP^- 
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application  of  the  napkin  and  fcapulary 
bandage. 

In  this  manner  wounds  of  the  thorax 
will  frequently  heal,  which,  if  left  to 
t'hemfelves,  or  if  treated  in  the  ufual 
way  by  allowing  them  to  remain  open, 
might  be  productive  of  much  diftrefs : 
Bnt  in  fome  cafes,  either  from  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  blood  having  been 
thrown  out  from  the  intercoftal  artery 
before  the  ligature  was  applied ;  from 
the  oozing  of  blood  from  the  fmaller 
ramifications  of  the  intercoftal  arteries  > 
or  perhaps  from  a  fubfequent  formation 
of  pus  ',  opprefTed  breathing  will  fuper- 
vene,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be 
done  to  prevent  it. 

When  this  takes  place  as  a  confequencc 
of  a  wound  in  the  cheft,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  matter,  an  opening  mould  be 
made  to  difcharge  it  in  the  manner  we 
have  advifed  in  the  chapter  on  Empyema  > 
and  in  this  cafe  the  opening  mould  be 
made  in  the  moil  depending  part  of  the 
thorax.    But  when  it  occurs  immediately 


after 
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after  a  wound,  and  while  the  blood  yet 
remains  in  a  fluid  ftate,  we  may  often  be 
able  to  difcharge  it  at  the  wound  itfelf : 
and  when  this  can  be  done,  it  mould  al- 
ways be  preferred  \  for  we  are  not  to  U 
magine  that  the  thorax  can  in  any  part 
be  laid  open  without  fome  rifk  of  harm 
being  done  by  it.  When  fymptoms, 
however,  of  oppreffed  breathing  occur 
from  a  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax,  as  we  will  not  be  able  to  dif- 
charge the  blood  by  it,  we  are  under  the 
neceffity  of  making  a  perforation  in  the 
under  part  of  the  cheft  as  foon  as  they 
become  in  any  degree  formidable.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  this 
operation  mould  never  be  advifed  while 
the  fymptoms  are  moderate  :  for  we  have 
daily  inftances  of  fmall  quantities,  not 
only  of  blood  but  of  other  fluids,  be_ 
ing  abforbed  \  and  as  the  rifk  attend- 
ing a  perforation  in  this  place  is  proba- 
bly greater  than  that  which  occurs  from 
fmall  quantities  of  blood  being  allowed 
to  remain/  it  mould  not  be  attempted  as 

long: 
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long  as  the  breathing  continues  tolera- 
bly free. 


§  4.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Lungs. 

We  have  already,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
fe&ion,  enumerated  the  fymptoms  which 
indicate  a  wound  in  the  thorax  to  have 
penetrated  the  lungs,  And  although 
the  danger  in  this  cafe  is  greater  than 
in  wounds  which  merely  penetrate  the 
pleura,  yet  the  method  of  cure  fuited  to 
the  one  is  fo  nearly  the  fame  with  what 
we  have  advifed  for  the  other,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  necelTary  to  enlarge  farther  up- 
on it. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that 
as  the  rifk  attending  wounds  in  the  lungs 
is  conliderablc,  the  caution  with  which 
they  are  treated  mould  be  proportionally 
great.  Inflances  indeed  have  occurred 
of  their  healing  with  eafe  and  fafety ; 
but  thefe  are  fo  rare,  that  we  do  not  he- 
fitate  in  faying,  that  every  injury  done 

to 
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to  them  is  to  be  confidered  as  hazar- 
dous. 

The  danger  which  attends  them  origi- 
nates, in  the  rlrft  place,  from  the  he- 
morrhagy  being  apt  to  proceed  farther 
than  the  ftrength  of  the  patient  will 
bear ;  and,  afterwards,  from  abfceffes 
forming  in  the  lungs,  which  are  apt  to 
terminate  in  pthllical  affections. 

The  hemorrhagy  is  moft  readily  cheek- 
ed by  plentiful  yenefection,  which  in 
fuch  cafes  mould  at  once  be  carried  fo 
far  as  to  induce  fainting ;  by  the  pa- 
tient being  kept  in  a  cool  apartment  and 
at  perfect  reil ;  by  the  ufe  of  cooling 
laxative  medicines ;  and  by  a  low  regi- 
men. Betides  reft  of  body,  it  is  of  the 
utmoit  importance  to  keep  the  lungs  as 
free  from  action  as  poilible.  Hence 
coughing,  laughing,  and  even  muchfpeak- 
ing  or  deep  infpirations,  fhould  be  rigid- 
ly guarded  againil.  Attention  to  this 
point  is  neceilary  in  every  wound  of  the 
thorax,  but  it  is  more  particularly  fo  in 
ie  which  affect  the  lungs  \  for  when 

this 
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this'  vifcus  is  wounded,  it  can  never  be 
fully  diftended  with  air  without  ftretch- 
ing  every  blood-vefTel  that  has  been  hurt. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  of  our  ut- 
mofl  attention,  the  patient  will  fometimes 
link  under  the  lofs  of  blood ;  in  other 
cafes,  blood  will  be  collected  in  confide- 
rable  quantities  betwixt  the  pleura  and 
lungs,  fo  as  to  impede  refpiration ;  or 
abfcefies  will  form,  as  we  have  obferved 
above,  in  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs. 

We  have  already  confidered  the  me- 
thod of  treatment  in  collections  of  blood 
feated  between  the  pleura  and  lungs :  at 
prefent,  we  mall  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  management  of  abfcefTes  in  the  lungs. 

Matter  collected  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  lungs  from  a  wound,  may  be  difchar- 
ged  in  three  different  ways.  It  may  be 
fpit  up  by  the  mouth  j  it  may  be  difchar- 
ged  by  the  abfcefs  burfting  into  the 
wound  itfelf ;  or  it  may  be  emptied  into 
one  or  other  of  the  cavities  of  the  cheft 
between  the  lungs  and  pleura. 

When  an  abfcefs  in  this  fituation  opens 

into 
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Into  the  bronchise,  there  may  often  be 
fome  rifk  at  firfi  of  immediate  fuffoca- 
tion  'P  but  when  this  danger  is  over,  by 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  the  matter  be- 
ing difcharged,  if  there  is  no  conftitu- 
tional  or  hereditary  pthifical  tendency,  a 
cure  will  often  be  accomplifhed  by  the 
means  ufually  advifed  in  fuch  cafes, 
namely,  by  a  diet  that  is  light  and  of  eafy 
digeftion,  and  at  the  fame  time  fufE- 
ciently  nourifhing  ?  and  by  daily  mode- 
rate exercife,  by  which  any  matter  col- 
lected in  fuch  abfcelTes  is  brought  up  with 
more  eafe  than  by  any  other  means.  A 
£ea-voyage  too  anfwers  particularly  well 
for  this  purpofe,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  tends  to  brace  and  invigorate  the  con- 
flitution  j  but  when  this  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, we  advife  riding  on  horfeback. 
When  pus  collected  in  the  lungs  is  dif- 
charged in  this  manner,  the  bufinefs  of 
a  furgeon  becomes  altogether  unneccfla- 
ry  ;  but  when  the  abfeefs  either  empties 
itfelf  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  cheft? 
©r  points  outwardly  at  the  wound,   we 

have 
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have  it  often  in  our  power  to  fave  the 
patient  by  an  operation,  when  otherwife 
he  would  inevitably  die. 

When  an  abfcefs  burfts  into  one  of  the 
cavities  of  the  chert,  the  matter  fhould 
be  difcharged  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  XXIII.  Chapter  above 
alluded  to :  But  when  the  wound  by 
which  the  collection  is  produced  remains 
open,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  matter  tcr 
point  towards  it,  as  foon  as  this  is  difco- 
vered,  either  by  a  fmall  oozing  of  pu.9 
taking  place,  or  by  the  introduction  of 
the  ringer  between  two  of  the  ribs,  we 
mould  at  once  determine  on  treating  it 
on  the  fame  principles  and  in  the  fame 
manner  with  abfcefTes  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body,  namely  by  making  ah  open- 
ing into  it  of  a  fufficient  fize  for  dif- 
charging  the  matter.  The  delicate  nature 
of  the  part  in  which  the  matter  is  feated 
may  be  a  means  of  deterring  fome  from 
adopting  this  practice;  but  it  does  not  re  - 
quire  much  argument  to  fhow,  that  a 
patient  in  fuch  eircumitances  runs  much- 
i  inore 
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more  rifk  of  fuffering  by  the  matter  be* 
ing  allowed  to  remain,  than  by  ma& 
king"  an  opening  into  the  abfcefs.  By 
the  lafl  meafure  he  avoids  the  hazard 
of  immediate  death,  which  often  hap* 
pens  from  large  abfceffes  burfting  into 
the  bronchia  -?  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
prevents  the  matter  from  palling  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cheft,  between  the  pleura 
and  furface  of  the  lungs  \  and  thus  obvi- 
ates the  neceffity  of  a  fecond  operation. 
Nay,  in  cafes  of  this  perilous  nature,  I 
would  even  go  farther :  When  from  a  pre- 
vious difcharge  of  matter  we  are  certain 
that  an  abfcefs  has  formed  in  the  lungs5 
as  a  confequence  of  a  wound $  when  a 
ftoppage  of  this  difcharge  takes  place, 
and  is  fucceeded  by  all  the  ufual  fymp- 
toms  of  a  frefh  collection  of  matter,  fuch 
as  an  increafed  difficulty  in  breathing ; 
difficulty  in  lying  on  the  found  fide  ;  fre- 
quent Ihivering  fits  \  and  a  hectic  pulfe  ; 
as  in  fuch  a  fituation  there  will  be  no 
reafon  to  doubt  of  matter  being  collect- 
ed, and  as  the  patient  mult  remain  in  the 

utmoil 
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utmoft  hazard  till  it  be  difcharged,  I 
mould  think  it  advifable  to  enlarge  the 
external  wound  not  only  of  the  common 
teguments,  but  of  the  intercoftal  mufcles, 
and  to  extend  the  opening  for  the  fpace 
of  two  or  three  inches ;  by  which  more 
freedom  will  be  given  for  fearching  with 
the  finger  for  the  feat  of  the  abfcefs :  and 
whenever  it  is  difcovered,  I  would  not 
hefitate,  at  whatever  depth  it  may  be,  to 
open  it,  by  running  a  bifloury  along  the 
finger,  and  puming  it  flowly  into  it.  In 
the  courfe  of  my  own  experience  I  have 
had  two  cafes  of  this  kind ;  in  which,  by 
this  decifive  practice,  I  had  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  faving  two  lives,  which  otherwife 
muft  in  all  probability  have  been  loft. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  other  practi- 
tioners who  attended  along  with  me  j 
and  I  was  fo  much  convinced,  in  both 
cafes,  of  matter  being  collected  internally 
which  produced  the  danger,  and  of  no- 
thing being  able  to  fave  the  patient 
but  the  difcharge  of  it,  that  after  warn- 
ing the  patient  of  his  fituation,  and  re- 
2  ceiving 
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ceiving  his  approbation,  J  was  refolved  to 
carry  the  opening  into  the  fubftance  of 
the  lungs  to  the  full  depth  of  my  finger, 
rather  than  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  In 
both  inflances  I  found  it  neeeflary  to  go 
to  nearly  the  length  of  my  finger;  and  at 
this  depth  I  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  reach 
an  abfcefs  containing  at  leafl  half  an 
Englifh  pint  of  matter.  The  patients  in 
both  cafes  were  inftantly  relieved  \,  and 
although  they  were  previoufly  fuppofed 
to  be  in  the  utmoft  danger,  with  fcarce* 
ly  a  poflibility  of  recovering,  they 
are  now,  after  feveral  years  have  elap- 
fed,  in  perfect  health. 

In  making  an  opeumg  into  fach  a  deep* 
feated  abfcefs,  the  incifion  mould  be 
carried  forward  in  the  moft  gradual  man- 
ner, fo  that  no  more  of  the  lungs  may 
be  injured  than  is  altogether  necefTary  : 
But  when  once  the  matter  appears,  the 
abfcefs  mould  be  laid  as  freely  open  as 
may  be  proper  for  an  entire  difcharge 
of  it. 

In  the  fubfequent  treatment  of  an  abA 
Vol,  V,  I?  cefi 
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cefs  of  this  kind,  much  attention  is  re- 
quired in  preferving  a  proper  aperture 
for  the  difcharge  of  any  matter  that  may 
afterwards  form  in  it  :  for  if  this  be  ne^ 
glected  before  the  abfeefs  is  filled  up  from 
the  bottom,  a  new  collection  will  foon 
take  place,  and  the  patient  will  be  redu- 
ced to  the  fame  ftate  of  uncertainty  and 
danger  he  was  in  before.  In  wounds 
which  do  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the 
teguments  or  mufcles  of  the  thorax,  we 
have  obferved  above,  that  no  kind  of 
tents  fhould  be  employed  ;  and  have  ra- 
ther advifed  them  to  be  laid  open  thro' 
their  whole  length,  or  to  be  treated  by 
means  of  a  feton,  as  we  do  fores  of  a  fi- 
milar  nature  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
But  as  this  is  impracticable  in  penetra- 
ting wounds,  we  are  in  thefe  under  the 
neceffity  of  inferting  a  tube  into  the 
opening,  and  of  continuing  it  of  a  fufH- 
eient  fize'and  length  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  cure  :  it  ought  indeed  to 
be  continued  as  long  as  any  matter  is 
difcharged.      Tubes  of  lead  being  more 

foft 
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foft  and  pliable  than  thofe  of  any  other 
metal,  are  therefore  to  be  preferred: 
They  fhould  be  broad,  and  of  a  round 
oval  form  rather  than  altogether  round  | 
and  they  fhould  always  be  furnifhed  with 
a  brim  confiderably  broader  than  the 
opening  of  the  fore,  to  obviate  every  pof- 
fibility  of  their  falling  into  the  chefb 
By  inattention  to  this  point,  a  tube  of 
four  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  corre- 
fponding  tliicknefs,  parted  altogether  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  breafl  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  ufed  it  for  fome  time  \  and 
notwithstanding  various  attempts  to  ex- 
tract it,  it  Hill  remains  lodged.  It  was 
fixed  in  the  nfual  way,  by  a  thread,  to  a 
bandage  going  round  the  body^  but  the 
thread  breaking,  it  immediately  flipped 
in.  This  happened  upwards  of  a  year  ago. 
The  patient  does  not  indeed  experience 
much  uneafinefs  from  it;  but  it  had  an 
evident  efTed  in  increafing  the  quantity 
of  matter  difcharged  from  the  wound* 

I  have  met  with  fome  cafes  of  wounds 

in  the  chefl,  where  folid  tents  have  an- 
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fwered  tlic  purpofe  equally  well  with 
tubes;  and  they  may  always  be  ufed 
when  the  parts  do  not  contract  fo  clofely 
round  them  as'  to  prevent  the  matter 
from  being  freely  difeharged :  But  when- 
ever they  flop  up  the  pafTage  fo  much  as 
to  produce  any  collection  of  matter  from 
one  dreiTing  to.  another,  they  fhould  un- 
doubtedly be  laid  afide,  and  tubes  ufed 
inftead  of  them. 

As  tents  had  been  ufed  for  a  great 
length  of  time  in  almofl  every  wound 
which  penetrated  beyond  the  common 
teguments,  Bellofle,  and  fome  other  fur- 
geons  of  obfervation,  ventured  at  laft  to 
lay  them  in  a  great  meafure  afide.  We 
have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  this,  to  a  certain  length,  was  highly 
proper;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  fome 
modern  practitioners  who  aflert,  that 
tents  and  tubes  domifchief  in  every  cafey 
and  that  they  mould  never  be  employed. 
Where  the  difcharge  from  a  wound  or 
abfcefs  will  continue  free  and  uninter- 
rupted, till  a  cure  is  efieded  by  the  parts 

filling 
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filling  up  from  the  bottom,  I  would  ne- 
ver advife  either  a  tent  or  a  tube  to  be 
ufed.  But  when  we  find  that  the  exter- 
nal opening  of  a  wound  heals  up  long 
before  the  parts  beneath  are  united ; 
and  that  matter  collects  and  hurfls  out 
again,  as  in  different  inflances  has  hap- 
pened in  the  courfe  of  my  experience 
in  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chefl,  k 
niufl  be  from  want  of  experience  only, 
or  from  a  defire  of  appearing  Angular, 
that  we  refufe  to  employ  the  only  cer- 
tain method  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted of  obviating  this  inconvenice? 
and  of  faving  the  patient  a  great  deal  of 
pain,  trouble,  and  danger. 

In  extenfive  wounds  of  the  thorax, 
where  any  portion  of  the  fiernum  or  of 
the  ribs  have  been  removed,  a  portion  of 
the  lungs  fometimes  protrudes,  and  does 
not  readily  recede.  When  a  practitioner 
is  called  foon  after  the  accident,  the  pro- 
truded part  ihould  be  replaced  as  quickly 
as  poflibie :  but  when  a  portion  of  the 
lungs  has  been  long  expofed  to  the  airs 

P  3..  and 
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and  especially  if  it  has  been  much  lace- 
rated by  the  accident,  we  mould,  in  the 
firit  place,  fee  whether  or  not  it  be  in  a 
ftat^  of  mortification;  and  all  that  is 
clearly  and  completely  mortified  fhould 
certainly  be  cut  off  before  the  remaining 
found  parts  are  replaced.  If  the  inci- 
fion  be  confined  to  a  part  that  is  entirely 
gangrenous,  there  will  be  no  rifk  of  in- 
ducing either  hemorrhagies  or  any  other 
fymptom;  and  by  removing  parts  which 
are  in  this  flate  of  difeafe,  we  will  pre- 
vent ail  the  bad  confequences  which 
might  enfue  from  their  be;ng  returned 
into  the  thorax, 


§  5.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Heart  and  large  Fejjels 
connected  with  it,  and  of  Wounds  of  the  Tho- 
racic Duel. 

In  wounds  of  the  heart  and  large 
blood-veflels  connected  with  it,  as  thefe 
parts  lie  very  deep,  and  as  a  found  flate  of 
them  is  fo  immediately  neceflary  for  life, 
the  utmofl  danger  is  always  to  he  dread- 
ed. 
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ed,  nor  is  the  greateft  exertion  of  practi- 
tioners able  to  lefTen  it.  Of  'fuch  a  ha- 
zardous nature  indeed  is  every  injury  of 
this  kind,  that  we  may  with  propriety 
conhder  every  wound  of  thefe  parts  as 
mortal  :  For  although  we  are  told  in 
books,  of  the  heart  itfelf  having  been 
wounded,  without  any  fatal  confequences 
enfuing,  there  is  much  caufe  to  fufpecl 
that  thefe  accounts  are  founded  on  falla- 
cy or  error.  We  can  however  conceive 
that  the  heart  may  be  flightly  injured 
without  proving  inftantly  fatal }  but  even 
the  flighteft  wound  in  it  mufl  probably 
at'laft  end  in  death:  For  the  weaknefs 
induced  in  this  manner  upon  a  particular 
part,  will  render  it  very  liable  to  yield  to 
the  rtrono;  and  conftant  action  of  this 
organ.  And  when  once  an  aneurifm  is 
formed  in  it,  it  will  be  apt  to  proceed 
with  rapidity  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  moft  probable  method  of  prevent- 
ing this,  or  at  leafl  of  delaying  it,  is  to 
lefTen  the  action  of  the  heart  by  copious 
J>lood~letting,  by  low  diet,  keeping  the 
P  4  bowels 
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bowels  moderately  open,  and  avoiding 
every  kind  of  fatigue:  If  in  fuch  circum^ 
fiances  it  is  poilible  to  fave  a  patient, 
thefe  will  be  the  molt  certain  means  of 
doing  it;  at  any  rate  they  will  tend  tQ 
prolong  life,  which  in  fome  cafes  is  of  fo 
much  moment,  that  a  few  days  or  even  a 
few  hours  may  be  of  the  utmoft  import^ 
ance. 

The  fame  obfervations  are  applicable 
to  wounds  in  the  large  blood- veflels  about 
the  heart.  They  are  to  be  confidered  as 
of  equal  importance  and  danger,  and  to 
be  treated  by  the  fame  means  with 
wounds  of  the  heart  itfelf. 

There  is  ft  ill  another  organ  of  im- 
portance feated  in  the  cheft,  which  it  is 
proper  to  mention  here,  viz.  the  thoracic 
duel ;  for  although  wounds  in  this  canal 
will  in  moll  inflances  terminate  in  death, 
yet  fome  advantage  may,  in  particular 
circumilances,  be  derived  from  an  atten- 
tive treatment  of  them.  The  thoracic 
duel,  after  leaving  the  receptaculum 
chyli,  nms  along  the  fpine  near  to  the 
acuta  5  anci  a,t  the  fifth  or  lixth  vertebra 

of 
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of  the  back,  it  pafTes  behind  the  aorta ; 
and  afcending  to  the  left  fubclavian  vein. 
It  there  empties  the  chyle. 

We  judge  of  the  thoracic  duel;  being 
wounded,  from  the  part  at  which  the 
wounding  inflrument  entered;  from  the 
difcharge  being  either  altogether  white 
like  chyle,  or  mixed  with  a  confiderable 
proportion  of  it ;  and  from  the  patient 
becoming  daily  weaker  than  he  ought  to 
do  from  a  wound  of  the  fame  fize  in  any 
other  part,  owing  to  the  nutritive  part 
of  his  food  being  carried  off  before  any 
advantage  is  derived  from  it. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  the  diameter 
of  this  canal  from  being  diftended, 
which  at  the  fame  time  will  tend  to  lef- 
fen  the  extent  of  the  wound,  the  patient 
mould  be  kept  upon  a  cooling  and  very 
fpare  diet  :  any  food  which  he  takes 
fhould  not  be  at  regular  meals,  but  in 
fmall  quantities  frequently  repeated ;  nor 
fhould  he  be  permitted  to  take  a  large 
draught  even  of  the  weaker!  liquor.  The 
bpwejs  fhould  be  kept  lax  >  bodily  exer- 
tion 
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tion  of  every  kind,  and  much  fpeaking, 
or  whatever  tends  to  quicken  refpiration, 
Should  be  avoided. 


§  6.   Of  Wounds  of  the  Diaphragm,  Mediajlimimr 
and  Pericardium. 

We  judge  of  the  Diaphragm  being  in- 
jured, from  the  fituation  of  the  wound, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  attending 
fymptoms.  As  this  mufcle  is  in  conflant 
a&ion  during  refpiration,  any  injury 
done  to  it  is  neceflarily  attended  with 
difficulty  in  breathing ;  with  much  pain 
during  infpiration,  not  merely  in  the 
wound  itfelf,  but  over  all  thofe  parts  of 
the  chefl  to  which  the  diaphragm  is  at- 
tached:  The  patient  complains  of  pain 
over  all  the  region  of  the  ftomach  5  fick- 
nefs,  vomiting,  and  a  troublefome  degree 
of  hickup  take  place  ;  pains  in  the  moul- 
ders fometimes  occur,  together  with 
cough,  delirium,  a  quick  hard  pulfe, 
And  other  fymptoms  indicating  inflamma* 

tion 
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tion  and  fever.  Involuntary  laughter 
is  mentioned  too  as  a  fymptom  which  in- 
juries done  to  the  diaphragm  fometime's 
produce. 

It  is  a  common  idea  among  practition- 
ers, that  wounds  in  the  tendinous  part  of 
the  diaphragm  will  in  every  cafe  prove 
mortal,  but  that  injuries  done  to  the 
mufcular  parts  of  it  do  not  fo  readily 
prove  dangerous.  There  is  much  reafon, 
however,  to  believe,  that  few  w^ounds  in 
the  diaphragm  are  ever  cured,  whether 
they  be  iituated  in  the  tendinous  or  muf- 
cular parts  of  it  mP  nor  is  it  evident  from 
pbfervation,  that  there  is  more  danger  to 
be  dreaded  in  the  one  cafe  than  in  the 
other. 

The  fymptoms  of  wmich  we  have  moil 
reafon  to  be  afraid,  are  thofe  which  pro- 
ceed either  from  inflammation  or  irrita- 
tion. With  a  view  to  prevent  their  ac- 
ceflion,  or  to  moderate  them  when  they 
have  already  appeared,  blood-letting  js 
to  be  chiefly  depended  on ;  together  with 
gentle  laxatives ;  large  dofes  of  opiates 

con^ 
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conjoined  with  mufk ;  warm  fomenta- 
tions over  the  abdomen  and  thorax ; 
quietnefs ;  and  low  diet. 

By  thefe  means  ftri&ly  purfued,  a  pa- 
tient, in  fuch  circumftances,  will  have 
perhaps  a  better  chance  of  doing  well 
than  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment  ^ 
but  his  recovery  will  by  no  means  be 
certain.  A  flricT;  antiphlogiftic  courfe, 
and  large  dofes  of  opium,  may  probably 
obviate  all  the  primary  fymptoms.  But 
however  fmall  a  wound  may  at  firft  be 
in  the  diaphragm,  the  conftant  action 
and  tenlion  of  this  mufcle,  will  be  apt  to 
render  it  daily  wider  5  and  we  know  from 
various  hiflories  of  wounds  in  this  part, 
that  they  feldom  arrive  at  any  magni- 
tude, without  admitting  a  portion  of  ths 
ftomach,  of  the  colon,  or  fome  other  part 
of  the  bowels,  to  pafs  from  the  abdomen 
into  the  thorax  3  by  which  the  moft 
violent  pain  is  produced,  together  with 
fome  of  the  other  fymptoms  which  ufually 
accompany  a  ftrangulated  gut  in  cafes  of 

hei% 
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hernia :  In  fiich  circumftances,  a  ftran- 
gulated  gut  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  a  hernia  in  its  more  ordinary  form ; 
for  even  although  we  mould  be  able  to 
remove  the  ftricture,  by  making  an  in- 
cifion  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  as 
the  pafTage  into  the  thorax  would  ftill  re- 
main pervious,  a  return  of  the  flrangula- 
tion  might  very  foon  be  expected. 

Wounds  in  the  mediaftinum  require  no 
peculiarity  of  treatment.  The  circum- 
flances  which  we  have  molt  caufe  to  dread 
are,  a  lodgement  of  blood  in  one  or  both 
cavities  of  the  chefl,  inflammation  and 
fuppuration,  with  its  ufual  confequences. 
But  the  obfervations  we  have  already 
made,  refpecting  the  management  of  pe- 
netrating wounds  in  other  parts  of  the 
chefl;,  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  thefe  j 

fothat  we  need  not  atprefent  enlarge  upon 
them. 

Nor  is  it  necelfary  to  enter  minutely 
on  the  confederation  of  wounds  in  the 
pericardium.  As  this  bag  contains  a 
fluid    which  we    fuppofe   to   be   necef- 

fary 
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fary  for  the  eafy  motion  of  the  hearty 
wounds  in  it  may  prove  dangerous* 
from  their  tendency  to  prevent  this  fluid 
from  being  collected,  as  well  as  from 
their  allowing  it  to  fpread  through  the 
cavity  of  the  cheft.  It  appears,  howe- 
ver, from  various  obfervations,  that 
wounds  in  it  do  not  prove  fo  hazardous 
as  might  at  firfl  be  expected.  They  re- 
quire the  fame  general  method  of  treat- 
ment with  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
thorax,  which  we  have  already  confi- 
dered. 

In  every  variety  of  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  thorax,  where  the  cure  is  not  ac- 
complifhed  without  the  formation  of 
matter,  they  are  apt  to  heal  flowly  ;  and 
in  fome  cafes,  efpecially  where  abfeefies 
have  formed,  a  flillicidium  of  matter 
will  continue  for  many  years  ;  nay,  in 
fome  cafes,  for  life,  notwithstanding  all 
our  endeavours  to  prevent  it.  As  this  is 
an  inconveniency  which  patients  are  at 
all  times  anxious  to  be  free  from,  practi- 
tioners become  neceiTarily  much  intereit- 
3  ed 
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ed  in  the  method  of  treating  it :  and? 
with  a  view  to  leffen  the  difcharge,  and 
even  to  heal  the  fore  through  its  whole 
extent,  aftringent,  and  what  are  ufually 
termed  Vulnerary  Injections,  have  been 
advifed.  But  although  T  have  known 
them  frequently  employed  even  by  fur- 
geons  of  reputation,  and  under  the  beft 
and  mofl  cautious  management,  I  have 
feldom  feen  them  ufed  without  fome  mi£ 
chief  accruing  from  them  ;  and  I  do  not 
recoiled:  a  fingle  in  fiance  of  their  being 
productive  of  any  advantage.  They  are 
apt  to  irritate  and  inflame  the  lungs  and 
contiguous  parts  1  and,  inflead  of  heal- 
ing the  fore  or  abfcefs,  they  are  apt  to 
extend  it,  by  tearing  open  the  furround* 
Ing  cellular  fub fiance. 

For  this  reafon,  in  wounds  pe- 
netrating the  thorax,  I  do  not  hefi- 
tatc  to  fay,  that  injections  mould  be  laid 
entirely  afide :  and,  however  difagree- 
able  a  tedious  difcharge  in  this  fitua- 
tion  may  prove,  that  we  mould  trufl 
entirely  to  the,  means  we  have  al- 
ready 
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ready  advifed  for  preventing  the  matter 
from  lodging,  by  preferring  as  free  and 
depending  an  opening  as  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  will  admit. 


SECTION    XII. 

Of  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen. 


§  I.  Anatomical  Defcription  of  the  Abdomen 
and  Parts  contained  in  it. 

r"F,HE  Abdomen,  or  lower  belly,  is  the 
largeft  cavity  in  the  body;  above, 
it  is  bounded  by  the  diaphragm,  which 
divides  it  from  the  thorax  ;  behind, 
it  is  fupported  by  the  vertebrae %  the 
upper  part  of  both  fides  is  covered  by 
the  inferior  ribs ;  the  reft  of  it  is  all 
bounded  by  the  abdominal  mufcles,  ex- 
cepting the  mofl  depending  part  of  it, 
which  terminates  in  the  pelvis ,  from  the 
contents  of  which  it  is  only  feparated  by 
q  the 
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the  pseritoneum;  a  firm  extenfive  mem- 
brane, which  not  only  lines  all  the  cavi- 
ty, but  affords  a  coat  to  all  the  vifcera 
contained  within  it,  being  reflected  in  a 
very  fingular  manner  over  them. 

Anatomifts  divide  this  cavity  into  dif- 
ferent regions*  The  middle  and  upper 
part  of  it,  reaching  from  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage to  within  a  (mall  fpace  of  the  um- 
bilicus, is  termed  the  Epigaftrium}  the 
hypochondria  are  the  {paces  on  each  fide 
of  this  %  the  umbilical  region  extends 
from  three  inches  or  fo  above  the  navel, 
to  the  fame  diftance  beneath  it;  and  all 
the  parts  between  this  and  the  pubes  are 
termed  the  Hypogaflric  region. 

In  the  treatment  of  wounds  in  the  ab- 
domen, a  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
parts  contained  in  it,  and  of  their  rela- 
tive fituations  with  refpect  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  divilions  or  regions  which  we 
have  jufl  defcribed,  is  a  point  of  the  ut= 
moll  importance.  We  mail  here  give  a 
general  defcription  of  the  different  vif- 

Vol*  V.  Q^  cera : 
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cera:  a  more  particular  knowledge  of 
them  is  bell  acquired  from  diflectiofi. 

The  parts  contained  in  the  abdomen 
arc,  the  ftomach  and  inteflines  ;  the  me- 
fentery,  omentum,  liver,  gall-bladder, 
and  duels;  pancreas,  receptaculum  chyli, 
fpleen,  kidneys,  ureters,  and  upper  part 
of  the  urinary  bladder;  the  aorta,  vena- 
cava,  and  other  large  blood-vefTels  and 
nerves. 

The  flomach  is  a  large  membranous 
bag,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ab- 
domen immediately  below  the  dia- 
phragm :  It  ftretches  from  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  where  the  moll  capacious 
end  of  it  is  feated,  obliquely  acrofs  the 
•epigaflrium,  and  terminates  before  it 
reaches  the  right  hypochondrium.  The 
flomach  has  two  openings  ;  one  termed 
the  Superior  Orifice  or  Cardia,  where  the 
cefophagus  terminates;  and  the  other  the 
Pylorus,  or  Inferior  Orifice,  where  the 
duodenum,  the  firft  of  the  fmall  intef- 
tines,  begins.  The  cardia  lies  nearly 
oppolite  to  the  eleventh  vertebra  of  the 

back, 
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back,  the  large  extremity  of  the  flomacb 
ftretching  confiderably  to  the  left;  and 
the  pylorus  lies  fomewhat  lower,  and 
nearly  two  inches  to  the  right  of  the  ver- 
tebrae. It  is  proper,  however,  toobferve, 
that  the  fituation  of  the  ilomach  and  of 
thefe  two  openings  is  confiderably  af- 
fected by  the  quantity  of  food  contained 
In-  it :  So  that  a  wound  of  the  flomach, 
when  it  is  full,  may  be  directly  oppoiite 
to  an  external  wound  in  the  teguments, 
and  yet  be  feveral  inches  lower  when  in 
is  empty. 

The  interlines  commence,  as  we  have 
juft  obferved,  at  the  pylorus,  and  are  con- 
tinued by  many  turnings  or  convolutions 
to  the  anus.  This  canal  is  in  different 
parts  of  it  diftinguifhed  by  different 
names:  The  upper  part  of  the  canal  is 
termed  the  Small  Interlines  5  and  the  un- 
der part  of  it  the  Larger,  from  the  dia- 
meter of  the  tube  being  larger  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other, 

-   Even  different  parts  of  thefe  great  di- 
QL,2-  virions 
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vinous  of  the  inteflines  have  received 
different  names :  The  upper  part  of  the 
fmall  guts,  extending  about  a  foot  in 
length  from  the  pylorus,  is  termed  the 
Duodenum  :  the  next  portion  of  the  ca- 
nal, from  being  commonly  found  empty, 
is  termed  the  Jejunum.  This,  in  an  a- 
dult  of  fall  growth,  is  fuppofed  in  ge- 
neral to  be  about  four  feet  and  a  half 
in  length  :  it  is  chiefly  fituated  in 
the  umbilical  region.  All  the  under 
part  of  the  fmaller  inteflines  is  diflin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  Ileum,  from  its 
lying  almofl  entirely  within  the  cavity 
formed  by  the  offa  ilea  on  oppofite  fides 
of  the  abdomen.  After  making  feveral 
convolutions  from  one  fide  to  another,  it 
at  lafl  terminates  in  the  caecum,  the  firft 
of  the  great  inteflines  fituated  under  the 
right  kidney.  From  the  caecum,  which 
is  a  round  fhort  fac  with  a  fmall  vermi- 
form procefs,  the  colon  originates  :  This 
is  the  largeft  of  all  the  inteflines;  and  as 
it  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  the  courfe  of  it  merits 

par- 
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particular  attention.  After  leaving  the 
right  kidney,  to  which  it  is  attached,  it 
fifes  and  pafles  under  the  liver  fo  as  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  gall-bladder,  by 
which  it  is  tinged  of  a  deep  yellow  : 
From  this  it  is  continued  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  over  the  duodenum  to  the  un- 
der part  of  the  flomach  y  and  palling  into 
the  left  hypochondrium,  it  is  there  at- 
tached to  the  fpleen  and  to  the  left  kid- 
ney. This  curvature  is  termed  the 
Great  Arch  of  the  Colon.  It  now  runs 
downward  and.  backward ;  and  again 
turning  up,  fo  as  to  form  the  figure  of  S, 
it  terminates  at  the  top  of  the  os  facrum 
in  the  laft  of  the  great  guts,  termed  the 
Rectum,  from  its  running  nearly  in  a 
ftraight  line  till  it  terminates  in  the 
anus. 

The  inteflines  being  very  pliable,  and  of 
a  great  length,  they  have  neceffarily  much 
freedom  of  motion  -?  but  as  they  would 
be  apt  to  be  entangled  in  each  other, 
Nature  has  provided  a  thin  membranous 
T$reb?  termed  the  Mefentery,  which  run- 

0.3  nin£ 
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ning  along  the  courfe  of  the  mteftinal 
tube,  ferves  to  conned  it  with  fufficient 
firmnefs  to  the  vertebrae.  The  rneCen- 
tery  is  evidently  a  production  of  the  pe- 
ritonaeum: In  its  dupl.icature  there  are 
a  number  of  fmall  glands,  which  often 
become  fo  enlarged  by  difeafe  as  to  be 
felt  outwardly  through,  the  abdominal 
■mufcies  ;  and  it  ferves  as  a  fupport  to 
the  la&eals,  blood- vefle  Is,  and  nerves  of 
the  interlines.  The  omentum  is  a  fine 
thin  membrane,  which  comes  into  view 
on  laying  open  the  mufcies  of]  the  abdo- 
men and  the  peritonaeum.  In  general,  it 
does  not  pafs  beneath  the  umbilicus ;  but 
in  corpulent  people,  when  it  is  much  fill- 
ed with  fat,  it  fometimes  defcends-  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  belly;  and  in  cafes  of 
hernia,  it  is  frequently  met  with  in  the" 
fcrotum. 

This  membrane  is  evidently  intended 
as  a  protection  to  the  bowels  \  to  afford 
them  an  additional  warmth;  and  proba- 
bly by  the  fat  which  it  contains  to  lubri- 
cate their  external  furfaces,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit- 
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mit  of  their  playing  with  more  freedom 
on  each  other. 

The  liver  is  a  large  glandular  body? 
fituated  on  the  right  fide  immediately 
under  the  diaphragm:  It  is  divided  into 
two  lobes ',  one  termed  the  Great  and 
the  other  the  Small  Lobe.  The  great 
lobe  lies  in  the  right  hypochondrium, 
which  it  fills  aimofi  entirely  :  it  reils  on 
the  right  kidney,  and  covers  a  portion  of 
the  great  arch  of  the  colon  :  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  fmall  lobe  lies  in  the  epi- 
gastrium \  the  reft  of  it  pafTes  over  the 
ftomach  towards  the  left  hypochon- 
drium. 

The  liver  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure 5 
its  outer  furface  is  arched,  correfponding 
to  the  figure  and  fize  of  the  arch  of  the 
diaphragm.  On  the  other  fide,  it  is  infome 
parts'  fiat,  and  in  others  concave,  ac- 
cording to  the  figure  of  the  parts  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  It  is  of  a  confi- 
derable  fise  and  thicknefs  on  the  right 
fide  j  but  towards  the  left  its  thicknefs 
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decreafes  fo,  that  at  laft  it  terminates  in 
a  thin  edge. 

The  liver  is  kept  in  its  fituation  by  fe- 
veral  ligaments  attached  to  the  dia^ 
phragm  and  contiguous  parts. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  pyriform  bag, 
feated  in  the  concave  fide  of  the  liver. 
The  bile,  after  being  fecreted  by  the  lr 
ver,  is  lodged  in  this  bag,  from  whence 
it  is  conveyed  into  the  interlines  thro* 
the  ductus  choledochus,  which  enters  the. 
duodenum  by  piercing  its  coats  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  about  five  inches  below 
the  pylorus. 

The  pancreas  is  a  conglomerate  gland, 
lying  in  a  tranfverfe  direction  between 
the  liver  and  fpleen,  immediately  under 
the  ftomach.  The  liquor  fecreted  by 
this  gland  is  carried  into  the  duodenum 
by  a  fmall  duct,  which  in  fome  cafes  termi- 
nates in  the  gut  itfelf,  and  in  others,  near  to 
the  extremity  of  the  ductus  choledochus. 

The  receptaculum  chyli  is  a  fmall 
membranous  bag,  through  which  the 
chyle  palTes  from  tlie  inteftines  to  the 
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left  fubclavian  vein  by  means  of  the  tho- 
racic dud.  This  bag,  or  fac,  lies  upon 
the  firft  vertebra  of  the  loins,  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  aorta. 

The  fpleen  is  a  large  fpongy  body, 
feated  in  the  left  hypcchondrium,  be- 
tween the  rtomacri  and  the  falfe  ribs,  un- 
der the  diaphragm,  and  immediately 
above  and  contiguous  to  the  left  kid- 
ney. 

In  Chap.  XI.  feet.  II.  we  gave  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  and 
bladder;  fo  that  at  prefent  we  need  not 
enter  upon  it.  But,  befides  the  feve- 
ral  vifcera  which  we  have  mentioned, 
the  aorta,  vena-cava,  and  the  large  blood- 
veflels  and  nerves  which  fuppiy  the 
bowels,  lie  all  within  the  abdominal  ca- 
vity. 

We  may  diftinguifh  wounds  of  the  ab- 
domen in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have 
done  wounds  of  the  thorax.  They  may 
either  be  confined  to  the  common  tegu^ 
guments  and  mnfcles,  or  they  may  pene- 
trate the  cavity  5  or  a  penetrating  wound 

may 
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may  be  complicated  with  wounds  of  one 
or  more  of  the  vifcera. 


§  i.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Teguments  and  Mufcles 
of  the  Abdomen. 

In  one  point  of  view,  wounds  of  the 
teguments  and  mufcles  of  the  abdomen 
do  not  merit  more  attention  than  fimilar 
injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  but 
they  become  highly  important  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  abdominal  vifcera, 
and  from  the  danger  of  thefe  being  ul- 
timately injured  by  the  neglect  or  mis- 
management of  the  external  wound. 

Our  firft  object  is  to  difcover,  Whether 
a  wound  has  penetrated  the  abdomen  or 
not ;  and  whether  any  of  the  vifcera  are 
injured.  When  the  wound  is  extenfive, 
and  any  portion  of  the  vifcera  protrudes, 
the  nature  of  the  injury  is  evident;  but 
in  fmaller  wounds  where  no  part  of  the 
bowels  appear,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
judge  whether  they  penetrate  the  abdo- 
men or  not.     In  general,  however,  this 

point 
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point  may  be  determined  by  attention  to 
the  following  circumftances  :  By  a  pro- 
per examination  with  the  fingers  or  probej 
after  putting  the  patient  as  nearly  as 
poffible  into  the  pofbure  in  which  he  re- 
ceived the  wound  \  by  the  form  and  fize 
of  the  inftrument,  the  depth  to  which  it 
run,  and  the  direction  it  appeared  to 
take;  by  the  quantity  of  blood  difchar- 
ged  at  the  wound  being  confiderable  or 
not ;  by  the  ft  ate  of  the  pulfc  and  other 
attending  fymptoms;  and  by  the  dif- 
charge  of  feces?  bile,  or  any  other  of  the 
abdominal  fecretions. 

When  the  wound  is  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to 
admit  the  finger,  we  may  always  deter- 
mine with  certainty  whether  it  reaches 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  or  not ;  as 
in  this  cafe  the  finger  will  come  into 
contact  with  the  vifcera :  but  probes 
mould  be  ufed  with  much  caution  3  and 
unlefs  the  inflrument  paffes  eafily  in, 
without  force,  in  a  direct  line,  and  to 
fuch  a  depth  as  to  convince  us  that  it  has 
reached  the  cavity,  little  or  no  depend- 
ence 
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cncc  mould  be  placed  upon  it :  For  the 
parts  here  are  fo  foft,  and  of  fuch  a  yield- 
ing nature,  that  a  probe  with  very  little 
force  will  pafs  among  them  almoft   in 
every  direction  to  a  coniiderable  depth. 
It  is  fcarcely  necelTary  to  obferve,  that  it 
is  particularly  proper,  in  every  inquiry 
of  this  kind,  to  put  the  patient  as  nearly 
as  poflible  into  that  pofture  in*  which  he 
received  the  wound.     And  the  loofe  tex- 
ture of  the  parts  fhould  prevent  us  from 
ufing  injections,    as  is  frequently  done 
with  a  view  to  determine  this  queftion. 
In  wounds  of  the  thorax,  where  the  parts 
are  firmer  and  more  intimately  connec- 
ted, injections  may  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  more  fafely ;  but  in  the  abdomen 
they  are  apt  to  fpread  among  the  muf- 
cles  and  cellular  fubftance,  by  which  the 
teft  is   rendered  uncertain,  at  the  fame 
time  that  mifchief  is   apt  to  enfue  from 
the  pain  and  inflammation  which  are  in^ 
duced. 

The  depth  to  which  the  inftrument 
has  pafTed,  or  the  direction  which  it 
took,  cannot  be  often  afcertained;  but 

when 
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when  this  information  can  be  obtained 
it  will  affifl  us  in  judging  of  the  nature 
of  the  wound.  By  comparing  the  fize  of 
the  external  opening  with  the  fize  of  the 
inftrument,  we  may  be  led  to  determine 
the  depth  to  which  it  has  pafled. 

When  the  quantity  of  blood  difchar- 
ged  from  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  is 
conflderable,  we  may  conclude  almoft 
with  Certainty,  that  fome  of  the  large 
Internal  vefTels  have  been  injured  $  for 
excepting  the  epigaflric  artery,  which 
runs  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen 
In  the  courfe  of  the  rectus  mufcle,  none 
of  the  teguments  or  mufcles  of  thefe 
parts  have  arteries  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to 
afford  much  blood.  It  is  proper,  howe- 
ver to  obferve,  that  even  the  larger!  ar- 
tery in  the  abdomen  may  be  wounded 
without  any  blood  being  difcharged  ex- 
ternally j  for  if  the  outward  opening  be 
not  conflderable,  and  especially  if  the 
wound  runs  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
blood,  inflead  of  being  evacuated  at  the 
opening,    will  be  extravafated  into  the 

cavity 
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cavity  of  the  belly,  where  large  quan- 
tities of  it  may  be  collected,  even  with- 
out any  remarkable  degree  of  tenfion  ta- 
king place. 

In  fuc'h  cafes,  however,  we  are  foon 
led  to  fufpecf  what  has  happened  by  the 
fymptoms  which  enfue.  The  patient 
complains  of  debility  and  faintnefs  ',  his 
pulfe  becomes  low  ;  he  is  feized  with 
cold  fweats ;  and  if  the  diicharge  of 
blood  be  not  flopped,  every  other  fymp- 
tom  of  approaching  death  foon  make 
their  appearance. 

It  fometimes  happens  again  that 
we  are  at  once  rendered  certain  that  a 
wound  has  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  by  the  difcharge  of  feces  |  of 
bile  \  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  or  even  of 
chyle  :  and  in  fome  cafes,  the  fame  cer- 
tainty is  obtained  by  large  quantities  of 
blood  being  thrown  up  from  the  fto- 
mach  or  difcharged  by  the  rectum.  U- 
rine  may  be  difcharged  by  a  wound 
which  does  not  penetrate  the  belly; 
for  the  kidneys  and  ureters  may  with 
X  pro- 
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propriety  be  faid  to  lie  behind  the  peri- 
tonaeum, as  well  as  a  confiderable  por- 
tion of  the  bladder ;  but  they  are  in  ge- 
neral to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
with  penetrating  wounds  inthe  abdomen. 

When,  again,  none  of  thefe  fymptoms 
take  place  ;  when  neither  the  finger  nor 
probe  can  be  eafily  introduced;  when 
there  is  no  difcharge  from  the  wound 
that  leads  to  fufpec~t  the  vifcera  to  be 
wounded  ;  when  the  pulfe  remains  na- 
tural; and  when  the  pain  is  moderate; 
there  will  be  much  caufe  to  hope  that  it 
has  not  parTed  to  a  greater  depth  than 
the  common  teguments  or  mufcles. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  wounds,  we 
are  to  be  entirely  dire&ed  by  the  depth 
to  which  they  penetrate,  and  by  the 
fymptoms  which  take  place. 

When  it  is  difcovered  that  a  wound 
m  the  abdomen  does  not  run  deeper  than 
the  common  teguments  or  mufcles,  if 
none  of  thefe  parts  have  been  removed, 
we  will  feldom  meet  with  any  fymptoms 
of  importance,  at  leaffc  where  the  habit 
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of  body  is  good,  except  where  they  are 
the  confequence  of  neglect  or  mifma- 
nagement.  Our  views  here  fhould  be 
nearly  the  fame  with  what  we  have  ad- 
vifed  in  wounds  of  the  thorax.  The 
principal  object  is  to  prevent  inflamma- 
tion and  the  lodgment  of  matter:  which 
is  done  by  blood-letting)  a  low  diet ; 
the  ufe  of  laxatives ;  reft  of  body ;  and 
proper  attention  to  the  wound.  But  for 
a  more  particular  detail  of  the  proper 
treatment  of  fuch  a  wound,  we  mail  re- 
fer to  the  lafl  fe&ion. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
wounds  in  the  boundaries  of  the  abdo- 
men, in  one  circumflance,  differ  mate- 
rially from  fimilar  injuries  of  the  thorax. 
As  the  mufcles  and  other  foft  parts  of 
the  cheft  are  every  where  fupported  by 
bone,  the  lungs  and  other  vifcera  con- 
tained in  the  breafl  do  not  readily  pufh 
out  at  the  wound  ;  but  as  the  coverings 
of  the  abdomen  are  of  a  foft  yielding 
nature,  having  anteriorly  no  bone  to 
fupport  them,  and  many  of  the  contain- 
z  ed 
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ed  parts  having  no  very  clofe  attach- 
ments, they  are  apt  to  pufh  forward 
and  protrude  wherever  any  unufual  de- 
gree of  weaknefs  occurs.  In  all  wounds 
therefore  of  the  abdomen/  even  where 
they  do  not  penetrate,  fome  caution  is 
necefTary  from  this  confideration  alone } 
and  more  efpecially  fo  when  any  portion 
of  the  teguments  or  mufcles  has  been 
removed.  The  patient  fhould  be  kept  as- 
much  as  poflible  in  a  horizontal  pofiure 
during  the  whole  cure  :  and  when  he  at- 
tempts to  fit  or  walk,  the  weakened  parts 
Ihouid  be  fupported  by  a  proper  com- 
prefs,  and  a  firm,  fomewhat  elaflic,  ban^ 
dage  of  flannel  pafled  two  or  three  times 
round  the  body  >  a  caution  which  ought 
to  be  perfifled  in  for  a  confiderable  time 
after  the  cure  of  the  fore  is  completed. 
By  want  of  attention  to  this  point,  very 
troublefome  cafes  of  hernise  have  occur- 
red, which  with  eafe  might  have  been 
prevented. 


Vol.  V.  R  §  & 
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§  3.  Of  Wounds  which  penetrate  the  Cavity  of  the 
Abdomen,  but  which  do  not  injure  any  of  the 
contained  parts. 

Although  an  inflrument  may  have 
penetrated  to  a  confiderable  depth,  we 
have  much  reafon  to  hope  that  none  of 
the  vifcera  are  wounded,  as  long  as  the 
abdomen  remains  free  from  much  pain 
and  teniion,  the  pulfe  foft,  and  the  fkin 
of  a  natural  heat  :  But  even  in  this  ftate 
of  fuch  a  wound,  we  are  not  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  hazard  \  for  it  often 
happens,  that  wounds  in  thefe  parts,  which 
at  firft  exhibit  no  appearance  of  danger, 
at  lafl  terminate  fatally. 

It  is  proper  however  to  obferve,  that 
this  may  often  be  traced  as  an  efFecT:  of 
improper  management,  and  that  practi- 
tioners have  it  frequently  in  their  power 
to  prevent   it :   For  although  fome    in- 

ftances 
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fiances  will  occur  of  wounds  of  this  kind 
ending  fatally,  where  no  fymptoms  ap- 
peared of  the  vifcera  being  wounded, 
and  where  after  death  no  immediate  in- 
jury was  found  to  be  done  to  them,  yet 
this  will  not  ufually  happen  in  fuch  wounds 
that  are  properly  treated  from  the  fir  11. 

The  danger  which  occurs  herearifes 
chiefly  from  two  caufes  :  from  the  accefs 
of  air  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  by 
which  the  different  vifcera  are  apt  to 
become  inflamed  \  and  from  the  fubfe- 
quent  formation  of  matter,  which,  nofc 
finding  an  opening,  will  neceflarily  col- 
lect within  the  peritoneum. 

In  every  wound  therefore  of  this  kind5 
after  fecuring  any  blood-vefTel  of  the  te- 
guments or  mufcles  that  may  have  been 
cut,  and  which  we  .fhould  always  do  by 
ligature  immediately  on  its  being  difco- 
vered,  our  next  object  fhould  be  to  pre* 
vent,  with  as  much  certainty  as  poflible, 
all  manner  of  accefs  to  the  air.  In  fmall 
wounds  of  thefe  parts,  this  will  be  done 
R  2  •  with 
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with  moll  eafe  and  certainty  merely  by  the 
lips  of  the  cut  being  drawn  together,  and 
fecured  with  feveral  plies  of  adhefive  pla- 
fter :  and  as  a  farther  fecurity,  a  comprefs 
1  and  flannel  roller,fuch  as  we  have  mention- 
ed above,  may  be  put  over  the  whole  t 
The  fame  precautions  with  refpect  to 
blood-letting ;  a  ftrict  antiphlogiftic  re- 
gimen, and  reft  of  body,  which  we  re- 
commended in  more  fuperficial  wounds 
of  the  abdomen,  mould  be  here  careful- 
ly obferved  where  the  danger  is  more 
confiderable. 

By  this  management  thefe  wounds, 
when  fmall,  will  often  heal  by  the  firrt 
intention  ;  but  when  they  continue  open 
for  fome  time,  they  mould  be  dreflTed  as 
feldom  as  poflible,  and  the  dreflmg  mould 
be  renewed  with  as  much  expedition  as 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  will  admit,  fo  that 
the  unnecefiary  atlniiflion  of  air  may  be 
avoided  as  much  as  poflible. 

It  will  fometimes  happen,  however, 
even  that  the  moft  exact  attention  will 

not 
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not  prevent  the  aceeilion  of  bad  fymp- 
toms  :  At  firfi  they  will  molt  readily  be 
of  the  inflammatory  kind,  which  will  be 
removed  by  farther  evacuations  of  blood 
and  attention  to  the  other  circumflances 
we  have  enumerated ;  or  they  will  prove 
fatal,  by  ending  in  mortification ;  or 
they  may  terminate,  as  we  have  mention- 
ed above,  in  the  formation  of  matter. 
It  is  this  laft  occurrence  which  we  have 
now  to  advert  to. 

In  fuch  circumflances,  we  would  ad- 
vife  an  opening  to  be  made  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body  immediately  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  matter  :  But  in  thefe  de- 
politions  in  the  abdomen,  we  can  never 
difcover  with  certainty,  whether  any 
collection  has  taken  place  or  not,  till  it 
has  continued  for  a  confiderable  time : 
for  the  matter  here  lies  fo  deep,  that  a 
fmall  quantity  cannot  be  diftinguiihed ; 
nor  would  it  be  proper  for  the  difcharge 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  matter  to  incur 
that  danger  which  always  attends  the 
free  admilEon  of  air  to  the  abdomen ; 
R  3  and 
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and  in  fmall  colled  ions  this  could  not 
be  avoided,  as  there  would  be  a  neceflity 
of  opening  them  in  a  flow  gradual  man- 
ner with  a  fcalpel,  as  in  fuch  cafes  the 
trocar  could  not  be  plunged  in  without 
much  rilk  of  hurting  the  vifcera.  In- 
Head  of  fuch  an  attempt,  therefore,  we 
mould  do  nothing  as  long  as  the  quanti- 
ty of  matter  continues  moderate,  and 
while  no  bad  fymptoms  have  yet  taken 
place.  Indeed  this  is  a  good  general  rule  in 
all  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  never  to  in- 
quire with  much  anxiety  either  for  col- 
lections of  matter,  or  for  fuch  parts  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  wound  there 
might  be  caufe  to  fufpect  mould  be  inju- 
red, till  the  appearance  of  fymptoms  ren- 
ders it  probable  that  the  one  or  the  other 
has  taken  place  :  for  by  much  handling 
we  often  do  mifchief ;  while  frequently 
no  danger  enfues  from  wounds  which  at 
firft  were  attended  with  very  alarming 
fymptoms.  Nay  we  know,  that  in  dif- 
ferent inflaiices  a  perfon  has  been  run 
through  the  body  with    a  fmall  fword 

with- 
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without  any.  of  the  vifcera  being  injured, 
and  the  patient  has  done  well  without 
any  bad  fymptom  taking  place.  And  we 
likewife  know,  that  violent-inflammation 
will  fometimes  terminate  favourably 
without  the  formation  of  matter;  and 
even  when  matter  is  formed,  that  it  will 
fometimes  be  carried  off  by  abforption, 
fb  as  to  leave  no  veftige  of  its  having 
ever  exifled.  It  is  the  actual  prefence 
therefore  of  bad  fymptoms  produced  by 
fuch  collections  of  matter,  or  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  becoming  fo  confiderable 
as  to  prove  inconvenient  to  the  patient, 
that  mould  indicate  the  propriety  of  ma- 
king an  opening  for  difcharging  it :  But 
as  foon  as  we  find  this  to  be  the  cafe,  we 
mould  not  hefitate  ;  and  whenever  there 
is  fuch  a  quantity  collected  as  to  admit 
of  the  trocar  being  employed,  we  may 
draw  it  off  with  eafe  and  fafety :  For  by 
inferting  the  inftrument  in  an  oblique 
direction,  no  air  will  be  admitted;  by 
which  the  only  rifk  which  attends  this  ope- 
iion  will  be  avoided.  I  have  been  the 
R  4  '  raGre. 
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more  particular  upon  this  fubjec"t,  from 
having  obferved  two  cafes  of  this  kind 
terminate  fatally  where  there  was  not 
previoufly  any  appearance  of  danger. 
As  it  was  evident  in  both  cafes  that  mat- 
ter was  collected ,  it  was  determined  to 
difcharge  it ;  and  as  it  was  fuppofed  to 
he  feated  either  in  a  particular  cyft,  or 
in  the  fubflance  of  the  mufcles,  and  not 
in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  was  done 
by  making  a  fmall  opening  into  it  with 
a  fcalpel.  But  in  both,  the  moft  violent 
fymptoms  of  inflammation  occurred  in 
the  courfe  of  the  fir  ft  two  days  ;  and  the 
patients  foon  died.  And  I  conclude  that 
it  was  by  the  free  admiflion  of  air  to  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  that  thefe  fymp- 
toms were  induced :  for  after  death  the 
matter  was  found  to  be  lodged  in  that 
cavity  ;  and  I  have  fince  that  time,  in 
two  fimilar  cafes,  drawn  large  quantities 
of  purulent  matter  off  with  a  trocar, 
where  it  was  evidently  feated  in  the  ab- 
domen, without  any  bad  confequences 
enfuing, 
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In  drawing  off  matter  from  the  abdo- 
men, the  fame  precautions  are  necefTary 
in  doing  it  that  are  now  fo  univerfally 
admitted  in  difcharging  ferum  by  the 
ufual  operation  of  the  paracentetic.  But 
as  we  gave  a  particular  account  of  this 
in  Volume  II.  Chapter  XXI.  we  mufl 
now  refer  to  what  was  then  faid  upon  it. 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
may  prove  dangerous  from  another  caufe. 
Coniiderable  portions  of  the  bowels  are 
fometimes  protruded,  without  any  other 
injury  being  done  to  them ;  and  this  may 
be  productive  of  fatal  confequences. 

The  moil  certain  method  of  prevent- 
ing danger  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind,  is 
to  return  the  protruded  parts  as  quickly 
into  the  belly  as  can  be  done  with  pro- 
priety. Almoftevery  writer  upon  this  fub- 
jed  deflres  us  in  the  firfi  place  to  foment 
them  with  warm  emollient  decodions,  or 
to  cover  them  for  fome  time  with  the 
web  or  omentum  of  fome  new-killed  ani- 
mal :  but  they  do  not  recoiled,  that  du- 
ring the  time  loft  in  making  thefe  prepa- 
rations, 
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rations,  the  protruded  parts  will  proba- 
bly fuffer  more  than  can  be  gained  by 
the  application  of  them;  and  that  the 
mod  natural,  as  well  as  the  moft  proper 
fomentation  for  them,  is  the  heat  and 
moifture  of  the  patient's  belly.  In  re- 
commending thefe  applications,  it  is  faid, 
that  they  not  only  remove  the  dry  parch- 
ed flate  of  the  parts  which  expofure  to 
the  air  is  apt  to  induce ;  but  by  means 
of  them  we  are  enabled  to  judge  with 
more  certainty  whether  or  not  they  are 
in  a  ftate  that  admits  of  their  being  re- 
turned with  fafety :  for  it  is  alleged, 
even  by  fome  writers  of  reputation,  that 
parts  which  are  apparently  in  a  ftate  of 
incipient  gangrene,  and  v^hich  otherwife 
we  might  be  afraid  of  puming  into  the 
abdomen,  may,  by  a  proper  ufe  of  thefe 
fomentations,  be  fo  far  recovered  as  to 
render  it  highly  proper  to  return  them. 
But  although  this  opinion  has  been 
very  generally  received,  and  the  prac- 
tice followed  which  it  inculcates,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  fo  fraught  with  im- 
propriety 
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propriety  and  danger,  that  I  cannot  pafs 
it  over  without  mentioning  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  manner  the  idea  I  entertain  of  it. 
Much  mifchief  may  be  produced  by  it, 
and  I  fee  no  advantage  that  can  accrue 
from  it. 

By  many  it  is  faid,  that  no  part  of 
the  interlines  mould  be  returned  into 
the  abdomen  that  have  once  acquired 
any  tendency  to  gangrene,  on  account 
of  the  rifk  of  the  feces  burfting  into 
the  belly,  by  which  the  patient  would 
necefTarily  die.  Wherever  there  is  a 
certainty  of  fuch  an  occurrence,  by  the 
parts  being  actually  in  a  Hate  of  gan- 
grene, to  return  them  to  the  abdomen 
would  no  doubt  be  highly  improper,  as 
it  would  be  depriving  the  patient  of  the 
only  chance  which  he  can  have  of  a  re- 
covery, that  of  fecuring  the  ends  of  the 
found  parts  of  the  gut  at  the  mouth 
of  the  wound,  by  which  there  may  be 
fome  poffibility  of  their  uniting  after- 
wards, as  has  happened  in  different  in- 
stances j  and  by  which  he  will  at  leafl 

be 
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be  certain  of  having  at  all  times  a  free 
difcharge  for  the  feces.  But  although 
in  this  iituation  the  practice  we  allude  to 
is  to  be  conlldered  as  highly  proper,  yet 
when  gangrene  has  not  actually  taken 
place,  as  there  will  flill  be  fome  caufe  to 
hope  that  the  natural  heat  of  the  belly 
may  prevent  it,  the  parts  mould  be  in- 
flantly  returned. 

When  parts  protruded  from  the  abdo^ 
men  are  covered  with  fand,  dufl,  or  any 
other  extraneous  matter,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  proper  to  clear  them  of  it  before 
they  are  replaced  \  and  with  this  view, 
bathing  them  in  warm  milk,  or  in  milk 
and  water,  may  anfwer  better  than  any 
other  method.  But  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  caufe  that  can  render  the  practice 
necefTary. 

Some  addrefs  is  necefTary  in  returning 
any  part  of  the  inteflines  which  have 
been  protruded  in  the  eafieft  manner. 
The  patient  mould  be  put  into  that  po~ 
iture  which  will  molt  effectually  relax 
ihe  parts  in  which  the  wound   is  feated, 

3  v  it:h 
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with  his  head  and  cheft  fomewhat  lower 
than  the  abdomen  and  buttocks,  fo  that  the 
weight  of  the  bowels  may  have  fome  ef- 
fect in  dragging  in  the  protruded  parts. 
When  in  this  fituation,  the  furgeon  ha- 
ving his  fingers  dipped  in  warm  oil,  or 
covered  with  foft  oiled  linen,  mould  en- 
deavour to  replace  the  parts  by  begin- 
ning his  prefTure  at  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  gut,  and  continuing  it  along  the 
doubling  or  curvature  to  the  other,  In 
this  manner  any  portion  of  the  bowels 
will  be  eafily  replaced  without  any  far- 
ther enlargement  of  the  wound,  when 
the  opening  is  not  very  {mall :  And  when 
any  part  of  the  omentum,  or  any  others 
of  the  vifcera,  are  protruded,  there  will 
be  ft  ill  lefs  difficulty  in  returning  them. 
But  considerable  parts  of  the  interlines 
are  frequently  pufhed  out  at  fuch  final! 
punctures,  that  they  cannot  be  returned 
but  with  much  more  prefTure  than  fhould 
ever  be  applied  to  them.  In  this  cafe, 
our  object  will  be  more  eafily  accorn- 
plifhed,  and  with  lefs  hazard  to  the  pa- 
tient, 
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tient,  by  enlarging  the  opening,  than  by 
the  application  of  fo  much  force  as  is  ge- 
nerally required  in  pufhing  any  confider- 
able  portion  of  gut  through  a  fmall  aper- 
ture. Some  dexterity,  however,  is  ne- 
cefTary  in  enlarging  an  opening  in  this 
fituation.  When  the  aperture  is  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  to  admit  the  finger  of  the  fur- 
geon,  it  may  be  done  with  eafc  and  fafe- 
ty  :  but  in  fome  cafes  it  is  fo  complete- 
ly rilled  with  the  parts  which  pafs  thro' 
it,  that  this  is  impracticable.  In  this  li- 
tuation,  we  are  advifed  by  authors  to  in- 
fert  a  director  between  the  bowels  and 
the  parts  to  be  divided,  and  to  enlarge 
the  opening  by  cutting  upon  it  either 
with  a  fcalpel  or  biftoury.  This,  how- 
ever, mull  be  attended  with  much  ha- 
zard \  for  we  can  never  diflinguifh  with 
certainty  whether  fome  plies  of  the  bow- 
els be  elevated  by  the  director  or  not,  as 
this  will  fometimes  happen  notwithftand- 
ing  all  our  care  to  prevent  it.  Inftead 
of  following  this  method,  I  have  in  dif- 
ferent  cafes  enlarged   the  opening,   by 

makins; 
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making  an  incilion  through  the  integu- 
ments and  mufcles  with  a  fcalpel,  in  the 
fame  gradual  manner  that  we  operate  in 
cafes  of  hernia ;  taking  care,  as  foon  as 
the  peritoneum  is  laid  bare,  to  introduce 
the  end  of  a  probe-pointed  biftoury  be- 
tween it  and  the  gut,  and  dividing  it  as 
far  as  may  be  necefTary,  which  now  may 
be  done  with  entire  fafety.  If  in  this 
manner  the  opening  be  enlarged  fo  as  to 
receive  the  point  of  the  ringer,  it  may 
afterwards  be  increafed  at  pleafure,  by 
inferting  the  finger  fo  as  to  act  as  a  con- 
ductor for  a  biftoury  or  fcalpel :  But  till 
it  can  be  done  in  this  way,  no  cutting 
inflrument  fhould  ever  be  paffed  into  the 
abdomen  ;  for  although  much  ingenuity 
has  been  fhown  in  the  invention  of  in- 
struments with  wings  to  protect  the 
bowels  in  this  part  of  the  operation,  yet 
none  of  them  anfwer  any  other  purpofe 
than  to  render  the  bufmefs  more  com- 
plex, 

In  enlarging  a  wound  in  this  fituation, 

it  mould  be  done  as  much  as  poflible  in 

3  the 
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the  dire&ion  of  the  mufcular  fibres  of 
the  parts  ;    and,  for  an  obvious  reafon,* 
the  incifion  fhould  commence  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound,  and  be  carried  down- 
wards, and  not  at  the  top. 

We  may  thus  enlarge  the  opening  to 
any  necefTary  extent,  always  taking  care 
not  to  make  it  larger  than  the  nature  of 
the  cafe  may  require.  And  this  being  ac- 
complifhed,  the  protruded  parts  mould 
be  replaced  with  as  much  expedition  as 
poflible  in  the  manner  we  have  advifed. 
In  returning  bowels  to  the  abdomen,  it 
has  fometimes  happened,  through  confu- 
flon  or  miftake  in  the  operator,  that  they 
have  been  pufhed  in  between  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  This  mould 
be  guarded  againfl  with  the  utmoft  at- 
tention ;  for  when  left  in  this  fituation, 
the  patient  will  be  nearly  in  the  fame 
danger  as  at  firft.  Indeed  this  will  be 
the  cafe  if  they  be  not  placed  altogether 
within  the  peritonaeum. 

The  accident  we  allude  to  may  hap* 
pen  in  any  part  of  the  belly,  when  a 
furgeon  is  not  fufBciently  accurate  and 

attentive  : 
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attentive  \  but  it  is  mofl  likely  to  occur 
in  wounds  that  pafs  through  either  of 
the  recfi  mufcles,  owing  to  the  iheaths 
of  thefe  mufcles  being  particularly  loofe 
and  flaccid  ;  and  it  will  more  readily 
happen  in  corpulent  people  than  in  ou- 
tliers, owing  to  the  great  depth  of  fat 
and  cellular  fubfbance  which,  in  fubjecfs 
of  this  defcription,  lie  above  and  between 
the  different  mufcles  of  the  abdomen. 

Inftead  of  enlarging  the  opening  in 
the  abdomen,  it  has  been  propofed 
to  difcharge  the  air  contained  in  the 
protruded  portion  of  the  bowels  by 
making  holes  in  it  with  a  needle,  by 
which  the  bulk  of  it  may  be  fo  much, 
diminifhed  as  to  admit  of  its  being  ea- 
illy  replaced  at  the  fame  opening.  As 
this  has  been  mentioned  by  writers 
of  experience,  I  think  it  right  to  fpeak 
of  it  ',  but  it  is  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  caution  the  younger  part  of  the 
profeflion  againft  it.  It  may  indeed 
be  done  with  more  eafe  to  the  opera- 
tor 'y  but  this  appears  to  be  the  only  ar- 
.  Vol,  V,  S  gunient 
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gument  in  its  favour :  For  although 
fome  may  have  recovered  on  whom  it 
has  been  practifed,  yet  furely  the  {mail- 
ed opening  made  into  the  gut  mull  be 
attended  with  much  more  danger  than 
can  probably  arife  from  the  external 
opening  in  the  teguments  and  mufcles 
being  fomewhat  enlarged.  And  befides, 
in  reducing  protruded  bowels,  however 
diftended  they  may  be  with  air,  we  may 
often  render,  them  perfectly  flaccid  by 
prefling  the  air  contained  in  them  into 
that  part  which  remains  in  the  abdomen. 
And  if  this  be  cautioufly  done,  it  may  at 
all  times  be  attempted  with  fafety.  In- 
deed no  trial  fhould  ever  be  made  for  the 
reduction  of  a  portion  of  inteftine  that 
is  much  inflated,  till  we  have  endeavour- 
ed in  this  manner  to  reduce  the  iize  of 
it. 

After  the  bowels  are  replaced,  our 
next  object  is  to  preferve  them  in  their 
fituation  till  the  wound  is  fo  firmly  con- 
folidated  as  to  prevent  them  from  falling 
out.     When  the  opening  is  fmall,  this 

may 
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may  be  effectually  done  by  laying  the 
patient  in  a  proper  poflure,  with  his 
head  and  buttocks  elevated  j  by  prevent- 
ing coftivenefs }  and  by  a  firm  roller  of 
flannel  pafled  feveral  times  round  the 
body,  fo  as  to  fupport  the  injured  parts 
till  they  are  united.  But  in  extenfive 
wounds  of  the  abdomen,  it  is  found,  e- 
ven  when  they  are  treated  with  every 
poflible  attention,  that  it  is  difficult,  and 
in  fome  cafes  impoffible,  to  prevent  the 
bowels  from  prolapfing  by  the  ordinary 
dreilings  and  bandages  *  In  fuch  cafes,; 
we  are  under  the  necefHty  of  drawing' 
the  fides  of  the  wound  together  by  fu- 
tures; an  operation  commonly  termed 
Gaflroraphy. 

Various  methods  have  been  propofed 
for  making  this  future  \  but  the  common 
interrupted  future,  or  the  quilled  future, 
which  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  other^ 
anfwers  the  purpofe  better  than  any  of 
them.  Much  care  and  attention,  howe- 
ver, is  necefTary  in  palling  it,  particular- 
ly in  avoiding  the  bowels,  which  every 
S  2  where- 
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where   lie  contiguous  to  the  parts  to  be 
united. 

The  furgeon  being  provided  with  a 
number  of  broad  flat  ligatures,  fufficient 
for  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  of  a 
ilrength  that  will  retain  the  parts  toge- 
ther, each  ligature  mould  be  armed  with 
two  large  curved  needles,  one  towards 
each  end  ;  and  the  patient  being  laid  in 
a  pofture  that  is  moil  eafy  for  himfelf, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  relaxes  the  inju- 
red parts  molt  effectually,  the  furgeon 
mould  now  infert  the  fore-finger  of  his 
left  hand  into  the  wound,  and  being  rare 
that  it  is  in  contact  with  the  peritonae- 
um, without  any  of  the  bowels  lying  be- 
tween them,  he  mould  now  pafs  the  point 
of  one  of  the  needles  along  his  finger  to 
the  diftance  of  an  inch  at  leaft  from  the 
edge  of  the  wound  ;  and  having  fecured 
the  other  end  of  it  with  the  thumb  and 
palm  of  his  hand,  he  mull  now  pufh  it 
outward,  fo  as  to  make  it  pierce  the  /kin 
at  a  fnnilar  di fiance  from  the  external 
\Vound  in  the    teguments.      In  this  he 

will 
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will  be  much  aflifted  by  prefling  the 
.mufcles  and  fkin  down  upon  the  needle 
with  his  right  hand  :  and  one  of  the 
needles  being  palTed,  the  other  muft  in 
like  manner  be  pufhed  through  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  wound,  by  carrying  it 
alfo  from  within  outward.  It  might  in- 
deed be  done  by  entering  the  needle  out- 
wardly, and  carrying  it  in  upon  the  fin- 
ger :  but  we  could  not  in  this  manner 
avoid  the  bowels  with  fuch  certainty  ;  a 
point  of  the  utmofl  importance,  and  re- 
quiring the  nicefl  attention. 

The  firft  needles  mould  be  pafTed  with- 
in half  an  inch  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
opening ,  and  the  others  mould  be  con- 
tinued to  within  an  equal  diftance  of  the 
bottom,  at  the  diftance  of  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  from  each  other  §  for  as  the 
retraction  of  parts  divided  in  this  man- 
ner is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  other 
occurrence,  it  ought  in  a  particular  man- 
ner to  be  guarded  agamft.  The  liga- 
tures being  all  inferted,  the  parts  mould 
now  be  fupported  by  an  affiftant  \  and  a 
S  3  proper 
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proper  knot  being  tied  upon  each  of 
them,  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound 
mould  be  covered  with  a  pledgit  of  lint 
fpread  with  any  unctuous  fubftance,  for 
preventing  accefs  to  the  air.  After  this, 
the  parts  mould  be  fupported  with  a  roll- 
er :  The  patient  mould  now  be  put  to 
bed,  and  mould  be  treated  in  the  manner 
we  have  directed  above,  with  blood-let- 
ting, and  a  low  regimen,  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  which 
fiipervene. 

In  performing  this  operation,  I  have 
{aid  that  the  ligatures  mould  be  conti- 
nued to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound  ;  which  is  contrary  to 
the  ufual  practice.  In  general  an  open- 
ing is  left  beneath,  with  a  view  to  dif- 
charge  any  matter  that  may  form  in  the 
courfe  of  the  cure  ;  but  there  is  no  fufrl- 
cient  r-eafon  for  doing  fo.  Inftead  of 
proving  ferviceable,  it  is  probable  thai 
it  muft  often  do  harm,  by  giving  free 
accefs  to  the  air,  which  in  every  wound 
of  the  abdomen  mould  be  particu- 
larly   guarded    aga;nlt.       The    opening. 

coulcj 
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eould  not  be  preferved  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a  tent,  by  which  much  irritation 
and  pain  might  be  induced  :  nor  would 
it  ever  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  di  (charging 
the  matter,  excepting  it  be  accidentally 
Situated  near  to  the  under  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. I  am  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound  mould  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  3  and  if  mat- 
ter mould  afterwards  form,  that  it  will 
be  better  to  truft  to  its  being  abfbrbed, 
gv  even  evacuated  by  the  trocar  in  the 
manner  we  have  already  mentioned,  than 
to  truft  to  this  precarious  method  of 
treatment. 

When  any  practitioner  prefers  what  is 
ufually  termed  the  Quilled  Suture,  the 
one  we  have  defcribed  may  be  eafily  con- 
verted into  it,  by  introducing  each  of 
the  ligatures  double.  After  all  the  liga- 
tures are  palled,  a  fmall  roll  of  plalter, 
-or  a  piece  of  a  large  bougie,  mould  be 
palled  through  the  different  loops,  which 
.ought  all  to  be  on  one  fide  of  the  wound  5 
and  a  fimilar  roll  being;  placed  on  the 
S  4  oppofite 
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oppofite  fide  between  each  of  the  liga- 
tures, they  muft  now  be  tied  upon  it 
with  running  or  bow  knots,  of  fuch  a 
tightnefs  as  may  appear  to  be  neceflary  $ 
care  being  taken  during  this  part  of  the 
operation  to  have  the  fides  of  the  -Wound 
properly  fupported  by  an  afliflant. 

If  the  parts  are  properly  and  equally 
drawn  together,  we  will  feldom  find  it 
neceflary  to  remove  the  ligatures  till  the 
parts  are  united  ;  which  they  will  always 
be  in  fix  or  feven  days,  if  they  have  been 
kept  in  clofe  contact,  and  if  no  unufual 
caufe  has  occurred  to  prevent  it.  But 
when  the  ligatures  give  much  pain,  and 
efpecially  when  the  patient  complains  of 
much  tenfion  over  the  abdomen,  the 
knots  fhould  always  be  untied  and  kept 
perfectly  loofe,  till  by  blood-letting,  fo- 
mentations, and  gentle  laxatives,  thefe 
fymptoms  are  removed,  when  the  parts 
may  be  again  drawn  together  and  fecu- 
red  as  before. 

We  have  hitherto  been  fuppofing  that 
the  protruded  part  confifts  of  a  portion 

of 
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of  the  alimentary  canal  only,  tins  being 
the  part  which  in  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
men is  moft  frequently  pufhed  out  :  but 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  other 
vifcera  are  alio  liable  to  be  protruded, 
particularly  the  flomach  and  omentum. 
This,  however,  does  not  vary  the  me- 
thod of  treatment,  which  ought  to  be 
nearly  the  fame  whichever  of  the  vifce- 
ra be  pulhed  out.  The  parts  mould  in 
every  infiance  be  replaced  as  quickly  as 
poilible,  and  retained  in  the  manner  we 
have  already  pointed  out. 

We  are  now  to  confider  the  treatment 
of  thofe  wounds  in  the  abdomen  which 
are  attended  with  injuries  done  to  one 
or  other  of  the  vifcera.  And  in  the  firfl 
place,  wounds  of  the  alimentary  canal 
require  our  attention,  as  being  moil  fre- 
quent, 
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§  4.  Q/"  Wounds  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  fe&ion  we 
have  obferved,  that  wounds  of  the  in- 
terlines may  be  difcovered  by  the  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  mouth  and  by 
the  anus,  as  well  as  by  the  difcharge  of 
feces  from  the  wound  in  the  teguments : 
We  likewife  judge  of  this  point  by  the 
difcharge  of  fetid  air  from  the  wound, 
and  from  the  depth  and  direction  in 
which  the  inftrument  appeared  to  run. 

By  attending  to  thefe  circumftances, 
and  to  the  fymptoms  with  which  wound's 
in  the  interlines  are  commonly  attended, 
fuch  as  naufea,  ficknefs,  violent  gripes, 
or  pains  through  the  abdomen,  cold 
fweats,  and  faintings,  we  may  in  general 
determine  with  much  certainty  whe- 
ther they  are  injured  or  not.  But  un- 
lefs  the  wounded  part  be  brought  in- 
to view,  little  or  no  advantage  is  gain- 
ed by  the  difcovery:  for  while  it  re- 
mains 
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mains  undifcovered,  our  method  of 
treatment  mufl  be  nearly  what  we  have 
recommended  for  wounds  which  mere- 
ly penetrate  the  cavity.  Authors  in- 
deed direct  us  to  fearch  for  the  wound^ 
ed  part  of  the  gut :  But  as  the  danger 
from  the  extent  of  the  wound,  which  in 
in  this  cafe  would  be  requisite,  as  well 
as  from  the  expofure  of  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen,  would  probably  be  greater 
than  from  allowing  the  wounded  part  to 
remain,  this  attempt  ought  never  to  be 
made  ;  the  more  efpecially  as  we  know 
that  wounds  in  the  interlines  have  been 
healed,  although  the  injured  part  has  not 
been  difcovered. 

When  we  find,  however,  that  a  wound 
is  infli&ed  on  a  portion  of  protruded 
gut,  we  ought  by  no  means  to  replace  it 
till  we  endeavour  to  prevent  its  con- 
tents from  being  efFufed  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen;  which  can  only  be  done 
by  fewing  up  the  opening. 

There  are  different  methods  propoied 
for  fecuring  openings  of  this  kind.     Le 

Dran 
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Dran  thinks  that  it  may  be  done  with 
mofl  fafety  by  what  he  terms  the  Looped 
Suture ;  while  the  generality  of  practi- 
tioners effect  it  by  the  Glover's  Suture. 
The  looped  future  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner  :  One  end  of  the 
wound  is  to  be  held  by  an  affiflant,  while 
the  furgeon  does  the  fame  with  the  other  r, 
and  the  needles,  which  mould  be  round, 
flraight,and  fmall,  carrying  each  of  them 
a  thread  a  foot  long,  mull;  be  equal  to 
the  number  of  Hitches  intended  to  be 
made.  As  many  of  the  ligatures  are 
now  to  be  pafled  through  both  lips  of 
the  wound  as  appear  to  be  neceflary, 
taking  care  that  they  are  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  diftant  from  each  other. 
The  threads  being  all  paffed,  and  the 
needles  removed,  all  thofe  on  one  fide  of 
the  cut  muft  be  tied  together  with  a  knot 
at  their  ends,  and  thofe  on  the  oppofite 
fide  muft  afterwards  be  fecured  in  the 
fame  manner.  They  are  now  to  be  join- 
ed together,  and  to  be  twifted  two  or 
three  times  round,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind 

of 
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of  a  cord :  By  this  means  the  divided 
parts  of  the  interline  are  puckered  toge- 
ther, fo  that  the  flitches,  which  before 
were  diftant  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
are  now  brought  clofe  to  each  other. 
The  future  being  thus  finifhed,  an  affifl- 
ant  mult  hold  the  two  ends  of  the  twirl- 
ed threads,  whilft  the  furgeon  replaces 
the  interline  in  the  manner  we  have  al- 
ready directed.  The  threads  are  to  be 
fecured  to  the  bandage,  which  is  put 
over  the  dreflings ;  and  after  remaining 
till  the  wound  in  the  gut  may  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  healed,  they  are  to  be  untwifl- 
ed  ;  and  one  fide  of  each  of  them  being 
cut  off  clofe  to  the  external  wound,  they 
mufl  now  be  drawn  cautioufly  and  fepa- 
rately  away. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  method 
of  Hitching  thefe  wounds  is,  that  in  lome 
degree  it  mufl  contract  the  diameter 
of  the  gut,  by  which  dangerous  ob- 
flruclions  might  afterwards  be  produ- 
ced. Inflead  of  it  the  Glover's  Suture, 
as  it  is  termed,  is  commonly  practifed* 

In 
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In  making  this  future,  a  fmall,  fine;, 
round  needle  mould  be  ufed,  armed  with 
a  thread  of  filk.  The  furgeon  laying  the 
lips  of  the  wound  exactly  together,  mull 
perforate  both  at  the  fame  time;  and 
carrying  the  needle  to  the  fame  lide  at 
at  which  it  entered,  he  mufl  now  make 
a  fecond  flitch  at  a  fmall  diflance,  per- 
haps at  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  from 
the  firft;  and  in  the  fame  manner  mufl 
continue,  by  a  proper  number  of  flitches, 
to  draw  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound 
together.  This  being  done,  a  fuflicient 
length  of  the  thread  is  to  be  left  out  at 
the  external  wound,  for  the  purpofe  of 
drawing  it  away  when  we  fuppofe  the 
wound  in  the  gut  may  be  united. 

Even  this  method  of  treatment,  how- 
ever, mufl  evidently  tend  to  lefTen  the 
diameter  of  the  gut ;  and  I  think  the  o.. 
peration  may  be  performed  with  the 
fame  degree  of  fecurity,  and  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  obviate  this  difficulty,  by 
entering  the  needle  always  from  the  in- 
2  fide 
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fide  of  the  gut,  and  pufhing  it  outward* 
The  operation  fhould  commence  near  to 
one  end  of  the  wound  :  the  needle  being 
pufhed  through  one  fide  of  the  gut,  the 
ligature  mould  be  drawn  forward  and  re- 
tained by  a  knot  formed  on  the  end  re- 
maining in  the  infide.  The  needle  mull 
now  be  carried  ftraight  acrofs  and  en- 
tered in  a  fimilar  manner,  fo  as  to  pierce 
the  oppofite  ride  of  the  wound  alfo  from 
within ;  but  the  following  and  every 
fucceeding  flitch  will  not  be  oppofite  to 
each  other.  When  the  operation  is  right- 
ly performed,  the  needle  will  be  carried 
from  one  fide  of  the  wound  in  a  diagonal 
line  to  the  other,  and  will  enter  the  gut 
at  the  diflance  of  two-tenths  of  an  inch 
from  the  point  which  it  came  from  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  In  this  manner  the 
fides  of  the  wound  may  be  drawn  clofely 
and  exactly  together,  without  lefTening 
the  diameter  of  the  gut  in  any  degree  ; 
and  the  end  of  the  ligature  may  at  lafl 
be  fecured  and  cut  off  clofe  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  wound,  if  the  gut  is  to 

be 
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be  put  freely  into  the  abdomen;  or  it 
may  be  left  of  afufficient  length  to  hang 
out  at  the  wound  in  the  teguments,  if  it 
is  the  meaning  of  the  operator  to  retain 
the  wouuded  part  of  the  interline  in  con- 
tad  with  the  external  opening.       This 
indeed    is    uiualiy    done,    that   we  may 
have    it   in    our    power,    as   it    is   faid, 
to  draw  away  the  ligature  on  the  wound 
of  the   gut  being  cured.      It   is    proba- 
ble, however,  whatever  future  may  be 
employed,     if  more  than    one    or   two 
flitches  have  been  paiTed,  that  it  will  be 
very  difficult,    and  even  uncertain,  our  • 
getting  the  ligature  away,  without  hurt- 
ing the  interlines  more  than  we  ought  to 
do.     I   would   never    advife,  therefore,, 
with  any  view  of  this  kind,  that  the  iiga- 
ture  mould  be  \e£t  out  at  the  wound ;  lefs 
danger  will  ariie  from  cutting  it  entirely 
away,   and   allowing  the   ftitches  to  re* 
main  :    a  confiderable  part  of  it  will  fall 
into  the  cavity  of  the  gut ;  and  in  fuch 
circumltances  the  danger  of  the  patient 
from  other  caufcs  is   fo  great,  that  any 
2  acldi- 
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additional  riik  that  can  occur  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it>  mull  be  fo  trifling 
as  not  to  deferve  notice.  But  in  exten- 
iive  wounds  of  the  interlines,  where  there 
may  be  much  caufe  to  fear  that  the  ope- 
ration will  not  prove  fuccefsful,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  the  feces  from  being 
emptied  into  the  abdomen,  it  may  be 
proper,  by  means  of  the  thread  ufed  for 
the  ligature,  to  retain  the  injured  part 
in  contact  with  the  wound  in  the  peri- 
tonaeum. But  of  this  we  mail  prefent- 
ly  fpeak  more  particularly. 

This  is  the  method  of  treatment  which 
We  would  advife  when  the  gut  is  not  cut 
entirely  acrofs  ^  and,  however  fmall  a 
wound  of  the  iriteftines  may  be,  it 
ought  always  to  be  fecured  with  a  li-; 
gature:  for  although  it  is  alleged  by 
fome  authors,  that  we  mould  rather 
trull  to  nature  for  the  cure  of  a  fmall 
opening  here  than  to  mfert  a  ligature; 
to  me  it  appears  that  their  opinion  is 
by  no  means  well  founded  ;  infomuch 
that  I  would  not  leave  even  the  imallell 

Vol.  V„  T  6>pen- 
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opening  that  could  admit  either  feces  of 
chyle  to  pafs  without  ftitching  it  up. 
But  where  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
tube  is  cut  completely  through,  fome 
difference  will  be  necefTary  in  the  me- 
thod of  management. 

When  both  ends  of  the  divided  gut  pro- 
trude at  the  wound,  it  ought  to  be  our  ob- 
ject to  bring  them  into  contact  in  fuch  a 
manner   as   to  admit  of  their   uniting. 
There  are   different  modes  of  effecting 
this.     It  has  been  done  by  ftitching  the 
two  ends  of  the  gut  to  the  peritonaeum 
and  abdominal  mufcles,  exactly  oppofite 
and  contiguous  to  each  other  $    and  al- 
though the  feces  muft  in  this  manner  be 
evacuated  for  fome  time  by  the  wound, 
yet  different  inftances  have  occurred  of 
the  two  ends  of  the  gut  adhering  firmly 
together,  and  being  completely  united  in 
the  courfe  of  a  very  fhort  time  :    Of  this 
two  cafes  have  fallen  within  my  own  ob- 
fervation. 

In  fiich  circumftances,   we  are   com- 
monly advifed  to  plug  up  the  opening  in 

the 
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the  end  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
gut,  not  only  with  a  view  to  keep  the 
patient  clean  and  comfortable,  by  pre- 
venting the  feces  from  being  at  all  times 
pufhed  out,  but  to  prevent,  as  we  are 
told,  the  gut  from  contracting  and  from 
being  diminished  in  its  diameter.     I  am 
convinced   from     experience,    however, 
that  this  precaution  is  very  unneceflary ; 
and  I  know  that  it  proves  hurtful.     In- 
Head  of  introducing  tents  or  doilils  of 
any  kind,    the  outward  fore  mould  be 
drefled  as  lightly  as  poflible;  and  if  care 
be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  clean,  the 
reft    mould   be  trufted  entirely  to   na- 
ture. 

This  is,  perhaps ;  the  beft  method  of 
managing  this  variety  of  wound  j  but 
the  fame  intention  may  be  anfwered  by 
inferting  the  upper  extremity  of  the  di- 
vided gut  into  the  end  of  the  Other,  and 
Hitching  them  together.  In  this  fitua- 
tion  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  di- 
vided parts  together  with  a  needle  and 
ligature,  without  hurting  the  oppofite 
T  2  fides 
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fides  of  the  gut,  in  any  other  way  than 
by  keeping  it  extended  by  means  of  fome 
round  body  inferted  into  it.  For  this 
purpofe  it  has  been  propofed  to  make 
ufe  of  a  tube  of  thin  pafteboard  or 
paper  ;  but  as  this  might  be  laid  hold 
of  and  kept  firm  by  the  ligature,  a 
imall  roll  of  tallow  is  preferable,  as  it 
will  afterwards  melt  and  pafs  eafily  off 
With  the  feces.  A  piece  of  it,  nearly 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  intefline, 
mould  be  inferted  into  the  end  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  gut;  and  being  af- 
terwards panned  into  the  other,  fo  as  to 
carry  the  one,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or 
thereby,  fairly  into  the  other,  the  two 
portions  fliould  now  be  Hitched  together 
with  a  fmall  needle  armed  with  a  fine 
thread.  The  flitches  fhould  be  carried 
completely  round  the  gut ;  and  in  order 
to  give  them  as  great  a  chance  as  poflible 
of  fucceeding,  they  might  even  go  twice 
round ;  firfl  at  the  edge  of  the  under 
portion  of  gut,  and  afterwards  about  an 
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inch  beneath,  near  to  where  the  upper 
part  of  it  terminates. 

In  the  insertion  of  one  extremity  of 
the  gut  within  the  other,  we  have  de- 
fired,  for  an  obvious  reafon,  that  the  end 
of  the  upper  portion  mould  be  put  into 
the  other; .  but  it  requires  fome  attention 
to  make  the  diftindtion.  The  periftaltic 
motion  will  be  obferved  to  be  more  re- 
markable in  the  upper  divifion  than  in 
the  under  .:  But  the  moil  certain  method 
of  judging,  is  to  obferve  at  which  of  the 
ends  the  feces  or  chyle  are  evacuated* 
An  inverfion  of  the  ufual  motion  of  the 
bowels  might  indeed  produce  a  decep- 
tion; but  as  this  is  not  a  common  oc- 
currence, we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  at 
this  particular  time  it  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen. 

In  wounds  of  thefe  parts,  a  portion  of 
divided  gut  fometimes  hangs  out  at  the 
wound,  while  the  other  end  of  it  has  flip- 
ped into  the  abdomen.  In  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  authors  in  general  advife  the  end 
qf  the  gut  to  be  flitched  to  the  perito- 
T  3  n&um.f 
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naeurn,  and  other  parts  contiguous  to  the 
wound.  If  it  proves  to  be  the  upper 
part  of  the  gut,  the  patient,  it  is  faid, 
may  live  under  the  inconvenience  of  an 
artificial  anus ;  and  if  it  be  not  near  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  fmaller  inteftines, 
that  a  fufncient  quantity  of  chyle  may  be 
carried  into  the  blood  for  his  fupport  and 
nouriflnnent.  But  in  the  event  of  this 
proving  to  be  the  under  part  of  the  gut, 
although  death  would  certainly  enfue 
were  we  to  reft  fatisficd  with  this,  it  has 
icarcely  been  fappofed  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  farther. 

I  am  clear,  however,  that  this  will  not 
prove  fatisfa&ory  to  the  feelings  of  any 
practitioner  pofTeffed  of  that  degree  of 
fortitude  which  our  art  requires,  and 
who  has  that  regard  for  the  fafety  of  his 
patient  which  every  furgeon  ought  to 
pofTefs.  And  although  I  have  advifed, 
in  wounds  of  the  inteftines,  when  no 
part  of  them  protrude,  where  we  cannot 
therefore  know  whether  the  wound  be 
large    or   only    a    fmall    puncture,    and 
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where  the  injured  part  may  be  fo  fitua- 
ted  that  it  could  not  be  reached  without 
opening  the  greater!:  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  turning  out  perhaps  the  whole 
alimentary  canal,  that  we  had  better  al- 
low the  patient  to  have  the  chance  of 
recovering  without  any  attempt  to  make 
a  difcovery,  and  which  he  may  do  if 
the  wound  is  fmall,  than  to  propofe  a 
meafure,  which  of  itfelf  might  be  attend- 
ed with  more  hazard  than  the  injury  for 
which  it  was  meant  to  be  a  remedy. 
Yet,  when  we  are  rendered  certain  of 
the  gut  being  completely  divided  by  one 
end  of  it  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  as 
this  will  give  much  caufe  to  imagine  that 
the  other  is  at  no  great  diitance,  I  think 
it  ought  by  all  means  to  be  fearched  for5 
by  enlarging  the  external  wound  fo  as  to 
admit  of  the  ringers  of  the  operator  be- 
ing freely  inferted.  Even  where  the 
upper  part  of  the  gut  is  protruded,  it  is 
worth  while  to  fubmit  to  this  inquiry, 
merely  in  order  to  have  at  leaft  fome 
phance  of  avoiding  the  loathfGme  incon- 
T  4  venience 
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venience  of  an  artificial  opening  for  the 
feces  :  And  where  the  upper  part  of  the 
gut  has  flipped  in,  the  patient  can  have 
no  chance  for  farther  exiftence  if  it  be 
not  difcovered.  In  fuch  a  fituation, 
therefore,  we  fliould  not  hefltate  as  to 
the  meafures. 

In  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  the  in- 
teflines,  belides  being  protruded  and 
wounded,  are  fometimes  mortified;  and 
they  are  fometimes  mortified  without 
being  wounded.  But  whether  mortifica- 
tion be  combined  with  a  wound  or  not, 
the  method  qf  treatment  fliould  be  near- 
ly the  fame. 

Where  there  is  only  a  tendency  to 
gangrene  from  the  parts  being  much  in- 
flamed, they  fliould  be  returned  immedi- 
ately into  the  abdomen,  for  the  reafons 
we  have  given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this 
feclion.  But  whenever  they  are  entirely 
mortified,  the  black  dead  fpot  will  foon 
fall  out  ;  and  the  remainder  being  thus 
reduced  nearly    to  the  ftate   of  a  fore 

ftoru 
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from  any  other  caufe,  the  fame  method 
of  cure  will  become  applicable. 

Authors,  in  general,  have  treated  of 
wounds  of  the  fmall  and  great  interlines 
feparately  :  but  no  neceflity  appears  for 
this  \  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  nature, 
and  require  the  fame  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  fmalleft  injury  done  to  the 
bowels  is  always  hazardous,  and  in  every 
infjance  of  it  our  prognofis  mould  be 
doubtful.  But  it  is  faid,  that  wounds  in 
t-he  fmaller  inte#ines  are  more  particu- 
larly dangerous  than  in  the  others  \  from 
their  being  more  apt  to  induce  violent 
degrees  of  inflammation :  I  have  not  ob~ 
ferved,  however,  that  this  is  confirmed 
by  experience. 


§5.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Stomach. 

In  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  we  con- 
clude that  the  ftomach  is  injured,  from 
the  part  at  which  the  inflrument  enter- 
ed,  and  from  the  depth  and  direction  in 

which 
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which  it  appeared  to  run  ;  from  the  pa- 
tient being  feized  with  a  vomiting  of 
blood  ;  from  his  complaining  of  a  great 
and  unufual  degree  of  ficknefs  5  of  lan- 
guor and  Singultus ;  and  from  the  food 
and  drink  being  evacuated  at  the  wound 
foon  after  they  are  fwallowed. 

All  wounds  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  hypochondrium  which  pafs  to  any 
confiderable  depth,  as  likewife  thofe  of 
the  epigastrium,  will  neceffarily  enter 
the  ftomach  ;  but  wounts  of  any  part  of 
the  abdomen  may  reach  it  when  they 
run  in  an  oblique  direction :  And  it 
ought  to  be  noticed,  as  we  have  elfewhere 
obferved,  that  wounds  may  penetrate  this 
vifcus  when  it  is  full,  which  would  not 
touch  it  when  empty. 

Wounds  of  the  ftomach  muft  always 
be  confidered  as  dangerous,  and  a  doubt- 
ful prognofis  only  fhould  be  given  5  for 
although  there  are  many  inftances  on  re- 
cord of  their  being  cured,  yet  this  is  by 
no  means  fo  common  as  to  warrant  our 
expecting  it. 

The  fame  plan  of  treatment  which  we 
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have  advifed  in  wounds  of  the  interlines 
applies  with  equal  propriety  to  wounds 
pf  the  ftomach.  When  the  wounded 
portion  protrudes,  it  fhould  be  ftitched 
up  and  replaced  as  quickly  as  poffible. 
But  even  where  it  does  not  protrude,  it 
ought  to  be  fearched  for ;  and  when  the 
anterior  part  of  the  ftomach  only  has 
fuffered,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  difco- 
ver  it.  We  fhould  not,  however,  be  de- 
terred from  the  inquiry  by  the  feat  of 
the  wound  ;  for  we  may  be  able  to  reach 
it  wherever  it  may  be,  excepting  in  the 
poflerior  part  of  the  ftomach. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  wounds  of 
the  ftomach  are  more  readily  difcovered 
than  wounds  of  the  inteftines ;  for  thefe 
laft  are  more  concealed  by  convolutions 
of  themfelves,  as  well  as  by  other  vis- 
cera. 

In  all  wounds  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  the  patient  mould  be  put  upon 
as  flricl  a  regimen  as  his  ftrength  will 
bear  ;  not  only  with  a  view  to  prevent 
ihe  acceilion  of  inflammation,  which,  as 

we 
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we  have  formerly  obferved,  is  the  moft 
dangerous  fymptom  that  can  occur,  but 
to  prevent  the  injured  parts  from  being 
diftended,  by  which  they  might  be  very 
materially  hurt.  Inftead  of  regular 
meals,  a  fpoonful  or  two  only  mould  be 
allowed  at  once ;  and  no  more  given 
even  in  this  way  than  is  merely  necefTary 
to  fupport  life.  In  wounds  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  upper  part  of  the  fmaller  in- 
terlines, we  might  venture  in  a  great 
meafure,  and  at  leaft  for  feveral  days  to- 
gether, to  trufl  to  nourifhing  glyfters : 
but  this  ihould  be  carefully  avoided  in 
wounds  of  the  great  guts ;  as  the  inject- 
ed liquor  might  more  readily  be  forced 
in  this  way  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo^ 
men  than  if  it  had  been  taken  by  the 
mouth. 


§  6.    Of  Wounds  of  the  Omentum  and  Mefentery* 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  filia- 
tion of  thefe  parts.      But  we  have  no 
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means  of  judging  whether  they  have  fuf- 
fered  by  wounds  of  the  abdomen  or  not, 
if  they  be  not  protruded. 

When  it  is  found  that  a  protruded  por- 
tion of  omentum  is  injured,  we  ought  to 
fee  whether  any  part  of  it  be  nearly  fe- 
parated  from  the  reft  or  not  :  for  what- 
ever part  of  it  is  in  this  flate  mould  be 
immediately  removed  ;  or  when  it  has 
become  cold,  with  much  reafon  to  dread 
that  it  will  mortify,  it  will  likewife  be 
proper  to  remove  it.  But  when  no  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind  takes  place,  we 
mould  advife  it  to  be  immediately  return- 
ed into  the  abdomen. 

In  the  Firfl  Volume  of  this  Work,  we 
found  it  necefTary  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
federation of  this  fubjeel  when  treating 
of  Herniae  :  It  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  refer  to  what  we  had  then  occafion  to 
fay  upon  it. 

In  wounds  of  the  mefentery,  what  we 
have  mofl  to  dread  is  the  difebarge  of* 
blood  or  chyle  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen ;    for    as   the   la&eals,   together 
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with  a  great  number  of  arteries  and  veins  j, 
run  in  the  duplicature  of  this  membrane, 
it  can  fcarcely  be  injured  without  fome 
of  them  fufTering.  Whenever  any  por- 
tion of  it,  therefore,  is  protruded,  it 
ought  to  be  examined  with  accuracy  : 
and  when  any  of  its  vefTels  are  found  to 
be  divided,  they  mould  be  immediately 
tied  with  ligatures  ;  the  ends  of  which 
being  left  out  at  the  wound,  will  admit 
of  their  being  taken  away  as  foon  as  they 
are  thoroughly  feparated. 


§  7.   Of  Wounds  of  the  Liver  ttnd  Gall-bladder. 

From  the  anatomical  defcription  we 
have  given  of  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men, it  appears  that  the  liver  will  be  ve- 
ry apt  to  be  hurt  by  all  wounds  that  pe- 
netrate either  the  right  hypochondrium 
or  epigaftfium. 

The   liver  does  not  appear  to  be  pof~ 

fefTed  of  much  fenfibility  ;  for  many  in- 

ftanees  have  occurred  where  fuperficia! 
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wounds  in  it  have  healed  with  the  fame 
eafe,  and  have  not  induced  any  more 
alarming  fymptoms  than  what  ufually  oc- 
cur from  wounds  of  the  fame  extent  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  But  wounds 
of  this  vifcus,  which  pafs  to  any  confider- 
able  depth,  are  always  to  be  conlidered 
as  dangerous,  from  the  great  quantity  of 
blood  which  is  fent  to  it,  as  well  as  from 
the  interruption  which  they  may  give  to 
the  formation  of  bile,  one  of  the  moft 
important  fecretions  in  the  body  :  And 
they  are  apt  to  prove  particularly  ha- 
zardous, from  their  allowing  the  bile, 
which  is  very  foon  rendered  putrid,  to 
be  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men. 

We  judge  of  the  liver  being  injured, 
from  the  fituation  and  depth  of  a  wound ; 
from  the  quantity  of  blood  that  is  dis- 
charged being  more  confiderable  than 
could  probably  be  afforded  by  any  blood- 
vefTels  of  the  integuments  or  mufcles  ; 
from  bile  being  difcharged  along  with 
the  blood  3  from  bile  tinged  with  blood 

being 
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bring  carried  into  the  bowels,  and  di£» 
charged  both  by  the  ftomach  and  anus  > 
from  the  abdomen  being  apt  to  fweil  and 
become  tenfe  ;  and  from  pain  being  felt 
on  the  top  of  the  moulder,  an  unial 
fymptom  in  different  affections  of  the  li- 
ven 

All  that  we  can  do  in  wounds  of  this 
vifcus,  is  to  guard  as  much  as  pofllblc 
againft  exceflive  hemorrhagies,  and  to 
difcharge  any  collections  of  blood  or  of 
bile  that  may  form  in  the  abdomen,  when 
they  become  fo  considerable  as  to  render 
it  necefTary.  We  endeavour  to  prevent 
or  put  a  flop  to  the  hemorrhagy  by 
blood-letting,  gentle  laxatives,  keeping 
the  patient  cool,  and  at  perfect  reft  both 
in  body  and  mind*  And  we  difcharge 
collections  of  this  kind,  by  making  an 
opening  in  the  moft  depending  part  of 
the  abdomen,  or  wherever  they  may  hap- 
pen to  form. 

Wounds  of  the  gall-bladder  are  by  ex- 
perience found  to  prove  more  dangerous 
than  wounds  of  the  liver ,  for  they  are 
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in  more  difficult  to  heal,  at  tlie  fame 
time  that  they  are  more  certainly  pro- 
ductive of  extravafation  of  bile  into  the 
abdomen.  Inflances  indeed  have  hap- 
pened of  the  bile  being  fo  completely  ob- 
flru&ed  in  its  paffage  from  the  gali-blad- 
der  to  the  duodenum,  that  the  bladder 
has  fwelled  fo  as  to  produce  much  exter- 
nal tumefaction  :  And,  in  fome  cafes, 
thefe  fwellings,  after  burlting  or  being 
Opened,  have  continued  to  difcharge  bile 
for  a  corifiderable  time  3  and  at  lafl  have 
beeri  known  to  heal  without  producing 
any  extravafation  into  the  abdomen,  or 
any  other  alarming  fymptom.  This, 
however,  proceeds  from  the  previous  di- 
stention of  the  bladder  having  produced 
an  adhefion  between  it  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parts ;  by  which,  when  an  open- 
ing is  made  into  it,  the  biie  is  prevented 
from  fpreading/  But  few  inrlances  have 
occurrecLof  wounds  in  this  vifcus  having 
a  favourable  termination^  To  procure 
as  free  a  vent  for  the  bile  as  pOilible,  and 
to  difcharge  it  by  an  opening  fuch  as  we 
Vol*  V*  U 
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have  mentioned,  when  it  collects  in  the 
abdomen,  is  perhaps  all  that  we  ought  to 
attempt. 


§  8.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Spleen,  Pancreas,  and 
Receptaculum  Chyll. 

When  the  fpleen  is  laid  bare,  we  eafi- 
iy  difcover  whether  it  be  injured  or  not : 
but  as  it  does  not  afford  any  particular 
fecretions  by  the  appearance  of  which 
we  might  be  determined,  and  as  wounds 
of  it  do  not  excite  any  remarkable  fet  of 
fymptoms,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  merely 
from  the  depth  or  direction  of  a  wound 
whether  it  be  hurt  or  not.  It  is  obfer- 
ved  indeed,  that  the  blood  difcharged 
immediately  from  the  fpleen  is  of  a  pe- 
culiar deep  red  colour ;  but  this  tell  is 
not  to  be  depended  on  :  Nor  are  we  to 
conclude  from  the  quantity  of  blood  be- 
ing confiderable  which  a  wound  in  the 
region  of  the  fpleen  may  difcharge,  that 
this  vifcus   is   certainly  injured  \    for  it 

lies 
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lies  fo  near  to  large  blood- vefTels  belong- 
ing to  other  vifeera,  particularly  to  the 
emulgent  arteries  and  veins,  that  no  cer- 
tain judgment  can  be  formed  from  this 
circumftance. 

The  fame  obfervations  which  we  have 
made  upon  wounds  of  the  liver  will  ap- 
ply with  propriety  to  wounds  of  the  ' 
fpleen  ',  only  we  niay  fuppofe,  that  the 
danger  attending  the  latter  will  not  be 
fo  conhderable^  as  no  material  fecretion 
will  be  interrupted  by  them. 

As  the  pancreas  lies  deeply  covered 
With  the  other  vifeera,  wounds  of  it  can. 
feldom  be  difcovered  i  But  as  a  divifion 
of  the  duct  of  this  gland  will  prevent  the 
fecretion  which  it  affords  from  beino- 
carried  to  the  bowels,  this  may,  by  in- 
terrupting or  impeding  digeftion,  do 
much  injury  to  the  conflitution  ;  and  as 
the  liquor  will  be  erTufed  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen,  it  may  thus  be  produc- 
tive of  collections  the  removal  of  which 
may  ultimately  require  the  affiflance  of 
forgery. 

U  2  Wound? 
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Wounds  of  the  receptaculura  chyli 
will  be  diftinguifhed  from  their  fituation, 
and  from  the  difcharge  being  a  thin 
milky  kind  of  liquor.  They  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  attended  with  much  danger, 
as  they  will  deprive  the  patient  of  the 
greater!  part,  or  even  of  all  the  nourifh- 
ment  which  he  ought  to  derive  from  his 
food.  They  can  never  in  any  way  be- 
come the  object  of  furgery,  but  by  pro- 
ducing collections  in  the  abdomen  which 
may  require  to  be  difcharged. 


§  9.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Kidneys  and  Ureters. 

In  a  preceding  part  of  this  Work  *, 
we  have  mentioned  the  fituation  of  the 
kidneys;  an  accurate  knowledge  of  which 
is  an  object  of  much  importance  in  judg- 
ing whether  penetrating  wounds  in  thefe 
parts  may  have  injured  them  or  not. 
But  in  general  we  may  be  determined 
by  the  fymptoms  which  take  place. 

The 

*  Vide  Vol.  II.  Chap.  XI.  Sod.  II. 
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The  external  coverings  of  the  kidney 
may  be  hurt  without  any  fymptom  of 
importance  being  induced  ;  but  neither 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  nor  the  ureters^ 
can  be  penetrated  without  fome  or  per- 
haps all  of  the  following  fymptoms  ta- 
king place  :  The  patient  complains  of 
violent  pain,  not  merely  in  the  part  it- 
felf,  but  over  the  whole  loins,  in  the 
groin,  yard,  and  even  in  the  tefticles  $ 
he  is  liable  to  much  ficknefs  and  vomit- 
ing ;  the  urine  is  palled  with  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  along  with  it  more  or  lefs 
blood  is  ufualiy  difcharged ;  and  altho' 
the  greatell  part  of  the  Wound  may  heal, 
it  commonly  happens  that  a  fiftulous 
opening  remains  during  life. 

When  the  kidney  is  pierced  by  a  wound 
entering  from  the  belly,  the  urine  is  apt 
to  be  extravafated  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  :  But  when  it  is  wounded  from 
the  back,  or  even  from  the  fide,  the  urine 
will  either  pafs  dire&ly  out  at  the  open- 
ing, or  it  will  fpread  through  the  conti- 
guous cellular  fubftance ,  for  as  it  is  fi- 
ll 3  luated 
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tuated  behind  the  -peritonaeum,   it  will 
not  in  this  cafe   find  accefs  to  the  belly. 
The  rifk,  therefore,  with  which  wounds 
of  this  organ  are   attended,  will  depend 
in  a  great  meaiure  on  this  circumftance. 
When  the  urine  pafles  into  the  abdomen, 
the  danger  will  be  very  great ;  but  when 
this  does  not  happen,  if  the  patient  fur- 
vives   the   hemorrhagy  with  which  the 
wound  is  at  firft  attended,  he  may  have 
a   tolerable  chance  to  efcape,  with  the 
inconvenience  of  a  fiftulous  opening,  at 
which  the  urine  will  continue  to  be  dif- 
charged.     Inftances  indeed  have  occur- 
red even  of  this  being  at  laft  cured  ;  but 
they  are  fo  rare,  that  they  are  fcarcely  to 
be  looked  for.      All  that  art  can  with 
propriety  attempt,  is  to  prevent  the  urine 
from  lodging ;    and,  if  the  fides  of  the 
opening  become  callous,  to  render  them 
raw  from  time  to  time,  either  with  the 
fcalpel  or  lunar  cauftic,  by  which  they 
may  at  laft  be  made  to  unite. 

§10, 
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§  10.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Bladder. 

The  bladder  when  empty  lies  altoge- 
ther within  the  bones  of  the  pelvis ;  but 
when  filled  with  urine,  it  rifes  confider- 
ably  higher,  infomuch  that,  when  the 
urine  is  long  obftructed,  there  are  in- 
stances of  its  reaching  to  the  umbilicus. 
In  judging,  therefore,  whether  injuries 
done  to  thefe  parts  have  penetrated  the 
bladder  or  not,  we  mult  know  whether 
it  was  empty  or  full.  But  for  the  moft 
part  this  point  is  eafily  determined  ;  as 
in  general  the  urine  comes  away  by  the 
wound,  and  even  that  which  pafTes  by 
the  urethra  is  at  nrft  always  tinged  with 
blood. 

The  danger  from  wounds  of  the  blad- 
der is  always  more  or  lefs  according  to 
the  iituation  of  the  injury.  As  the  up- 
per part  of  this  vifcus  lies  within  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen,  being  covered  with 
the  peritonaeum,  punctures  in  this  f>art 
U  4  are 
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are  ape  to  produce  an  extravafation  of 
urine  into  the  belly,  by  which  the  raoft 
dangerous  fymptoms  are  commonly  in- 
duced :  while  the  under  part  of  it,  not 
being  covered  with  this  membrane,  is  of- 
ten wounded  without  any  fymptom  of 
importance  taking  place,  as  we  daily  ob- 
ferve  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  as  it 
is  now  pra&ifed  in  the  lateral  method. 

In  wounds  of  the  under  part  of  the 
bladder,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  drefs 
them  in  the  ufual  way  with  Ample  eafy 
a  plications ;  while  by  blood-letting  in 
proportion  to  the  firength  of  the  patient, 
by  the  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives,  and  a  low 
diet,  we  endeavour  to  j :  event  inflamma- 
tion, the  mofl  dangerous  fymptom  that 
attends  injuries  of  this  vifcus.  And 
when  inflammation  has  already  taken 
place,  we  try  to  remove  it  by  farther 
evacuations  of  blood,  by  dofes  of  opiates 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  pain,  by 
warm  fomentations  to  the  belly,  and  by 
the  femicupium.  Indeed  warmth  ap- 
plied in  this  manner  feems  to  have  a 

more 
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more  certain  effect  in  removing  tlie  pain 
and  tenfion  of  the  abdomen,  which  thefe 
wounds  are  very  apt  to  induce,  than  al- 
inoft  any  other  remedy, 

When  again  the  upper  part  of  the  blad- 
der is  injured,  together  with  the  rifk 
which  occurs  from  inflammation,  we  have 
the  additional  hazard  arifing  from  extra- 
^afation  of  urine. 

As  the  danger  with  which  this  is  at- 
tended is  always  confiderable,  efpecially 
when  the  urine  pafTes  into  the  abdomen, 
it  might  give  the  patient  fome  farther 
chance  of  recovering,  to  treat  wounds  of 
this  kind  in  the  bladder  upon  the  fame 
principles,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  that 
we  have  advifed  for  wounds  of  the  in- 
terlines 5  that  is,  by  ftitching  up  the 
wounded  part  either  with  the  glover's 
future,  or  in  the  manner  we  have  advi- 
fed in  a  preceding  part  of  this  lection,  as 
may  be  feen  in  §  4.  The  glover's  future 
might  anfwer  equally  well  with  the  other; 
and  here  it  might  be  ufed  with  more  free- 
dom than  in  the  inteftines,  as  the  blad- 
der 
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der   can   more  readily  admit  of  being 
fomewhat  diminifhed  in  its  capacity. 

To  prevent  the  inconvenience  and  dan- 
ger arifing  from  urine  being  extravafa- 
ted  into  the  abdomen,  it  has  been  propo- 
fed  to  draw  the  opening  in  the  bladder 
forward  to  the  external  wound,  and  to 
flitch  it  to  the  peritonaeum  and  contigu- 
ous parts.  This  may  be  eafily  done 
when  the  anterior  part  of  the  bladder  is 
wounded ;  but  when  the  opening  lies 
behind,  to  draw  it  forward  and  retain 
it  at  the  wound  would  be  productive 
of  much  pain,  and  might  ultimately 
be  attended  with  more  danger  than  it 
was  meant  to  prevent.  In  fuch  circum- 
stances, I  would  rather  trull  to  the  wound 
being  neatly  flitched  up,  when  the  parts 
mould  be  immediately  replaced,  and  the 
patient  treated  in  the  manner  we  have 
advifed  for  fimilar  injuries  done  to  the 
inteflines.     v 


ii. 
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§  11.  Of  Wounds  of  the  Uterus  and  its  Appen- 
dages. 

The  uterus  is  a  flrong  mufcular  bag 
peculiar  to  the  female  fex,  being  folely 
intended  for  the  fcetus.  It  is  of  a  tri- 
angular figure,  and  is  fituated  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum.  In  an  unim- 
pregnated  ftate,  it  lies  altogether  with- 
in the  bones  of  the  pelvis :  but  during 
pregnancy,  it  rifes  fo  high  in  the  abdo- 
men as  to  touch  the  umbilicus  and  even 
the  ftomach  ;  while  the  inferior  point  of 
It,  termed  the  Os  Tincae,  terminates  in 
the  vagina,  a  fmooth  membranous  fheath 
which  runs  contiguous  to  and  terminates 
below  the  urethra. 

The  uterus  is  firmly  attached  by  dif- 
ferent ligaments  to  the  contiguous  parts : 
by  the  ligamenta  lata  on  each  fide,  which 
appear  to  be  doublings  of  the  peritonae- 
um ;  and  by  the  ligamenta  rotunda, 
^yhich  arife  from  the  upper  corners  of 

the 
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the  fundus  uteri,  and  patting  down  thro' 
the  openings  in  the  external  oblique  muf- 
cle,  are  loll  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh.  By  the  tubae  Fallopianae,  which 
arife  near  to  the  ligamenta  rotunda,  the 
uterus  communicates  with  the  ovaria, 
two  fmall  round  bodies  placed  within  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  its  fundus. 

From  the  uterus  flretching,  and  occu- 
pying different  parts  in  the  different  pe- 
riods of  geflation,  it  is  evident  that 
wounds,  which  in  one  flate  might  injure 
it,  in  others  will  pafs  confiderably  above 
it  :  fo  that  in  judging  from  the  fitu- 
ation  and  direction  of  a  wound  in  thefe 
parts,  this  circumflance  requires  particu- 
lar attention.  In  extenfive  wounds  we 
may  be  determined  at  once  by  examina> 
tion  with  the  fingers,  whether  the  ute- 
rus be  injured  or  not:  But  in  others, 
where  this  is  not  admiilible,  we  mull  be 
directed  entirely  by  the  fymptoms  which 
take  place. 

In  an  unimpregnated  flate,  a  wound 
of  the  uterus  will  not  be  productive  of 

fymp- 
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fymptoms  very  different  from  thofe  which 
occur  from  wounds  of  the  contiguous 
parts.  But  during  pregnancy,  wmmds 
of  this  organ  will  either  induce  fymp- 
toms of  an  approaching  abortion  ;  or  the 
quantity  of  blood  difcharged  outwardly 
by  the  wound,  or  that  is  extravafated  in- 
to the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  w7ill  be 
very  confiderable.  At  leafl  this  will  in 
all  probability  happen  when  the  in- 
jury done  to  it  is  material  i  for  during 
pregnancy,  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  to 
the  uterus  is  conliderable ;  and  we  know 
from  experience,  that  hsemorrhagies 
which  occur  from  it  in  this  flate,  feldom 
Hop  till  delivery  is  effected;  by  which 
the  uterus  is  allowed  to  contract,  fo  as  to 
comprefs  and  fupport  the  injured  vef- 
fels. 

In  every  injury  therefore  of  this  kind 
where  fymptoms  of  abortion  occur,  no- 
thing mould  be  done  to  prevent  it;  and 
where  they  do  not  take  place,  and  when- 
ever there  is  reafon  to  fufpect  that  the  pa- 
tient may  fuffer  from  lofs  of  blood,  if  the 

de« 
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delivery  cannot  be  accomplifhed  in  the 
ufual  way,  the  child  fhould  be  taken  out 
by  the  Csefarian  operation.  In  a  fubfe- 
quent  part  of  this  Work  we  mail  have 
occafion  to  defcribe  the  method  of  per- 
forming this  operation ;  but  in  fuch 
cafes  as  we  are  now  treating  of,  the  ea- 
fiefl,  and  perhaps  befl  method  of  do- 
ing it,  will  be  to  enlarge  both  the  ex- 
ternal opening  and  the  wound  in  the  ute- 
rus to  a  fize  that  will  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  child.  In  other  circum- 
stances, wounds  of  the  uterus  mull  be 
managed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with 
other  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdo-5 
men. 

Befides  the  feveral  vifcera  in  the  ab«» 
domen  and  pelvis,  which  we  have  now 
treated  of,  there  are  large  blood-veffels 
and  nerves  which  pafs  through  them, 
which  are  alfo  liable  to  be  wounded : 
But  as  no  remedies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  can  afford  any  relief  in  divi- 
fions  of  the  nerves  ;  and  as  the  large 
blood-veffels  here  lie  too  deep  for  any 
2  chi- 
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chirurgical  afliftance,  they  very  univer- 
fally  end  fatally.  A  patient  may  indeed 
linger  long  under  the  paralytic  fynip- 
toms  which  always  fucceed  to  injuries 
done  to  thefe  nerves ;  but  a  divifion  of 
the  large  blood-veflels  of  the  abdomen 
in  every  inflance  proves  quickly  fatal. 

We  have  thus  finiilied  the  conlidera- 
tion  of  wounds  of  the  thorax  and  abdo- 
men ;  and  it  will  be  obferved,  that  we 
have  entered  minutely  into  it.  To  this 
I  was  induced,  not  merely  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  fubjecl:,  which  I  confider, 
however,  as  one  of  the  moll  material  that 
practitioners  meet  with,  but  with  a  view 
to  excite  the  attention  of  beginners  to  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  moll 
ufeful  part  of  anatomy,  that  of  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  vifcera. 

In  the  preceding  feclions  we  have 
treated  feparately  of  all  thofe  wounds, 
which,  from  the  fituation,  or  any  other 
peculiarity  of  the  injured  parts,  may  re- 
quire any  variety  in  the  method  of  treat- 
ment. The  extremities  indeed  are  li- 
able 
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able  to  wounds  which  require  a  mode  of 
management  that  has  not  yet.  been  at- 
ed  to,  namely,  thofe  wounds  which  are 
complicated  with  fractures  of  the  conti- 
guous bones :  Thefe,  however,  will  fall 
to  be  considered  in  the  Chapter  on  Com- 
pound Fractures.  The  only  other  va- 
rieties of  wounds  which  we  have  now 
to  fpeak  of,  are  poifoncd  or  venomous 
wounds,  and  gunfhot  wounds; 


SECTION  XIIL 

Poifoned  Wounds* 

"tTTTOUNDS  may  be  poifoned  in  various 
ways:  The  bites  of  feveral  ani- 
mals, particularly  thofe  of  the  viper,  af- 
ford examples  of  poifoned  wounds  ;  and 
the  flings  of  the  tarantula,  of  wafps^  and 
bees,  are  of  the  fame  nature.  It  is  evi- 
dent too,  that  poiibn  is  conveyed  to 
2  wounds 
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wounds  by  the  bites  of  mad  or  enraged 
animals,  particularly  by  the  bites  of  mad 
dogs :  And  they  may  be  poifoned  by  the 
matter  or  fecretion  of  various  kinds  of 
fores,  as  well  as  by  the  juices  of  diffe- 
rent vegetables. 

The    flings    of  wafps    and   bees    and 
other  infects  of  this   climate,  although, 
they  may  be  productive  of  a  good  deal  of 
pain,  yet  feldom  terminate  in  any  fymp- 
toiTi  of  importance  :    The  application  of 
vinegar  or  fpirit  of  wine  to  the  part  af- 
fected immediately  after  the  injury,  will 
often  prevent  that  pain,  tendon,  and  in- 
flammation, which  would  otherwife  fu- 
pervene  :    and  when  once  thefe   fymp- 
toms  take  place,  they  will  for  the  mort 
part  be  more  effectually  relieved  by  warn- 
ing with  cold  water,   or  by  immerfing 
the  parts  in  it,  than  by  any  other  reme- 
dy.    For  the  fling  of  a  fcorpion  we  are 
advifed  to  kill  the  animal  and  apply  it  to 
the  injured  part,  or  to  cover  the  part  with 
a  dead  toad  or  fome  other  animal  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature.     There 
is  much  caufe,  however,  to  imagine^  that 
Vol.  V.  X  this 
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this  practice  is  founded  in  prejudice;  and 
we  are  told,  that  of  late  the  fame  reme- 
dies have  been  found  to  prove  ufeful  in 
the  flings  of  infects  in  warm  climates, 
that  we  have  juft  mentioned  for  the 
ftiugs  of  bees  and  other  infects  of  this 
country. 

As  the  bite  of  a  viper  proves  fome- 
times  formidable,  at  all  times  it  deferves 
particular  attention.  It  is  true  indeed, 
that  it  often  heals  eafily  without  any 
lymptom  of  importance  taking  place ; 
for  the  poifon  of  this  animal  being  con- 
tained in  a  fmall  bag  at  the  root  of  each 
tooth,  which  it  can  difcharge  or  retain  at 
pleafure,  it  would  appear  that  it  does  not 
throw  it  out  if  it  be  not  much  irritated. 
But  as  we  can  never  judge  with  certainty 
whether  the  wound  be  poifoned  or  not, 
we  ought  in  every  cafe  to  be  upon  our 
guard.  To  prevent  the  poifon  from  en- 
tering the  fyftem  is  the  object  we  mould 
have  in  view.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  accomplifhc-d  when  the  afllilance  of 
practitioners  is  procured  immediately  : 

for 
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for  although  there  is  reafon  to  fup- 
pofe  that  fome  other  kinds  of  poifons, 
even  when  applied  to  recent  Wounds, 
do,  not  for  feveral  days  enter  the  cir- 
culation i  yet  we  know  from  various 
occurrences,  that  this  is  by  no  means 
the  cafe  with  the  poifon  of  the  viper, 
which  commonly  begins  to  operate 
upon  the  fyftem  in  the  fpace  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  hours.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  a  violent  burning  pain  in  the 
injured  part,  which  foon  begins  to 
fwell.  Tenlion  and  inflammation  take 
place,  not  merely  over  the  affected  limb, 
but  often  over  the  whole  body.  The  pa- 
tient becomes  faint  and  languid,  the  pulfe 
low  and  feeble  ;  he  complains  of  giddi- 
nefs,  naufea,  and  vomiting  j  of  a  fixed 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart ;  the 
whole  furface  of  the  body  becomes  yel- 
iGW  like  the  fkin  of  a  jaundiced  patient  j 
the  urine  appears  of  a  deep  yellow,  and 
is  evidently  ftrongly  impregnated  with 
bile  ;  cold  fweats  take  place,  along  with 
convulfive  twitchings  in  different  parts 

X  2  of 
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of  the  body;  and  if  relief  be  not  quickly 
obtained,  death  foon  clofes  the  fcene. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  the  acceifion 
of  thefe  fymptoms,  the  injured  part 
fhould  either  be  cut  out  immediately,  or 
mould  be  deftroyed  with  the  actual  or 
potential  cautery.  The  fooner  this  is 
done,  the  more  effectual  it  will  probably 
proves  but  it  mould  always  be  advifed 
as  long  as  no  "bad  fymptom  has  appeared. 
In  former  times  faction  was  much  em- 
ployed for  the  removal  of  every  kind  of 
poifon  in  wounds;  in  fome  cafes  by  in- 
ftruments  kept  for  the  purpofe,  but  moil 
frequently  by  the  mouth  5  and  it  was 
found  where  the  fkin  of  the  mouth  was 
entire,  that  it  might  be  done  with  fafety. 
This  might  frequently  prove  fuccefsful  > 
but  where  the  life  of  a  patient  is  fo  near- 
ly concerned,  that  remedy  only  mould  be 
rrufled  which  will  with  certainty  prevent 
the  poifon  from  entering  the  blood. 
We  mould  not  hefitate  therefore  to  ad- 
vile  an  immediate  removal  of  the  injured 
part;    and   with  a  view   to  render  the 

prac- 
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practice  as  effectual  as  poflxble,  we  fhquld 
endeavour  to  excite  a  plentiful  fuppura- 
tion  over  the  furface  of  the  fore;  by  the 
application  of  Simulating  ointments, 
when  the  patient  does  not  complain  of 
pain  and  tenfion  ;  and  by  the  ufe  of 
emollient  poultices,  when  much  inflam- 
mation takes  place. 

But  when  it  appears  that  the  poifon 
has  already  entered  the  fyflem,  this  lo- 
cal treatment  of  the  fore  is  not  to  be  de- 
pended on.  In  fuch  crrcnmftances,  the 
application  of  warm  oil,  not  merely  to 
the  fore,  but  over  the  whole  body,  has 
been  much  recommended ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  fome  advantage  has  been  derived 
from  the  internal  exhibition  of  it :  two 
fpoonfuls  of  fine  olive  oil,  given  every 
hour,  isTaid  to  have  allayed  the  moft  vio- 
lent fymptoms  which  the  bite  of  a  viper 
ever  excites.  From  fome  late  obferva- 
tions,  however,  the  efficacy  of  this  re- 
medy is  much  to  be  doubted  ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  a  plentiful  fweat,  kept 
up  for  a  confiderable  time,  is  the  moll 
X  3  cer- 
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certain  method  yet  difcovered,  not  mere- 
ly of  mitigating  all  the  fymptoms,  but  of 
removing  them  entirely.  By  whatever 
means  a  fweat  is  induced,  it  is  found  to 
prove  ufeful  5  but  experience  mows,  that 
fmall  dofes  of  the  volatile  alkali,  fre- 
quently repeated,  is  to  be  more  depended 
pn  for  this  purpofe  than  any  other  reme^ 
dy.  A  particular  preparation  of  this  kind, 
eau  de  luce,  has  been  much  recommend- 
ed j  twenty  drops  of  it  to  be  given  every 
hour.  But  there  is  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
that  any  other  form  of  the  volatile  al- 
kali will  prove  equally  effectual. 

All  the  varieties  of  theriac,  as  well  as 
many  other  remedies,  are  recommended 
for  the  bites  of  vipers;  nay,  different  re- 
medies are  advifed  for  the  bite  of  every 
variety  of  this  animal.  But  as  we  do  not 
find  that  anv  of  them  are  to  be  trufted, 
it  is  not  neceflary  to  enumerate  them. 

The  molt  formidable  wound  of  a  poi- 
foned  nature  which  we  meet  with  in  this. 
country,  is  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal  :  for 
although  inftances  daily  happen  of  thefe 

wounds 
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wounds  healing  without  any  fymptom  of 
importance  enfuing,  yet  whenever  they 
terminate  in  the  hydrophobia  the  utmoft 
danger  is  to  be  dreaded.  Indeed  the  in- 
stances of  patients  recovering  from  this 
dreadful  fymptom  are  fo  extremely  rare, 
that  we  defpair  in  every  cafe  of  any  of 
our- remedies  proving  effectual.  Ava- 
riety  of  noftrums  have  been  held  forth 
to  the  public,  by  which  we  are  told  the 
hydrophobia  may  not  only  be  prevented, 
but  even  cured  when  it  has  actually  ta- 
ken place.  I  have  not  heard,  however, 
of  any  well  attefted  fact  of  any  of  them 
proving  ufeful. 

As  a  preventative  of  the  hydrophobia, 
nothing  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
can  be  depended  on  but  an  immediate  re- 
moval of  the  injured  part,  either  with  the 
fcalpel  or  with  the  actual  or  potential 
cautery  ;  which,  together  with  a  plenti- 
ful fuppuration  being  excited  upon  the 
fore,  has  in  different  inftances  appeared 
to  anfwer  the  purpofe  effectually  :  That 
is,  patients  who  have  been  treated  in  this 
X  4  manner 
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manner  have  efcaped,  while  others  bit  at 
at  the  fame  time  by  the  fame  animal 
have  Suffered., 

The  fooner  that  the  part  affected  is  re- 
moved after  the  accident,  the  more  ef- 
fectual the  operation  will  probably  prove : 
but  it  had  better  be  done  even  at  the  di- 
stance of  feveral  days  than  that  the  pa-r 
tient  mould  be  deprived  entirely  of  the 
chance  which  it  affords  ;  and  this  efpe- 
cially  as  there  is  reafon  to  imagine  that 
this  poifon  does  not  enter  the  fyflem  fo 
quickly  as  a  variety  of  others  are  obfer- 
ved  to  do ;  at  leaft  this  mull  be  the  cafe 
if  we  can  judge  from  the  time  at  which 
it  begins  to  operate.  For  we  know, 
that  in  moil  inftances  none  of  the  fymp- 
toms  induced  by  the  bites  of  mad  ani- 
mals appear  till  a  considerable  time  after 
the  accident  :  It  almoft  always  happens 
that  feveral  weeks  intervene  ;  and  it  has 
been  known  that  a  perfon  has  remained 
perfectly  well  after  the  bite  for  the  {pace 
of  fix  months,  and  at  lail  has  been  Sud- 
denly feized  with  hydrophobia.  When- 
ever 
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ever  we  a»e  certain,  therefore,  that  a  per- 
fon  has  been  bit  by  an  enraged  animal, 
we  mould  advife  the  part  to  be  cut  out 
at  whatever  period  this  may  be,  provided 
no  fymptom  has  appeared  of  the  poifon 
having  entered  the  fyltem  :  And  the  fore 
mould  be  kept  open  for  a  confiderable 
time  by  the  daily  application  of  fome 
irritating  ointment. 

While  we  place  mofl  confidence  in  this 
treatment,  we  mould  not  neglect  entire- 
ly any  advantages  which  we  are  told 
may  be  derived  from  other  remedies. 
Sea-bathing  has  been  much  famed  in  all 
ages  as  a  preventative  of  thefe  fymp- 
toms :  we  have  few  well  attefled  cafes, 
however,  of  any  benefit  being  procured 
from  it.  By  many  practitioners,  mer- 
cury is  much  depended  upon,  particular- 
ly frictions  with  mercurial  ointment,  and 
the  application  of  it  to  the  fore  ;  and  as 
this  may  be  employed  along  with  any 
other  plan  of  treatment  that  may  be 
adopted,  it  may  be  right  in  every  cafe  to 
advife  ito 

It 
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It  will  often  happen,  however,  that 
neither  thefe  nor  any  other  means  we 
can  employ  will  prove  effectual ;  and  as 
the  province  of  furgery  affords  no  reme- 
dy for  the  fymptorns  which  accompany 
the  hydrophobia,  as  foon  as  they  take 
place,  the  unhappy  fufferer  mould  im- 
mediately receive  all  the  afliftance  which 
phyncians  of  experience  and  obfervation 
can  give. 

When  wounds  are  poifoned  by  the 
matter  of  difeafes,  as  fometimes  hap- 
pens to  furgeons  in  the  treatment  of 
fores,  particularly  of  thofe  of  the  vene- 
real and  cancerous  kinds,  the  befb  prac- 
tice would  be  to  remove  the  virus  im- 
mediately, in  the  manner  we  have  jufl 
mentioned  in  cafes  of  poifoned  bites,  by 
cutting  out  the  part  affected,  or  burning 
it  with  a  hot  iron.  With  refpect  to  the 
venereal  poifon,  a  timid  patient  may  in- 
deed hefitate  in  the  ufe  of  fuch  a  formi- 
dable remedy,  when  he  knows  that  we 
are  poffeffed  of  an  antidote  which  fel- 
dom  fails  :  Many,  however,  would  en- 
dure 
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dure  the  momentary  pain  of  a  burn  or  a 
cut  in  preference  to  the  flow  operation 
of  a  mercurial  courfe.  And  in  cafes  of 
fores  coming  into  contact  with  the  mat- 
ter of  a  cancer,  we  mould  not  hefitate  in 
adopting  the  practice  immediately  \  for 
hitherto  we  are  not  pofTefTed  of  any  re- 
medy upon  which  any  dependence  can 
be  placed  for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe. 

This  would  likewife  be  the  mofl  eli- 
gible practice  in  wounds  infected  with 
any  of  the  vegetable  poifons.  We  are 
told,  however,  that  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
world  where  alone  it  can  be  neceflary, 
that  antidotes  are  univerfally  known  for 
every  poifon  of  this  kind  j  and  that  the 
Indians,  when  they  are  wounded,  can 
difcover  immediately  whether  the  in- 
ftruments  with  which  they  are  hurt  have 
been  poifoned  or  not. 

With  refpect  to  the  metallic  poifons? 
they  do  not  at  prefent  fall  within  our 
confederation :  for  however  deleterious 
they  prove  when  taken  into  the  flomach? 
tliey  dp  not  appea/  to  prove  otherwife 

hurtful 
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hurtful  when  applied  to  wounds,  than  by 
irritating  or  corroding  the  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  We  are 
told  indeed,  that  inftances  have  occur, 
red  of  thefe  poifons  entering  the  fyftem 
even  when  applied  to  wounds  ;  and  this 
is  mentioned  as  a  reafon  for  our  not 
ufing  the  different  preparations  of  lead 
with  fuch  freedom  as  is  now  univerfally 
done.  But  although  remedies  of  this 
clafs  are  daily  employed  by  almoft  every 
practitioner,  we  have  not  heard  of  a 
fmgle  well  marked  cafe  of  their  proving 
in  any  degree  noxious  :  Nay  it  is  to  be 
doubted,  whether  even  the  fait  or  fugar 
of  lead,  as  it  is  termed,  proves  hurtful, 
even  when  taken  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ties into  the  ftomach.  We  know  that 
in  fmall  dofes  it  may  be  u fed  with  per- 
fect fafety  ;  and  I  have  mucri  reafon  to 
think  that  it  may  be  taken  even  in  large 
quantities  with  more  freedom  than  is 
commonly  imagined,  from  its  having 
happened  in  different  inftances  with  pa- 
tients of  my  own,  who  by  mifiake  have. 

fwaliowed 
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fwallowed  and  retained  a  large  cupful  of 
a  ftrong  folution  of  faccharum  faturni^ 
without  any  bad  fymptom  enfuiug. 


SECTION    XIV. 


Qf  Gunfhot  Wounds, 


AS  wounds  made  by  fire-arms  are  fup~ 
pofed  to  be  very  different  from  eve- 
ry other  kind  of  wound,  they  are  ufual- 
ly  treated  of  in  feparate  chapters.  We 
think  it  right  in  fome  meafure  to  adhere 
to  a  cuftom  which  has  long  prevailed : 
but  at  the  fame  time  we  muft  obferve, 
that  this  difference  confifls  chiefly  in  the 
fymptoms  being  for  the  mofl  part  more 
fevere  and  violent  in  gunfhot  wounds 
than  in  others.  Till  of  late,  mofl  of  the 
fymptoms  induced  by  gunfhot  wounds 
were  fuppofed  to  originate  from  poifon 
3  carried 
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carried  in  with  the  ball  ;  and  it  was  al- 
io imagined,  that  the  ball  cauterized  or 
burned  the  parts  as  it  pafTed  along.  We 
now  know,  however,  that  thefe  opinions 
are  both  ill  founded  ;  that  the  injured 
parts  do  not  fufFer  either  by  poifon  or 
from  the  immediate  application  of  heat  ; 
and  that  all  the  phenomena  in  any  re- 
fpecl  peculiar  to  wounds  of  this  kind 
proceed  from  the  violent  contuiion  pro- 
duced by  the  pafTage  of  the  ball.  Of 
this  we  are  rendered  certain,  from  there 
being  no  poifon  contained  either  in  gun- 
powder or  in  any  of  the  articles  of  which 
bullets  are  ufually  made  ;  and  from  ob- 
ferving  that  fymptoms  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture are  often  induced  by  contufed 
wounds  produced  by  very  different  cau- 
fes. 

I  would  therefore  conclude,  that  gun- 
fhot  wounds  are  altogether  of  the  con- 
tufed kind  ;  [  an  idea  confonant  to  the 
method  of  cure,  and  which  will  tend  to 
do  away  that  my  fiery  which  has  hither- 
to overihaded  this  branch  of  practice. 

It 
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It  has  been  a  prevailing  opinion,  that 
there  is  fomething  fo  fingular  in  the 
nature  of  thefe  wounds,  as  to  render 
it  improper  for  any  practitioners  to 
take  the  charge  of  them,  but  fuch  as 
have  had  opportunities  of  attending 
fleets  and  armies,  and  of  ferving  as  it 
were  an  apprenticefhip  to  this  branch  of 
practice.  There  is  no  good  foundation, 
however,  for  this  opinion;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  faying,  that  gunfhot  wounds 
mould  be  managed  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  fame  manner,  with 
wounds  of  any  other  kind  attended  with 
an  equal  degree  of  contufion. 

In  gunfhot  wounds,  the  fymptoms  we 
have  moil  reafon  to  dread  are,  inflamma- 
tion, gangrene,  and  afuppuration  fo  abun- 
dant as  to  exhaufl  the  ftrength  of  the  pa- 
tient. Thefe  are  therefore  to  be  chiefly 
kept  in  view,  and  our  practice  will  be  more 
or  lefs  fuccefsful  in  proportion  to  their 
mildnefs  or  feverity.  In  fome  cafes  the 
contufion  is  fo  violent  and  extenfive,  that 
the  patient  fuffers  from  the  injured  parts 
being  immediately  attacked  with  gan- 
3  grene. 
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grene.  But,  for  the  moft  part,  inflam- 
mation is  the  fymptom  from  which  the 
greater!  danger  arifes  \  for  if  it  be  not 
kept  moderate  from  the  firfl:,  it  is  apt 
to  terminate  either  in  gangrene  or  in 
extenfive  collections  of  matter* 

To  prevent  or  remove  inflammation 
mould  therefore   be  confidered  as    our 
firfl:    object    in    every   cafe   of  gunfhot 
wound :   and  as  nothing  tends  with  fuch 
certainty    to    accomplifh    this    as   local 
blood-letting,  any  veins  or  arteries  that 
have  been  divided  by  the  injury  fhould 
be  allowed  to    difcharge  freely   before 
they  are  tied  :   Excepting  indeed  where 
fome  of  the  larger  arteries  have  fuffered, 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  general  rule 
for    practitioners   not    to   interfere   in 
checking  any  hemorrhagy  that  may  take 
place.     In  this  they  would  be  warranted, 
not  merely  by  the  known  powerful  ef- 
fects of  local  blood-letting    in  prevent- 
ing  inflammation   in  general)    but    by 
many  well  attefted  fads,  which  tend  to 
mow  that  it  proves  ftill  more  particularly 

ufe- 
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tifeful  in  cafes  of  gunfhot  wounds.  A- 
inong  other  proofs  of  th^s  it  may  be  men- 
tionedj  what  almoft  every  army  furgeon 
has  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  moll  re- 
markable cures  have  occurred  among 
thofe  patients  who  from  neceflity  have 
been  left  for  a  considerable  time  up- 
on the  field  of  battle  j  by  which  much 
more  blood  is  in  general  loft  than  ufually 
happens  with  fuch  as  either  from  their 
rank  or  other  circumftances  are  more 
early  taken  care  of.  In  every  cafe  there- 
fore of  gunfhot  wound,  we  mould  at  once 
determine  to  take  as  much  blood  as  the 
ftrength  of  the  patient  will  permit  \  and 
where  the  parts  are  {0  much  contufed 
that  the  vefTels  which  have  been  divided 
do  not  afford  a  fufhcient  quantity,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  frequently  happens,  in- 
Head  of  taking  it  from  the  arm  or  any 
diflant  part  of  the  body,  it  mould -be 
drawn  off  by  the  application  of  a  proper 
number  of  leeches  to  the  injured  parts ; 
or  When  thefe  are  wanting,  by  cupping 
and  fcarifying  the  contiguous  found 
Vol*  V4  Y  '  part?* 
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parts.  In  general,  if  this  practice  be 
carried  a  proper  length  at  nrft,  the  ac- 
ceillon  of  inflammation  will  be  prevent- 
ed ',  but  when  it  proves  otherwife,  and 
when  the  parts  afterwards  fwell  and  in- 
ilame,  the  operation  mould  be  repeated 
once  and  again  according  to  circum- 
ilances. 

Oar  next  objecl  is  to  remove  any  ex- 
traneous body  that  may  be  lodged  in  the 
wound,  as  far  as  this  can  with  propriety 
be  done.  When  a  ball  has  not  penetra- 
ted deep,  and  efpecially  when  the  wound 
is  left  entirely  open,  by  a  portion  of  fkin 
and  teguments  being  completely  remo- 
ved, there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  clear- 
ing away  whatever  might  prove  hurtful. 
But  when  a  wound  is  found  to  run  to  a 
conhderable  depth,  and  efpecially  if  a 
counter  opening  has  not  been  made  by  the 
ball  palling  out  at  the  opposite  fide,  any 
fearch  that  is  made  for  extraneous  bo- 
dies, mould  be  done  with  much  care  and 
circumfpection.  When  treating  of  Punc- 
tured  Wounds    in   Section  III.  of    this 

Chap- 
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Chapter,  we  entered  upon  the  confidera- 
tion  of  this  point.  We  mull  now  refer 
therefore  to  what  was  then  laid ;  and  at 
prefent  mall  confine  ourfelves  to  this  ob* 
fervation,  that  when  extraneous  bodies 
lodged  in  gunfhot  wounds  can  be  taken 
away  without  fretting  or  injuring  the 
contiguous  parts  considerably,  they  ought 
always  to  be  removed  immediately  :  but 
when  much  pain  is  excited,  or  a  high  de- 
gree of  inflammation  endangered  by  the 
attempt,  we  ought  to  deflfh  In  fuch' 
eircumffcances,  it  will  be  better  to  truft 
to  the  extraneous  bodies  being  after- 
wards difcharged  along  with  the  matter 
of  the  fore  %  to  nature  preffing  them  out  $ 
or  to  the  parts  in  which  they  are  lodged 
being)'  accuflomed  to  their  rerjdence* 
Front  much  experience  we  know,  that  in 
almoft  every  inftance  bullets  mould  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  whatever  part  they 
are  lodged,  rather  than  that  much  force 
ihould  be  employed  in  extracting  thcin. 
A  ^ball  lodged  in  the  fubftanee  of  a  bone, 
is  perhaps  the  only  exception  to  tnis  ge- 
Y  2'  nera! 
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neral  rule  :  It  cannot  indeed  be  extract - 
ed'from  this  fituation  but  with  much  dif- 
ficulty \  and  therefore  it  is  in  general 
allowed  to  remain.  I  have  known  feve- 
ral  inftances  of  this  j  but  in  all  of  them 
much  pain  and  danger  to  the  patient,  as 
well  as  trouble  and  perplexity  to  the  prac- 
titioner, were  the  confcquences.  The 
unyielding  nature  of  bone,  occafions,  up- 
on the  lodgement  of  a  foreign  body  in  its 
fubflance,  great  pain,  tenlion,  and  fwell- 
ing  over  all  the  contiguous  parts.  To 
prevent  thefe,  the  extraction  of  the  ball, 
when  it  can  be  done  without  hazard  of 
the  patient's  life,  mould  be  attempted,  as 
foon  after  the  accident  as  poflible,  and 
before  the  parts  ^become  fwelled  and 
pained* 

Different  forceps  have  been  invented 
for  extracting  bullets  from  wounds,  and 
fome  have  propofed  fcrews  for  this  pur- 
pofe  :  Scarcely  any  of  thefe  inftruments, 
however,  have  anfwered  the  purpofe  for 
which  they  are  intended  ;  and  except- 
ing where  a  bullet  can  be  ealily  laid  hold 

of 
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of  with  common  forceps ,  no  inurnment 
of  this  kind  fhould  ever  be  employed ; 
for,  befides  tearing  and  irritating  the  in- 
jured parts,  they  are  apt  to  catch  the 
contiguous  mufcles,  or  other  foft  parts, 
by  which  much  mifchief  niuft  necef. 
farily  be  done.  There  mufl  always  be 
a  rifk  of  this  when  the  wound  runs 
deep  j  but  it  ought  to  be  more  par- 
ticularly avoided  in  wounds  of  the  tho- 
rax and  abdomen,  where  laying  hold 
of  any  of  the  contiguous  parts  would  ne- 
cefTarily  be  productive  of  danger.  When 
a  ball  is  not  deeply  lodged,  but  lies  near 
to  the  mouth  of  the  wound  fo  that  the 
furgeon  can  fee  it,  the  forceps  may  with 
fafety  be  employed ;  but  whenever  it 
lies  deeper  than  this,  if  it  be  judged  pro- 
per to  extract  it,  a  Counter  Opening,  as 
it  is  termed,  mould  be  made  upon  it,  fo 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  taken  out  with 
the  fingers.  It  will  commonly  happen, 
indeed,  that  balls  may  be  extracted  with 
.much  more  eafe  both  to  the  patient  and 
furgeon,  by  judicious  openings  of  this 
J  3  kind, 
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Jdnd,  than  by  the  ufe  of  forceps  or  any- 
other  inftrument.  The  pain  and  terror 
which  the  making  of  thefe  openings  are 
fuppofed  to  excite,  are  the  principal  ob- 
jections 10  them  5  but  it  mould  be  re- 
membered, that  in  fuch  circumftances,  it 
is  noi  the  prefent  eafe  and  conveniency 
of  the  patient  that  Co  particularly  merit 
•  oir.  attention,  i:s  his  future  advantage  and 
fafety.  Nor  will  the  pain  induced  by 
putting  direcUy  upon  a  bullet  be  fo  con* 
ilderable,  as  by  tearing  it  out  from  a 
deep  wound  with  forceps. 

Where  the  courfe  of  a  ball  is  of  acon- 
fiderable  length,  this  will  always  be  the 
earl  eft  method  of  taking  it  out,  when  the 
practice  is  not  forbid  by  the  contiguity 
of  large  blood-.vefiels  and  nerves  :  But 
when  the  wound  is  only  of  a  fhort  ex- 
tent,  inftead  of  cutting  upon  the  ball,  by 
making  a  fmall  opening  into,  it,  it  an- 
fwers  better  to  lay  the  wound  open  thro* 
Its  whole  length ;  by  which  the  ball  is  not 
pnly  more  eaiily  extra  ed,  but  the  cure 
js  afterwards  much  more  readily  accorrv 

plifhed* 
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plifhed.  Indeed  this  pra&ice  iliould'be' 
adopted  in  all  flich  cafes,  even  when  the 
ball  is  not  lodged.  When  the  two  open- 
ings made  by  the  entrance  and  exit  of  a 
ball  are  not  very  diftant  from  each  other, 
and  when  with  fafety  they  can  be  laid 
into  one,  it  mould  always  be  done  as  foon 
as  poflible  after  the  accident ;  by  which 
the  veflels  which  have  been  injured  will 
be  more  freely  unloaded  than  they  could 
poflibly  be  in  any  other  manner ;  every 
kind  of  extraneous  matter  that  the  ball 
may  have  carried  in,  will  be  brought  in- 
to view;  and  the  fides  of  the  finus  being 
allowed  to  collapfe,  the  flze  of  the  fore 
will  thus  be  diminifhed. 

This  being  done,  the  parts  aflecled 
mould  be  covered  with  a  pledgit  of  any 
emollient  ointment  formed  merely  of 
wax  and  oil,  and  a  poultice  of -bread  and 
milk  mould  be  laid  over  the  whole  :  a 
practice  which  proves  much  more  fuc- 
cefsful,  as  well  as  more  agreeable,  than 
the  application  of  warm  fiimulating 
4reiiings  j  which,  till  of  late,  were  uni- 
Y  4  verfilly 
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verfally  ufed  in  every  cafe  of  gunfhot 
wound.  The  pain  and  irritability  which 
almoft  uniformly  attend  injuries  of  this 
kind,  point  out  the  propriety  of  the  moft 
toothing  applications.  For  the  mofl 
part  thofe  we  have  mentioned  anfwer 
the  purpofe  :  but  in  forne  cafes  the  pre- 
parations of  lead  anfwer  better;  parti- 
cularly Goulard's  cerate,  or  the  common 
wax  ointment,  impregnated  with  a  fmall 
proportion  of  Saccharum  Saturni.  An 
opiate  mould  be  now  adminiftered ;  and 
the  part  affected  being  placed  in  the  ea- 
fieft  and  moil  convenient  pofture,  the 
patient  mould  be  laid  to  reft, 

The  formation  of  matter  in  every  fore 
attended  with  contufion,  is  an  object  of 
the  fir  ft  importance  ;  for  till  this  takes 
place,  there  is  often  reafon  to  fufpect  that 
gangrene  may  fupervene.  With  a  view 
to  haften  it,  the  warm  poultices  fliould 
be  frequently  renewed  :  and  they  mould 
be  continued  till  the  tenfion  and  fwelling 
with  which  wounds  of  this  kind  are  ufual- 
ly  attended  be  removed,  and  till  the  fere 

has 
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has  acquired  a  red  healthy  granulating 
appearance  \  when  it  will  fall  to  be  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  we  have  already  advi- 
fed  for  fores  proceeding  from  any  other 
caufe. 

Gunfhot  wounds  are  commonly  de^ 
fcribed  as  being  covered  from  the  firffc 
with  deep  floughs  or  efchars ;  and  vari- 
ous remedies  are  advifed  for  removing 
them.  Every  appearance,  however,  of 
this  kind  with  which  they  are  attended, 
proceeds  entirely  from  centurion  ',  and 
excepting  the  injury  be  large  and  exten- 
live,  the  Hough  covering  the  wound  is 
not  often  perceptible  \  or  it  is  fo  thin 
and  inconfiderable,  that  it  diflblves  and 
comes  away  with  the  matter  of  the  firfl 
or  fecond  drefling.  In  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, it  requires  no  particular  attention. 
And  even  when  it  runs  to  a  greater 
depth,  it  commonly  feparates  fo  as  to  be 
eafily  removed  as  foon  as  a  free  forma- 
tion of  matter  has  taken  place  :  for  eve- 
ry Hough  of  this  kind  is  a  real  mortified 
Ipot  \  and  we  have  elfewhere  mown  that 

nothing 
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nothing  tends  to  feparate  mortified  parts 
with  fuch  certainty  from  thofe  that  are 
found,  as  a  free  fuppuration  being  indu- 
ced upon  them. 

In  the  early  fiages  of  gunfhot  wounds, 
emollient  poultices  prove  more  ufeful 
than  perhaps  any  other  remedy  :  But  it 
is  necefTary  to  remark,  that  they  mould 
not  be  continued  after  the  effects  .we 
have  meationed  are  produced  :  for  when 
they  are  too  long  perfifted  in,  they  not 
only  tend  to  relax  the  parts  too  much, 
and  to  render  them  foft  and  fpongy,  but 
are  apt  to  induce  too  copious  a  for- 
mation of  matter  j  from  which  the  pa- 
tient is  now  in  greater  danger  than  from 
any  other  circumftance  attending  his  fi- 
tuation  :  For  although  it  is  a  point  of 
the  utmoft  importance  in  every  gunfhot 
wound,  to  encourage  the  formation  of 
pus  to  a  certain  extent ;  yet  we  find  uni- 
verfally,  that  in  great  quantities  it  proves 
very  prejudicial,  and  when  once  excited 
that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  checked. 
We  think  it  alfo  right   to   obferye,  that 

this 
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this  fuper abundance  of  matter  is  very 
apt  to  proceed  from  a  different  caufe, 
from  the  inflammation  being  allowed  to 
run   too  high,  by  which  extenfive  effu- 
lions  and  confequent  abfcefies  take  place 
among  the  contiguous  mufcles.      This 
cannot  in  any  way  be  fo  effectually  pre-,- 
vented' as  by  very  copious  bleedings  im- 
mediately after  the  injury  is   inflicted  i 
It  is  chiefly  with  a  view  indeed  to  pre- 
vent this  diftrefsful  occurrence,  that  we 
have  advifed  the  practice  of  early  and 
copious   blood-letting  in  every   cafe   of 
this  kind  ;   and  with  thofe  who  have  had 
opportunities  of  feeing   the  inconveni- 
encies  which  arife  from  thofe  extenfive 
fuppurations  that  enfue  from  neglecting 
it,  no  other  argument  will  be  required 
to  mow  the  propriety  of  adopting  it. 

In  whatever  manner  a  too  copious 
flow  of  matter  has  been  induced,  the 
practice  to  be  adopted  mufl  be  the  fame. 
Every  collection  that  appears  mufl  be 
difeharged  by  a  depending  opening  \  the 
f  imb.  fhould  be  laid  in  that  poflure  which 
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will  moft  readily  admit  of  its  running 
off;  the  patient  mould  be  fupported  by 
a  light  nourifhing  diet ;  and  the  bark 
mould  be  plentifully  exhibited.  It  is  in 
this  ilate  indeed  of  gunfhot  wounds  that 
bark  acts  with  moll  advantage  5  when 
the  inflammatory  fymptoms  are  moflly 
gone,  and  when  the  patient  is  fuffering 
from  too  copious  a  difcharge.  In  this  fi- 
tuation  it  often  proves  highly  fervice- 
able  ;  but  in  order  to  act  with  advantage, 
it  mould  be  given  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities. Elixir  of  vitriol  proves  in  fuch 
cafes  a  powerful  addition  to  bark. 

When  notwithftanding  a  liberal  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines,  and  a  proper  attention 
to  the  other  circumftances  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  difcharge  Hill  continues  co- 
pious, we  will  often  find  that  it  is  kept 
up  by  detached  pieces  of  bone,  or  by 
pieces  of  cloth,  or  fome  other  extraneous 
body  having  been  carried  in  with  the 
bullet.  In  fuch  circumftances,  nothing 
will  tend  to  leffen  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter till  the  extraneous  body  be  removed  ; 

for 
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for  while  it  remains,  it  will  irritate  and 
inflame  the  contiguous  parts,  and  effu- 
fion  and  fuppuration  will  be  the  confe- 
quence.  The  fore  ought  therefore  to 
be  again  examined  ;  and  any  loofe  body 
or  detached  pieces  of  bone  that  are  dif- 
covered,  mould  be  immediately  removed. 
When  the  irritation  is  kept  up  by  pieces 
of  cloth,  as  they  are  too  foft  to  be  difco- 
vered  by  the  probe,  they  are  apt  to  pafs 
unnoticed.  When  there  is  therefore  rea- 
fon  to  fufpecl:  that  any  article  of  this 
kind  is  lodged  in  a  fore,  fome  other  me- 
thod is  neceifary  for  extracting  it :  And 
when  the  parts  are  fo  fituated  that  a 
cord  or  feton  can  be  introduced  along 
the  pafTage  made  by  the  ball,  nothing 
will  more  readily  prove  fuccefsful.  I 
have  met  with  different  inftances  of  pieces 
of  cloth  being  brought  out  with  the  dai- 
ly drawing  of  a  cord,  which  were  not 
fufpeded  to  be  lodged  $  and  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  fores  were  foon 
cured,  after  various  attempts  to  heal 
them  had  been  made  in  vain. 

.We 
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We  have  already  advifed  opium  as  ari 
ufeful  medicine  in  the  early  ftages  of 
gunfhot  wounds  ;  and  by  tending  more 
effectually  than  any  other  remedy  to 
abate  irritation,  it  proves  often  fervice- 
able  in  lemming  the  difcharge  of  thefe 
fores,  even  when  they  have  been  of  long 
duration,  and  when  various  other  medi- 
cines have  been  employed  without  any 
advantage.  It  ought  therefore  to  be 
prefcribed  with  freedom  whenever  the 
difcharge  appears  to  be  kept  up  by  pain 
or  irritation. 

Although  in  gunfhot  wounds  hemor- 
rhagies  of  importance  do  not  always 
fucceed  the  accident  immediately,  yet 
they  fometimes  take  place  afterwards. 
This  feems  to  proceed  from  the  arte- 
ries being  left  open  and  expofed,  when 
the  mortified  Hough  which  contufions 
ufually  produce  falls  off.  About  this 
time,  therefore,  pracf  itioners  mould  be 
much  on  their  guard  againfl  fuch  an  oc- 
currence, and  this  efpecially  when  the 
injury  is  extenlive  or  feated  near  to  any 
2  large 
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large  artrey.  The  hemorrhagy  is  often 
preceded  by  great  heat  in  the  injured 
parts,  and  with  a  throbbing  puifatory 
pain.  At  this  period  it  may  frequently 
be  prevented  by  plentiful  blood-letting, 
and  eipecially  by  the  application  of 
leeches  to  the  contiguous  parts  ;  but 
when  once  the  hemorrhagy  appears,  no- 
thing will  prove  fuccefsful,  if  the  vefTels 
are  of  any  coniiderable  fize,  but  a  pro- 
per application  of  ligatures.  As  the  dis- 
charge in  thefe  cafes  is  often  fo  fudden 
and  violent  as  to  induce  much  hazard 
before  the  aflifiance  of  a  practitioner  can 
be  procured,  patients  in  fuch  circum- 
ilances  fhould  be  furnifhed  with  a  tour- 
niquet, with  directions  to  the  fervant  in 
attendance  to  apply  it  immediately  on 
the  firft  appearance  of  blood. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  mentioned  the 
fcarifying  of  gunfhot  wounds;  a  practice 
which  wre  find  recommended  by  almoft 
every  writer  upon  this  fubject,  and  which 
till]  of  late  prevailed  very  univerfally. 
By  fcarifying  the  fores,  it  was  expected 

that 
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that  the  floughs  with  which  they  are 
fometimes  covered  would  fooner  fepa- 
rate,  and  that  the  cure  would  thereby  be 
haftened.  Later  experience,  however, 
fhows,  that  this  reafoning  is  fallacious^ 
and  inftead  of  proving  ufeful,  that  fcari- 
fying  very  commonly  does  harm :  It 
creates  additional  pain  and  inflammation, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  evidently  extends 
the  furface  of  the  fore,  while  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  productive  of  any  advantage. 
It  mould  therefore  be  laid  altogether 
alide.  Even  the  dilatation  of  guniliot 
wounds,  fo  much  recommended  of  late, 
ought  to  be  employed  with  caution. 
When  the  pafTage  of  a  bail  is  not  exten- 
live,  and  when  the  parts  through  which 
it  has  gone  can  with  fafety  belaid  open, 
I  believe  it  would  be  right  in  every  cafe 
to  do  it  with  freedom  from  one  end  of  the 
finus  to  the  other  :  no  harm  could  acrue 
from  it  3  and- there  is  reafon  to  imagine, 
as  we  have  obferved  above,  that  it  would 
tend  much  to  forward  the  cure:  But  I 
have  never  been  able  to  difcover  what 
?,  ad  van- 
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advantages   could   probably  be  derived 
from  the  mere  dilatation  of  the  external 
opening  of  a  gunfhot  wound  I  It  is  pro- 
pofed  with  a  view  to  give  a  more  free 
difcharge  to  the  matter  than  it  would  o~ 
otherwife   have :     But   in  deep  narrow 
wounds,  formed  by  piftol  or  mufket  bul° 
lets,  increafing  the  diameter  of  one  part 
of  the  finus,  will  have  no  effect  what* 
ever  upon  the  reft  of  it ;  and  as  it  muft 
evidently   do  harm,   by   enlarging   the 
wound,  while  no  benefit  can  probably 
accrue  from  it,  I  do  not  hefitate  in  faying 
that  the  practice  mould  not  be  continued* 
In  fuch  cafes,  where  the  Wound  is  either 
fo  fituated  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
lay  it  open  from  one  end  to  the  other^ 
or  where  it  is  Of  too  great  extent  for 
this  practice  to  be  adopted,  the  pafling  a 
cord,  as  we  have  already  advifed,  along 
the  finus,  will  often  anfwer  our  purpofe. 
This,  however,  mould  never  be  attempt- 
ed till  the  firft  or  inflammatory  llage  of 
the  wound  is  over  :  for  while  any  degree 
of  pain  or  tenfion  remains,  the  irrita- 
Vol*  V,  Z  tioii 
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tion  produced  by  the  cord  is  very  apt  to 
do  harm. 

But  it  fometimes  happens  even  that  a 
cord  cannot  be  employed,  owing  to  the 
Situation  and  direction  of  the  wound. 
In  fuch  cafes,  after  the  pain,  tenfion,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are  re- 
moved, and  a  free  fuppuration  is  indu- 
ced, the  fore  mull  be  treated  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  already  advifed  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  punctured  wounds  :  a  proper  ap~ 
plication  of  prefTure  along  the  courfe  of 
the  fmus  will,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  often 
effect  a  cure  when  it  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  other  manner. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  fomething 
mould  be  faid  of  the  method  of  mana- 
ging mortification  when  it  occurs  m 
gunfhot  wounds  j  but  it  appears  to  be 
unneceffary,  as  we  have  elfewhere  treated 
fully  of  this  fymptom  as  a  confequence 
of  inflammation  *.  I  think  it  right,  how- 
ever, to  remark,  that  in  gunfhot  wounds 
nothing  in  general  proves  fo  effectual  in 
preventing  mortification  as  plentiful  eva- 
cuations- 
*  Vide  Treatife  on  Ulcere,  &c.  Part  I. 
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cuatioris  of  blood.  It  will  not  indeed  pre- 
vent thofe  parts  from  mortifying  which 
have  been  feverely  contufed  by  the  ball  co- 
ming immediately  into  contact  with  them  i 
but  this  is  not  what  in  fuch  cafes  we  have 
mofl  reafon  to  dread  \  for  the  gangrene 
which  occurs  from  the  contufion  produ- 
ced by  the  ball,  is  commonly  circunv- 
fcribed,  and  it  is  not  apt  to  fpread.  It  is 
that  variety  of  gangrene  which  fucceeds 
to  the  inflammatory  flage  of  gunfhot 
wounds,  of  which  we  have  mofl  caufe  to 
be  afraid*  But  when  blood-letting  is 
freely  practifed,  it  feldom  takes  place; 
or  if  it  does  appear,  the  fame  remedy  will 
often  prevent  it  from  fpreading. 

As  bark  is  found  ufeful  in  many  cafes 
of  mortification,  it  is  almoit  univerfally 
employed  in  gangrene  arifing  from  gun- 
mot  wounds,.  I  am  fatisfied,  however,  that 
the  practice  is  often  founded  in  error,  and 
that  much  mifchief  has  been  done  by  it* 
When  gangrene  occurs  in  a  weak  de- 
bilitated habit,  bark  may  always  be  gi- 
ven with  fafety;  and  in  fuch  circum- 
Z  2  ilances 
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fiances  it  will  often  prove  to  be  the  mofl 
effectual  remedy.  But  mortification, 
which  takes  place  from  gunfhot  wounds 
happens  mofl  frequeutly  in  flrong  ple- 
thoric patients,  where  tonics  of  every 
kind  prove  prejudicial,  and  where  blood- 
letting and  other  evacuations  are  particu- 
larly ufeful.  In  the  fubfequent  flages 
even  of  this  variety  of  gangrene,  if  the 
difeafe  appears-  to  fpread  after  all  the  fymp- 
toms  of  plethora  and  inflammation  are 
removed,  bark  may  be  employed  with 
propriety  ;  and  in  fuch  circumflances  it 
mould  be  exhibited  with  freedom ;  but 
it  fhould  never  be  given  while  the  inflam- 
matory  tenfion  and  pain  continue. 

In  offering  thefe  obfervations  uport 
gunfhot  wounds,  we  have  hitherto  been 
fuppofing  that  the  injury  is  in  fome  de- 
gree circumfcribed,  or  at  leafl  that  it  is 
not  fo  extenfive  as  to  preclude  hopes  of 
faving  the  limb  in  which  it  may  be  fitu- 
ated ;  and  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
by  due  care  and  attention,  wounds  of 
this  kind  may  be  often  cured,  and  limbs 

faved . 
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Caved,  where  the  firffc  appearances  were 
-even  very  alarming.  But  when  a  limb 
is  injured  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  is 
no  reafonable  hope  of  faving  it,  it  would 
be  improper  to  perfift  long  either  in  thefe 
or  any  other  means  of  cure  that  have 
yet  been  propofed.  By  doing  fo,  the 
patient  muil  fufFer  unneceflary  pain  and. 
trouble,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  his  con- 
stitution may  be  fo  much  injured  as  to 
deprive  him  even  of  a  chance  of  recove- 
ry upon  the  removal  of  the  limb.  But 
the  attempt  to  fave  limbs  which  have 
fuffered  much  by  gunfhot  wounds,  gives 
rife  to  a  queflion  of  importance,  which 
merits  particular  difcuilion. 

In  the  various  battles  which  occurred 
m  the  lafl  German  war,  the  number  of 
wounded  men  was  often  furpriflngly 
great  y  of  courfe  the  amputation  of  limbs 
became  frequently  necefFary.  By  many 
it  was  imagined  that  the  praclice  was 
carried  much  farther  than  it  ought  to 
"have  been  ;  and  it  was  even  alleged,  that 
iimbs  were  often  wantonly  removed, 
Z  3  which 
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which  wkh  much  eafe  and  fafety  might 
have  been  faved.  Among  others  who 
were  of  this  opinion,  Mr  Bilguer,  fiir- 
geon  to  the  armies  of  his  Pruilian  Maje- 
ily,  wrote  a  treatife,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  amputation  of  limbs 
is  very  rarely  neceflary,  as  almoft  every 
injury  for  which  it  is  ufually  advifed 
will  admit,  he  thinks,  of  a  cure,  by  more 
gentle  means. 

As  the  removal  of  a  limb  mould  never 
be  attempted  but  in  cafes  of  real  necef- 
fity,  the  public  at  large  were  much  in- 
debted to  Mr  Bilguer  for  endeavouring 
to  prevent  a  too  general  practice  of  it. 
There  is  much  caufe,  however,  to  ima- 
gine, that  the  zeal  with  which  he  appears 
to  be  animated  has  made  him  carry  his 
reltriclions  too  far ;  and  that  numbers 
would  fuffer  much  unnecefTary  pain, 
trouble,  and  hazard,  were  they  to  be  ge- 
nerally adopted. 

Mr  Bilguer  thinks,  that  fcarcely  any 
cafe  of  eunfhot  wound  can  be  fo  bad  as 
tq  require  amputation.     Even  where  the 

fofte§j 
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fofter  parts  are  much  lacerated,  and  the 
bones  and  the  joints  much  injured,  we 
ought  always,  he  thinks,  to  attempt  to 
fave  the  limb :  and  he  aiTerts,  that  by 
this  practice  more  lives  will  be  preferved 
than  by  the  ufual  method  of  proceeding 
immediately  to  amputate.  After  all  the 
attention,  however,  that  I  have  been 
able  to  give  to  a  {ubject  of  fuch  import- 
ance, in  the  courfe  of  my  own  practice, 
and  after  much  information  obtained  from 
others  of  experience  and  obfervation,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  a  great  deal  of  mif- 
chief  would  be  done  by  admitting  this  as 
an  univerfal  rule-  J  would  ad vife,  in  every 
cafe  where  the  flemy  parts  of  a  limb  only 
are  merely  divided,  to  make  fome  trials 
for  faving  it  'P  and  they  will  often  prove 
fuccefsful.  Where  all  the  mufcular  parts 
of  a  limb  are  much  contufed  and  lacera^. 
ted,  it  would  no  doubt  be  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt the  cure  of  if  ;  on  the  contrary, 
It  mould  be  removed  at  once.  But  when 
.^ny  coniiderable  portion  of  foft  parts  re- 
Z  4  m$lw 
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mains  unhurt,  although  the  others  mould 
be  injured  in  the  fevereft  manner,  if  none* 
of  the  large  joints  have  fuffered,  we 
mould  never  defpair  of  being  able  to 
fave  the  limb.  The  contufed  parts  may 
indeed  mortify  and  throw  off,  and  thus 
an  extenfive  fore  will  be  produced  :  but 
we  know  from  daily  experience,  that  the 
largefl  fores  will  heal  \  and  if  in  this  we 
ihould  be  difappointed,  we  flill  have  it  in 
our  power  to  advife  amputation,  while 
both  the  patient  and  furgeon  have  the 
fatisfaction  to  think  that  nothing  has 
been  omitted  that  could  probably  have 
prevented  the  neceflity  of  employing  a 
remedy  of  fuch  a  difagreeable  nature. 
And  on  the  fubjecl:  of  Amputation  we 
fhall  afterwards  have  occafion  to  fhow, 
that  in  fuch  a  fituation  the  operation 
proves  ufually  more  fuccefsful  when  a 
fore  has  been  of  fome  duration,  than 
when  employed  immediately  after  the 
accident. 

But  when  any  of  the  larger  joints  have 
been,  much  injured  by  the  ends  of  the 
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bones  which  compofe  them  being  Shat- 
tered 01*  fplintered,  immediate  amputa- 
tion mould  always  be  advifed :  for  the 
inflammation  which  fucceeds  to  thefe 
wounds  comes  on  quickly  ;  and  when 
once  it  takes  place,  the  operation  can 
never  be  emplo)^ed  till  it  be  altogether 
removed.  The  height  to  which  inflam- 
mation is  in  fuch  cafes  apt  to  proceed. 
is  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of 
early  amputation  :  for  when  the  large 
joints  are  materially  hurt,  the  parts  foon 
become  highly  inflamed,  notfrithftand- 
Ing  of  all  that  we  can  do  to  prevent  it  ; 
fo  that  no  time  mould  be  loft  in  putting 
the  operation  in  practice.  It  mufl  in- 
deed be  allied,  that  out  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  patients,  fome  few  might  in  fuch 
eircumliances  have  their'  limbs  faved, 
even  where  the  joints  have  fufFered  in 
the  worft  manner  :  But  we  cannot  al- 
low, with  Mr  Bilguer,  that  this  is  a  fufV 
ficient  reafon  for  the  practice  which  he 
recommends  being  generally  admitted* 
|g  is  'not  the  iuccefs  which  may  attend 
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a  few  cafes,  by  which  practitioners  mould 
he  directed,  but  that  which  enfues  from 
a  general  courfe  of  practice.  And  this  I 
'think  may  be  confidered  as  certain,  that 
in  mch  circumflances  as  we  are  now 
confidering,  more  lives  would  be  loft 
by  attempting  to  fave  the  limbs  of  pa- 
tients, than  by  removing  them  as  quick- 
ly .as  poflible  after  the  injuries  have  been 
received ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
practice  would  be  attended  with  much 
lefs  trouble  and  pain  to  the  patient  :  for 
the  fore  which  remains  after  the  remo- 
val of  a  limb  is  trifling  indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  extenfive  lacerated  wounds  of 
the  large  joints.  In  the  prefent  impro- 
ved method  of  operating,  the  former 
(Often  heals  in  the  courfe  of  two  or 
three  weeks ;  whereas  wounds  in  the 
joints,  even  when  they  terminate  mod 
favourably,  often  continue  obftinate,  and 
produce  much  perplexity  and  diftrefs  for 
feveral  months,  or  even  for  years. 

With  refpect  to  fractured  bones  in  cafes 
*>f  gunihot  wounds^  when  a  [large  bone 

is 
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is  fractured  or  fplintered  through  its 
whole  extent,  and  when  this  is  accompa- 
nied with  much  laceration  of  the  corre- 
sponding foft  parts,  immediate  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  will  be  the  fafefl 
practice,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  ad- 
vifed  without  heiitation.  But  where  a 
gunfhot  wound  that  is  not  very  extenfive 
is  merely  accompanied  with  a  fimple 
fracture  of  a  contiguous  bone,  or  even 
where  the  bone  is  fractured  in  different 
places,  if  the  injury  does  not  extend  to 
the  joint,  we  ought  in  perhaps  every  in- 
ftance  to  endeavour  to  fave  the  limb. 
By  removing  the  detached  pieces  of 
bone,  and  treating  the  fore  with  atten- 
tion, we  will  often  have  the  fatisfaction 
of  accomplifhing  a  cure,  and  of  restoring 
patients  to  the  ufe  of  their  limbs,  who 
©therwife  might  have  remained  lame  for 
life,  or  who  might  have  been  deprived  of 
them  entirely. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
although  this  mould  always  be  attempt- 
ed where  a  patient  is  to  remain  in  a  fix- 
ed 
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ed  fituation,  and  where  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  a  practitioner  can  be  procu- 
red, yet  after  engagements,  whether  at 
fea  or  land,  where  the  wounded  mud  be 
frequently  moved  about,  and  where  there 
is  commonly  a  deficiency  of  furgeons,  I 
believe  it  would  be  a  good  general  rule 
to  proceed  to  immediate  amputation  in 
every  cafe  of  gunfhot  wound  accompa- 
nied with  a  fracture  of  any  of  the  conti- 
guous large  bones.  By  doing  fo,  a  few 
limbs  would  poffibly  be  removed,  which 
with  great  care  and  attention  might  have 
been  preferved  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
more  lives  would  be  faved  by  it  than 
by  attempting  in  fuch  circumftances  to 
purfue  any  other  method  of  treatment. 
We  fhall  have  occafion,  however,  to  en- 
ter more  fully  upon  the  confideration  of 
this  fubjed  in  the  Chapter  upon  Ampu- 
tation. 


CHAR 
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CHAP*    XXXVIL 
Of  Burns. 


BURNS  aflume  different  appearances 
according  to  their  degrees  of  vio- 
lence, and  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  produced.  Thus,  burns  which  mere- 
ly irritate  the  furface  of  the  fkin  differ 
materially  from  thofe  which  corrode  or 
deftroy  it ;  while  thofe  again  have  a 
different  afpect  from  fuch  as  affecl  the 
more  deep  feated  parts,  as  the  mufcles^ 
tendons,  ligaments,  &c.  :  And  we  know 
that  fuch  as  occur  from  the  application 
of  boiling  water,  or  any  other  liquid,, 
differ  materially  from  thofe  which  are 
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produced  by  the  direct  contact  of  hot 
metallic  bodies,  or  of  burning  combu- 
ftible  materials* 

Burns  which  do  not  deftroy  the  cu- 
ticle, and  which  irritate  the  fkin  only, 
act  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  with  can- 
tharides  and  other  veiicantia.  The  ir- 
ritation which  they  excite  produces  an 
increafed  action  in  the  exhaling  veflels 
of  the  affected  part,  by  which  vesications 
are  formed  in  extent  and  number  pro- 
portioned to  the  violence  of  the  caufe. 
But  when  the  fkin  or  fubjacent  parts  are 
deftroyed,  no  veficles  take  place.  A 
black  mortified  Hough  is  firft  obferved ; 
and  when  this  feparates  and  is  thrown 
off,  an  ulcer  is  left  of  a  depth  corre- 
fponding  to  the  degree  of  heat  by  which 
it  was  produced. 

In  every  cafe  of  burn  the  pain  is  fe- 
vere  ;  but  in  general  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  it  is  more  considerable  where  the  fkin 
has  been  merely  muchfretted  or  irritated, 
than  where  fuch  a  degree  of  heat  is  ap- 
plied as  to  defiroy  it  entirely. 

2  In 
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In  deep  extenfive  burns  mortification 
fometimes  takes  place  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree Very  foon  after  the  injury  is  inflict- 
ed %  but  for  the  moft  part  the  fymptcm  we 
have  moft  caufe  to  dread  is  inflamma- 
tion. The  pain  and  irritation  which 
burns  excite,  are  in  fome  inftances  fo  vio- 
lent, that  all  our  efforts  are  apt  to  fail  in- 
preventing  them  from  inducing  the  very 
higheft  degree  of  inflammation:  And 
when  the  furface  of  a  burned  part  is  ex- 
tenfive, the  effects  of  this  inflammation 
are  not  confined  to  the  fpot  which  has 
more  immediately  fuffered ;  they  are  apt 
to  excite  fever  t,  and  in  many  cafes  fuch 
a  degree  of  torpor  is  induced,  as  at  lafl 
ends  in  death. 

In  the  treatment  of  every  variety  of 
burn,  our  firft  object  fhould  be  to  pro- 
cure eafe  as  quickly  as  poflible.  Where 
the  fkin  is  not  deflroyed,  but  feems  to 
fuffer  merely  from  irritation,  an  abate- 
ment of  pain  may  be  procured  by  the 
application  of  remedies  of  very  different, 

and 
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and  even   of  very  oppofite  natures  :  By 
dipping  the  part  affe&ed  in  very  cold  wa- 
ter, and  keeping  it  for  feme  time  im- 
merfed  in  it,  the  pain  will  often  be  ren- 
dered very  fupportable  j  while  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  a  confide r&ble  degree  of  cafe 
may  be  procured  by  plunging  the  inju- 
red part  luddenly  into  boiling  water,  or 
any  other  fluid  of  nearly  an  equal  degree 
of  heat.  Emollients  are  often  employed, 
and  in  fome  cafes  they  procure  immediate 
relief;    but  in  general,  afl/ingent  appli- 
cations   prove    much    more    fuccefsfuh 
One  of  the  bell  applications   to  every 
burn  of  this  kind,   is  flrong  brandy,  or 
any  other  ardent  fpirits  :  it  feems  to  in- 
duce a  momentary  additional  pain  5  but 
this  foon  fubfides,  and  is  fucceeded  by  an 
agreeable  foothing  fenfation.     It  proves 
moll  effectual  when  the  parts  can  be  kept 
iramerfed  in  it ;  but  when  this  cannot  be 
done,   they  Ihould   be   kept   constantly 
moid  with  pieces  of  foft  old  linen  foaked 
in  fpirits.     The  Acetum  Lythargy rites, 
a.  flrong  folution  of  Saccharum  Saturni, 
2  or 
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or  Goulard's  faturnine  water,  make  ufe~ 
ful  applications  for  the  fame  purpofe  \ 
and  as  a  proof  that  it  is  the  aftringency 
of  the  remedy  which  the  effects  refult 
from,  the  fame  benefit  is  derived  from  a* 
ilrong  folution  of  alum,,  or  even  from 
common  ink. 

It  is  the  common  opinion,  that  reme- 
dies of  this  kind  prove  chiefly  ufeful  by 
preventing  thofe  vefications  or  ferous 
exfudations  which  fuperficial  burns  are 
ufually  attended  with :  But  I  do  not 
find  that  the  obfervation  is  well  founded  3 
for  I  have  always  remarked,  that  they 
procure  an  abatement  of  the  pain  fooner 
where  thefe  vefications  have  already  ap- 
peared, than  when  they  are  employed  fo 
early  as  to  prevent  them  from  riling, 
which  they  frequently  do  wdien  they  are 
applied  immediately  after  a  burn  is  in- 
fliaed. 

Whatever  remedy  we  employ,  it  ought 
to  be  perfirted  in  as  long  as  the  pain  con- 
tinues ;  and  in  extenfive  burns,  where 
the  irritation  is  great,  along  with  exter- 
nal applications,  opium  mould  be  prefcri- 
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bed  in  dofes  adequate  to  the  degree  of 
pain.  Even  that  ftupor  with  which  pa- 
tients in  this  fituation  are  fometimes  at- 
tacked, is  more  readily  removed  by  opi- 
um than  by  any  other  remedy.  As  this 
fymptom  is  probably  induced  by  fome 
degree  of  efTufion  upon  the  brain,  and  as 
we  are  to  confider  this  as  an  erTecl:  of 
the  irritation  which  always  accompanies 
burns,  we  may  readily  conceive  that  opi- 
ates ihould  prove  particularly  ufeful  in 
removing  it  :  And  I  have  found  in  a 
variety  of  inflances  that  they  do  fo. 

With  refpecl  to  the  management  of 
the  vesications ;  by  fome  we  are  advifed 
to  open  them  immediately,  while  others 
alfert  that  they  mould  never  be  meddled 
with.  In  judging  from  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  I  would  fay  that  they  mould 
never  be  opened  till  the  pain  arifing 
from  the  burn  is  entirely  gone  :  for  du- 
ring this  period,  the  leafl  accefs  of  air  is 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  uneafinefs. 
But  when  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
burn  is  fubfided,  they  may  be  opened  with 

fafety 
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fafety  :  And  at  this  period  it  ought  al- 
ways to  be  done  ;  for  when  the  ferum  is 
allowed  to  reft  long  upon  the  fkin  be- 
neath, it  is  apt  to  render  it  tender,  and 
even  to  induce  fbme  degree  of  ulceration, 
which  might  with  eafe  be  prevented. 
Even  at  this  time  the  veficles  mould  be 
opened  with  fmall  punctures  inftead  of 
large  incifions,  fo  that  as  little  air  may 
be  admitted  as  poflible.  And  after  the 
ferum  is  difcharged,  the  befl  application 
that  can  be  made  to  the  part,  is  a  thin 
liniment  of  wax  and  oil,  with  a  fmall  pro- 
portion of  Saccharum  Saturni.  Oil  by 
itfelf  is  too  thin,  as  it  runs  quickly  off; 
and  ointments  of  the  ufual  confidence 
give  more  pain  than  a  liniment,  as  their 
ftifFnefs  prevents  them  either  from  be- 
ing applied  or  removed  fo  eafily. 

In  this  manner  all  fuch  burns  as  we  are1 
now  treating  of,  may  in  general  be  cu- 
red, excepting  where  they  are  fo  exten- 
live  as  by  the  irritation  which  they  pro- 
duce to  excite  much  inflammation  and 
fever.  In  fuch  circumftances,  blood- 
A  a  2  letting, 
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letting,  and  other  remedies  adapted  to  the 
particular  fymptoms,  muft  be  advifed  3 
and  when  the  injured  part  is  foimd  to 
ulcerate,  which  will  often  happen  in  fe- 
vere  burns,  even  where  the  fkin  remain- 
ed entire  for  feveral  days,  thofe  remedies 
muft  be  employed  which  the  nature  of 
the  fore  may  appear  to  render  necefTary, 
and  for  which  we  muft  refer  to  the  dif- 
ferent fections  of  a  former  publica* 
tion  *. 

When,  again,  burns  are  from  the  firft 
attended  with  lofs  of  fubftance,  as  ufually 
happens  when  they  are  produced  by  the 
application  of  hot  metallic  bodies,  cool- 
ing emollient  applications  prove  moft  ef- 
fectual, the  part  being  kept  conftantly 
moifl  with  a  liniment  compofed  of  equal 
parts  of  lime-water  and  linfeed-oil  often 
gives  immediate  eafe:  and  the  eafieft 
way  of  applying  it,  is  to  daub  the  parts 
frequently  over  with  a  foft  pencil  well 
ibaked  in  it.  The  application  and  remo- 
val even  01  the  fofteft  coverings  is  often 

pro- 

*  Vide  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  Sec- 
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productive  of  much  pain  ;  and  I  have  al- 
ways found  in  burns  of  this  kind,  that 
their  being  expofed  to  the  air  does  not  for 
the  firfl  two  or  three  days  do  any  harm  : 
On  the  contrary,  it  often  gives  relief 
when  no  advantage  is  derived  from  any 
application.  But  as  foon  as  the  pain  and 
irritation  produced  by  the  burn  are  re 
moved,  the  parts  mould  be  covered  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  ulcers 
proceeding  from  any  other  caufe.  The 
liniment  I  have  mentioned  of  lime-water 
and  linfeed-oil,  is  perhaps  the  belt  ap- 
plication that  has  yet  been  employed  in 
burns  of  this  kind.  Infome  cafes,,  how- 
ever, I  have  found  that  more  immediate 
eafe  has  been  procured  from  the  applica- 
cation  of  Goulard's  Cerate  ;  or  the  Un- 
guentum  Nutritum ;  and  a  weak  folution 
of  Saccharum  Saturni  has  fometimes  pro- 
ved fuccefsful. 

In  burns  arifing  from  the  explofion  of 

gun-powder,  fome  of  the  grains  of  the 

powder  are   apt  to  be  forced  into  the 

cutis.     At  firft  they  produce  much  irri^ 

A  a  3  tation  | 
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tation;  and  if  they  be  not  removed,  they 
commonly  leave  marks,  which  afterwards 
continue  fixed  and  permanent,  They 
mould  therefore  be  picked  out  with  the 
point  of  a  needle  or  any  other  fmall  in- 
ftrument  as  foon  as  poflible  after  the  ac- 
cident; and  with  a  view  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation, as  well  as  to  dilTolve  and  carry 
off  any  particles  of  the  powdei  which 
might  remain,  the  parts  affected  mould 
be  kept  covered  for  a  day  or  two  with 
emollient  poultices.  In  other  refpects, 
injuries  of  this  kind  are  to  be  treated  in 
a  fimilar  manner  with  burns  produced 
in  any  other  way. 

When  parts  which  lie  contiguous  are 
burnt,  they  are  apt  to  adhere  to  each  o- 
ther,  if  fome  pains  be  not  taken  to  pre- 
vent them.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  cafe  with  the  fingers  and  toes,  and 
with  the  noftrils  and  palpebr^e.  The  fu- 
refl  method  of  preventing  it,  is  to  keep 
pledgits  covered  with  any  proper  drefs- 
ings  inferted  between  them  during  the 
courfe  of  the  cure. 

In 
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In  the  treatment  of  ulcers  arifing  from 
burns,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
parts  are  very  apt  to  become  foft  and 
fungous,  and  to  rife  confiderably  above 
their  natural  level.  When  this  is  ob- 
ferved,  any  emollient  applications  that 
may  have  been  previously  ufed  mould 
be  laid  afide :  fueh  as  are  moderately 
aftringent  mould  be  employed  inftead  of 
them;  and  gentle  compreilion  with  a 
roller  proves  particularly  ufeful.  Bath- 
ing the  parts  with  a  common  Saturnine 
warn,  or  with  lime-water,  or  a  folu- 
tion  of  alum,  often  proves  lerviceable^ 
and  one  of  the  beft  ointments  for  this 
purpofe  is  the  common  Ceratum  e  La- 
pide  Calaminare.  By  perfifling  in  thefe 
means,  any  fungous  excrefences  of  this 
kind  will,  for  the  moil  part,  be  foon  re- 
moved ;  but  when  they  prove  obftinate, 
they  muft  be  taken  down  by  the  applica- 
tion of  burnt  alum,  blue  vitriol,  or  lu- 
nar cauftic. 

A  a  4  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXXVIII. 

Of  Tumors. 

SECTION    I. 

Of  Tumors  in  general. 

EVERY    preternatural    enlargement, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  is 
feated,  may  be  termed  a  Tumor. 

Tumors  daily  occur  in  one  form  or 
another  :  They  are  often  followed  with 
important  confequences;  they  frequently 
give  much  embarraflmentboth  to  patients 
and  furgeons  :  For  thefe  reafons  they  me- 
rit particular  attention. 

Much 
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Much  variety  occurs  in  the  general 
appearances  of  tumors,  as  well  as  in  the 
method  of  treatment  befl  fuited  for  their 
removal ;  But  fuch  varieties  only  mould 
be  mentioned  in  a  work  of  this  kind  as 
require  fome  peculiarity  in  the  method 
of  cure. 

Tumors  may  with  propriety  be  divi- 
ded into  two  general  clafTes  :  Into  fuch 
as  are  of  an  acute  or  inflammatory  na- 
ture ;  and  fuch  as  are  chronic  or  indo- 
lent. Authors  have  for  the  moft  part 
diftinguiftied  them  into  fuch  as  are  faid 
to  be  of  a  warm  nature ;  and  thofe 
which  they  fuppofe  to  be  cold,  from 
their  being  deflitute  of  pain  and  rednefs, 
fymptoms  which  we  commonly  obferve 
to  accompany  heat.  But  the  terms  we 
have  mentioned  of  Acute  or  Inflamma- 
tory, and  Chronic  or  Indolent,  are  more 
fcientific  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
are  more  expreffive  of  the  real  nature  of 
the  different  affections :  for  it  will  be 
found  to  hold  perhaps  univerfally,  that 
tumors  are  acute  or  indolent,  that  is, 

that 
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that  they  are  rapid  or  flow  in  their  pro- 
grefs,  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  inflammation  with  which  they  are  at- 
tended. I  mean  therefore  to  rank  in 
the  firfl:  clafs  of  tumors,  all  fuch  as  from 
their  commencement  are  accompanied 
with  inflammation ;  and  in  the  fecond, 
all  thofe  which  are  not  evidently  accom- 
panied with  this  fymptom. 

It  will  unavoidably  happen,  however, 
that  fome  tumors  will  be  mentioned  un- 
der one  clafs,  which,  during  fome  part 
of  their  progrefs,  may  appear  to  belong 
to  the  other  :  Thus,  a  tumor  beginning 
from  fome  inflammatory  affection,  mav 
terminate  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  indolence  ; 
while  others,  which  at  firft  were  evident- 
ly chronic  or  indolent,  may  at  laft  be- 
come highly  inflammatory.  We  ihall 
endeavour,  however,  to  characterize  them 
by  thofe  fymptoms  which  appear  moftob- 
vioufly  at  their  commencement :  A  mode 
of  diftinction  which  appears  to  be  the 
molt  accurate  \  for  it  is  not  what  a  tu- 
mor may  eventually  become,  but  what 

it 
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it  actually  is  on  its  firfl  appearance,  that 
can  admit  of  any  defeription. 


Class  I.  Acute  or  Inflammatory  Tumors. 

Phlegmon,  with  its  confequences,abfcefs 

and  mortification. 
Eryfipelas. 
Ophthalmia. 

Inflammation  of  the  ear. 
Angina,  or  inflammation  of  the  throat. 
Inflammation  and  abfcefs  of  the  liver, 

of  the  breafts  of  women. 

of  the  tefles. 

of  the  anus  and  perinaeum. 
Venereal  buboes . 
Lumbar  abfcefles. 
Paronychia  or  whitloe. 
Chilblains. 
Sprains  and  contufions. 


Class 
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Class  II.  Chronic  or  Indolent  Tumors. 

Encyfted  tumors,  ufually  fo  termed. 
Ganglions. 

Swellings  of  the  burfae  mucofae. 
Concretions    and    preternatural    excre- 
fcences  within  the  capfular  ligaments 
of  joints. 
Aneurifms. 

The  true,  the  falfe,  and  varicofe  aneu- 
rifms. 
Varicofe  veins. 
Hemorrhoidal  fwellings. 
Hydropic  fwellings. 

anafarca  or  oedema, 
hydrocephalus, 
hydrops  pedtoris  and 
hydrops  pericardii, 
afcites. 

dropfy  of  the  ovaria. 
hydrocele, 
fpina  bifida. 
Swellings  in  the  fublingual  glands. 
Tumors  containing  air. 

Gene- 
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General  emphyfema    produced    by   air 
efcaping  from  the  lungs  into  the  cel- 
lular fubftance,  as  fometimes  happens 
from  the  fpiculae  of  fractured  ribs  pe~ 
netrating  the  fubftance  of  the  lungs. 
Local  emphyfematous  tumors  produced 
by  putrefaction  in  a  particular  part. 
This  is  a  rare  occurrence  y    but  cafes 
of  it  are  recorded  by  different  authors. 
Tympanitis. 
Tumors  formed  by  the  difplacement  of 

particular  parts. 
Hernise. 

of  the  brain. 

inguinal  and  fcrotaL 

congenital. 

crural. 

umbilical. 

ventral. 

at  the  foramen  ovale. 

in  the  perinaeum. 

of  the  alimentary  canal  and  me- 

fentery. 
of  the  omentum, 
3  Hernise 
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Herniae  of  the  liver,  fpleen,  and  other 
abdominal  vifcera. 
of  the  bladder. 

of  the  interlines  in  the  vagina. 
Protrufion  of  the  eye-ball. 
Prolapfus  uteri. 
Prolapfus  ani. 
Tumors  formed  by  the  diiplacement  of 

bones  in  cafes  of  diflocation. 
Scrophulous  tumors. 
Bronchocele. 
Sarcomatous  tumors. 
Sarcocele. 
Scirrhus. 
Cancer. 
Polypous  excrefcences  in  the  nofe  and 

throat. 
Polypi  in  the  ear. 

in  the  uterus. 
Condylomatous  tumors  in  the  anus. 
Excrefcences  in  the  urethra. 
Naevi  materni. 
Warts. 
Corns. 
Tumors  from  affeclions  of  the  bones. 

2  Simple 
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Simple  exoflofes. 
Venereal  nodes. 
Spina  ventofa. 

We  mail  now  proceed  to  confider  fuch 
of  thefe  tumors  as  have  not  yet  been  de- 
fcribed,  or  that  will  not  more  properly 
fall  to  be  mentioned  in  fome  other  chap- 
ter. Of  thefe  laft,  indeed,  all  that  oc- 
cur are  fuch  as  are  produced  by  the 
heads  of  bones  when  difplaced,  which 
will  be  confidered  when  we  come  to  the 
Chapter  on  Dislocations.. 


SECTION   II. 


Of  Acute  or  Inflammatory  humors. 


HP  H  E  general  theory  and  management 

of  inflammation  and  its  conlequen- 

ces,  have  already  been  fully  treated  of*  ; 

We 

*  Vide  A  Treatife  on  Ulcers^  &c.  Part  L 
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We  mufl  therefore  refer  for  this  part  of 
our  fubjecT:  to  what  was  then  faid  upon 
it :  and  in  confidering  thofe  varieties  of 
tumors  in  which  inflammation  takes 
place,  fuch  circumflances  only  will  be 
taken  notice  of  as  from  peculiarity  of 
fituation,  or  fome  other  caufe,  require  a 
particular  treatment. 

In  the  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  eryiipelas 
was  mentioned  and  defcribed  as  a  varie- 
ty of  inflammation  :  but  as  phlegmon, 
with  its  confequences,  was  the  only  fub- 
jed  which  we  then  meant  to  difcufs,  the 
treatment  of  erylipelas  was  not  confides 
ed  y  we  fhall  now  therefore  offer  a  few 
©bfervations  upon  it. 


§  i.  Of  Eryjipelas. 

In  phlegmon,  the  inflammation  is  cir- 
cumfcribed.      In   general,  it  is    deeply 
leated   in  the  cellular  fubffcance ;    an  d 
any  efFufion  which  takes  place  is  for  the 
moil  part  converted  into  purulent  matter : 

But 
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But  in  eryfipelas,  the  tumor  is  dirlufed, 
and  not  much  elevated  ;  it  feldom  pro- 
ceeds deeper  than  the  fkin  •  and  any  ef- 
fufion  with  which  it  is  attended  is  com- 
monly thin  and  acrid,  and  is  not  con- 
vertible into  pus. 

By  experience  we  know,  that  fores 
proceeding  from  eryfipelas  are  in  gene- 
ral  difficult  to  cure  :  It  mould  therefore 
be  our  firft  objecl:  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent that  efFufion  of  which  thefe  fores 
are  the  confequences.  By  fome  it  is  al- 
leged, that  this  practice  mult  be  attended 
with  rifk,  as  eryfipelas  in  general  ap- 
pears to  proceed  from  a  constitutional 
affection  ',  and  hence  we  are  advifed  ra- 
ther to  encourage  the  difcharge  of  that 
matter  which  nature  feems  inclined  to 
depofite.  This  obfervation,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded  >  for 
it  is  found  that  the  difcuffion  of  erysipe- 
latous afFecfions  may  be  attempted  with 
the  lame  freedom  and  fafety  as  inflam- 
mation of  any  other  kind. 

There  is  a  common  prejudice  againft 
Vol,  V.  Bb  the 
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the  ufe  of  unctuous  applications,  and 
whatever  contains  moifture,  in  every 
cafe  of  eryfipelas  \  and  fine  flour,  ftarch, 
or  hair-powder,  are  almofl  the  only  re- 
medies employed  externally.  Thefe  are 
ufed  with  a  view  to  abforb  the  acrid 
matter,  which  affections  of  this  kind  of- 
ten throw  out  in  the  form  of  puflules, 
and  which  unctuous  and  moirt  applica- 
tions are  rather  fuppofed  to  encourage. 
But  to  me  it  appears  that  they  prove 
more  ufeful  in  preventing  the  effufion  or 
formation  of  that  matter,  than  in  abforb- 
ing  it  afterwards.  By  foothing  or  allay- 
ing that  uneafy  fenfation  which  ufually 
accompanies  eryfipelas,  and  which  they 
often  do  very  effectually,  they  neceffa- 
rily  tend  to  leffen  that  preternatural  ex- 
ertion of  the  affected  veffels,  which  in 
every  cafe  of  inflammation  we  confider 
as  the  caufe  of  the  fubfequent  effufion  ; 
and  as  they  ufually  prove  more  pleafant 
in  every  refpect  than  moifl  applications, 
they  Should  therefore  in  the  firfl  flages 
of  the  diforder  be  preferred.  It  hap- 
pens 
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£>ens  indeed,  in  fome  cafes,  that  they  have 
little  or  perhaps  no  efFeel:  in  procuring 
relief.  In  fuch  inftances,  I  have  fome- 
times  foundj  that  by  keeping  the  infla- 
med part  expofed  to  the  air,  and  wetting 
it  every  now  and  then  with  a  feather 
foaked  in  a  weak  folution  of  faccharum 
Saturni,  immediate  eafe  has  been  procu- 
red, and  no  difadvantage  has  afterwards 
occurred  from  it.  In  general,  however, 
tlie  dry  farinaceous  powders  anfwer  bet- 
ter. 

Almoft  an  univerfal  prejudice  has  pre- 
vailed againft  blood-letting  and  other 
evacuations  in  eryfipelas.  And  as  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  attended  with 
fome  degree  of  putrefcency,  inftead  of 
evacuations,  bark,  wine,  and  warm  fli- 
mulating  cordials,  have  been  recom- 
mended. It  appears,  however,  that  the 
ideas  of  practitioners  upon  this  point 
have  not  been  founded  on  obfervation  : 
for  it  is  now  known,  that  in  every  cafe 
of  eryfipelas  blood  may  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  evacuated  with  fafety  \  and  by 

B  b  2  doing 
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doing  fo,  and  adhering  in  every  refpect 
to  an  antiphlogiftic  regimen,  we  will  in 
general  be  almoft  certain  of  preventing 
the  difeafe  from  terminating  in  thofe  ef- 
fulions  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  at  all  times  we  mould  endeavour 
to  prevent. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark,  that 
local  blood-letting1,  which  in  other  va- 
rieties of  inflammation  proves  highly 
ufeful,  is  not  here  admiflible  :  for  the 
orifices  by  which  it  mull  be  drawn  off 
are  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  tho^e 
troublefome  ulcers  which  eryfipelas 
when  it  terminates  in  efFufion  is  very  apt 
to  produce. 

By  one  or  more  general  blood-lettings, 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient ; 
by  the  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives,  mild  Hi- 
dorifics,  and  a  cooling  diet ;  and  by  fre- 
quently dufling  the  part  affected  with 
one  or  other  of  the  powders  we  have 
mentioned,  almoft  every  erysipelatous 
tumor  may  be  difcufled  :  '  But  when  ef- 
fufion  is  found  to  have  occurred  in  any 

con- 
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confiderable  quantity,  it  mould  be  dis- 
charged immediately  by  a  fmall  opening 
in  the  moft  depending  part  of  it.  In 
this  Hate  of  the  difeafe,  emollient  cata- 
plafms  are  commonly  applied  with  a 
view  to  bring  the  contencs  of  the  Swell- 
ing to  fuppuration.  This,  however, 
proves  always  pernicious  :  for  the  efFufi- 
on  being  of  a  nature  which  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  pus,  poultices  can  never  be 
of  the  fame  ufe  as  in  cafes  of  phlegmon  % 
and  as  it  is  commonly  fharp  and  acrid, 
it  is  apt  to  do  mifchief,  by  corroding  the 
ikin  and  other  contiguous  parts,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  remain.  The  belt  appli- 
cation in  this  flate  of  the  difeafe,  is  any 
of  the  faturnine  ointments,  fuch  as  Gou- 
lard's cerate,  or  the  common  wax  oint- 
ment, with  a  fmall  proportion  of  faccha- 
rum  Saturni. 


Bb3  §2, 
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§  2.  Of  Inflammation  of  the  Ear. 

The  paffage,  as  well  as  the  bottom  of 
the  ear,  are  entirely  membranous  ;  con- 
fequently  the  inflammation  which  at- 
tacks them  proves  very  painful :  for  we 
know  that  inflammation  of  membranous 
parts  gives  more  pain  than  that  of  parts 
of  a  loofer  texture  ;  as  the  blood  velfels 
in  the  former  do  not  yield  fo  readily  as 
thofe  of  the  latter,  to  the  diftention 
which  always  accompanies  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  remedies  to  be  employed  in  cafes 
of  this  kind  ihould  be  regulated  by  the 
ft  age  of  the  difeafe.  When  the  inflam- 
mation has  fubfi  fled  fo  long  as  to  give 
xeafon  to  fufpecl  that  it  will  terminate 
in  fuppuration,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  ve- 
ry quickly,  emollient  applications  prove 
mofl  ufeful :  the  ear  fhould  be  frequent- 
ly fomented  with  warm  emollient  fleams; 
and  it  often  proves  ferviceable  to  cover 

the 
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the  affected  fide  of  the  head  with  large 
emollient  poultices.  But  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  affection,  we  mould  in 
general  attempt  to  prevent  fuppuration  :■ 
for  it  is  often  difficult  to  obviate  the  ef- 
fects of  it  when  matter  is  once  formed  in 
the  ear  °P  and  a  long  continued  difcharge 
is  freqently  productive  of  deafnefs. 
With  this  view,  nothing  proves  in  gene- 
ral fo  effectual  as  the  application  of  a 
fmall  Miller  behind  the  ear :  and  by 
pouring  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  into 
the  paffage,  or  of  compound  fpirit  of  la- 
vender mixed  with  a  fmall  proportion  of 
oil,  we  very  commonly  have  it  in  our 
power' to  remove  or  abate  the  pain  ;  and 
the  irritation  being  in  this  manner  re- 
moved, the  rifk  of  fuppuration  enfuing 
is  thereby  much  leffened. 

Our  endeavours,  however,  for  this 
purpofe  will  often  prove  abortive  :  In 
which  event,  and  when  it  is  evident  that 
matter  is  formed,  we  mould  endeavour 
to  bring  it  off  as  freely  as  poilible, '  by 
bathing  the  ear  in  warm  water,  and  even 
9  b  4  by 
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by  injecting  a  little  warm  water  into  it. 
By  thefe  means,  we  may  often  put  a  flop 
to  the  difcharge  :  but  when  it  ft  ill  con- 
tinues to  flow,  aftringent  injections,  of 
lime-water,  or  of  mild  faturnine  folu- 
tions,  fhould  be  employed  5  which  feldom 
fail  when  the  difeafe  is  folely  confined  to 
the  foft  parts  of  the  ear.  When  the 
bones  of  the  ear  are  affected,  which  in 
general  may  be  known  by  the  matter  ha- 
ving a  very  orTenfive  fmell,  and  being  of 
a  black  or  dark-brown  colour,  all  that 
art  can  do,  is  to  keep  the  pafTage  clear 
by  the  ufe  of  injections.  The  cure  in 
thefe  cafes  muft  be  left  to  the  operation 
of  nature. 


§  3.  Of  Angina. 

Every  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
throat  is  termed  Angina,  or  Squinzy. 

As  abfcefTes  in  thefe  parts  prove  al- 
ways troublefome,  and  in  fome  cafes  dan- 
gerous    we  fhould   endeavour   to   cure 

every 
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every   every  inflammation  with   which 
they  are  attacked  by  refolution. 

With  this  view,  one  or  more  general 
blood-lettings  fhould  be  prefcribed,  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
Smart  purgatives  prove  particularly 
ufeful;  and  fome  advantage  is  often  de- 
rived from  diaphoretics. 

None  of  thefe  remedies,  however,  can 
be  depended  on  with  fuch  certainty  as 
the  local  difcharge  of  blood  from  the 
part  affecled,  and  the  application  of  a 
blifter  to  that  part  of  the  neck  which 
lies  moft  contiguous  to  it.  In  Plate  LIIL 
figs.  1.  and 3.  inflruments  are  delineated 
for  the  purpofe  of  drawing  blood  from  the 
throat  by  means  of  fcarifications  ;  and 
when  they  are  employed  with  freedom  on 
the  firfl  appearance  of  inflammation,  it 
willfeldom  terminate  in  fuppuration.  Fo- 
menting the  throat  with  fleams  of  warm 
vinegar  proves  fometimes  ufeful  5  and 
considerable  advantage  has  been  derived 
in  different  inftances  from  aflringent  gar- 
gles, of  infufions  of  oak-bark,  of  red- 

rofe 
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rofe  leaves  with  a  proportion  of  alum  or 
of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  of  Saccharum 
Saturni  diflblved  in  water.  A  general 
prejudice  prevails  againfl  the  ufe  of  any 
of  the  fat  Limine  applications  in  the  form 
of  gargles,  from  their  being  fuppofed  to 
be  of  a  poifonous  nature.  But  although 
I  have  often  ufed  them,  I  never  knew  an 
inflance  of  any  harm  occurring  from 
them  ;  and  they  have  frequently  proved 
highly  ferviceable.  In  fmall  quantities 
I  believe  they  might  be  fwallowed 
with  fafety  ;  but  we  all  know  that 
gargles  may  be  employed  without  any 
part  of  the  liquor  being  allowed  to  go 
over. 

It  will  often  happen,  however,  that 
thefe  and  all  other  remedies  will  fail, 
either  from  the  application  of  them  be- 
ing too  long  delayed,  or  from  the  violence 
of  the  inflammation.  When  fuppuration 
is  evidently  to  take  place,  it  ought  to  be 
promoted  by  the  external  application  of 
warm  poultices  to  the  throat,  and  by  the 
patient  being  made  to  infpire  the  warm 

fleams 
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fleams  of  milk  or  of  any  emollient  de- 
coction by  means  of  the  machine  deli- 
neated in  Plate  LIII.  fig.  2.  When  mat- 
ter is  fully  formed,  it^  mould  be  difchar- 
ged  by  an  opening  made  into  it  with  one 
of  the  inftruments  mentioned  above  for 
icarifying  the  throat. 


5  4.  Inflammation  and  Abfcefs  of  the  Liver. 

The  fubftance  of  the  liver  being  foft 
and  yielding,  we  would  not  a  priori  ima- 
gine that  it  would  be  liable  to  inflame. 
We  find,  however,  that  in  warm  climates, 
particularly  in  the  Earl  Indies,  this  vif- 
cus  becomes  more  frequently  inflamed 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body  ; 
probably  from  the  bile  in  thefe  climates 
being  apt  to  become  fo  acrid  as  to  excite 
irritation  in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. In  fome  cafes  too,  inflammation 
occurs  in  the  liver  from  external  vio- 
lence. 

{nfjamrnation  of  this  part  is  attended 

with 
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with  a  dull,  uneafy  fenfatlon  over  all  the 
region  of  the  liver,  with  colic  pains  and 
ficknefs  at  ftomach;  the  patient  is  liable 
to  frequent  cold  and  hot  fits :  and  for  the 
molt  part,  the  colour  of  his  fkin,  as  well 
as  his  urine,  is  tinged  yellow. 

When  fuppuration  takes  place,  and 
efpecially  when  the  abfcefs  is  large,  the 
patient  complains  of  pain  extending  up 
the  right  fide  to  the  top  of  the  ihoulder. 
In  fome  cafes  this  fymptom  occurs  even 
in  the  inflammatory  flate  of  the  difor- 
der ;  but  it  happens  more  frequently  af- 
ter the  formation  of  matter,  probably 
from  the  weight  of  the  abcefs  acting  up- 
on the  diaphragm  and  pleura,  with  which 
the  liver  is  connected.  The  region  of 
the  liver  becomes  daily  more  tenfe ;  and 
if  the  convex  part  of  it  be  chiefly  affect- 
ed, a  foftnefs,  and  even  a  fluctuation  of 
matter,  is  often  difcovered  through  the 
teguments  of  the  abdomen. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  affec- 
tion, the  fame  remedies  which  are  ufeful 
in   other   cafes    of    local   inflammation 

prove 
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prove  mofi  fuccefsful.  Blood-letting 
mould  be  immediately  prefcribed ;  the 
quantity  to  be  determined  by  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient :  but  inflead  of  taking  it 
from  a  vein,  it  fhould  be  drawn  off  by 
cupping  and  fcarifying  the  part  affected. 
When  the  fcarifications  are  made  of  a  fuf- 
rlcient  depth,  almoft  any  quantity  of 
blood  may  be  got  in  this  manner;  and 
no  remedy  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
proves  fo  effectual  in  removing  the  inflam- 
mation. Bliflering  the  pained  part  is  alfo 
frequently  of  fervice  3  the  bowels  mould 
be  kept  moderately  open  with  mild  laxa- 
tives ;  and  a  gentle  perfpiration  fhould  be 
encouraged  over  the  whole  furface  of  the 
body. 

In  general,  this  treatment  will  prove 
fuccefsful  when  it  has  been  employed 
early  in  the  difeafe ;  but  when  the  fym- 
toms  do  notibon  yield,  mercurials  fhould 
be  advifed  without  any  farther  delay  : 
for  in  the  removal  of  inflammatory  af- 
fections of  the  liver,  nothing  has  hither- 
to proved  fo  effectual  as  mercury  in  one 
3  form 
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form  or  another.  The  common  mercu- 
rial pill  of  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory 
anfwers  as  well  as  any  other  ;  and  it 
feems  to  act  with  more  certainty  when 
conjoined  with  fmall  dofes  of  opium. 
Frictions  with  mercurial  ointment  upon 
the  part  affected,  are  fometimes  employ- 
ed with  advantage  :  But  whatever  form 
of  the  medicine  be  ufed,  it  mould  be 
quickly  carried  fo  far  as  to  affect,  the 
mouth,  which  mould  be  kept  moderately 
fore  for  feveral  weeks,  unlefs  the  difeafe 
fubfides  immediately;  in  which  cafe  a 
fhorter  courfe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

As  it  is  of  much  importance  in  every 
cafe  of  this  kind  to  give  a  free  difcharge 
to  the  bile,  if  the  patient  docs  not  other- 
wife  get  regular  and  eafy  paffage  of  his 
bowels,  he  mould,  during  the  mercurial 
courfe,  have  a  gentle  faline  purgative 
every  third  or  fourth  day,  by  which  the 
difcurlion  of  the  inflammation  is  often 
much  promoted. 

Suppuration,  however,  will  often  take 
place   notwithstanding   all   that  can  be 

done 
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done  to  prevent  it ;  and  when  it  is 
known,  or  even  fufpected  to  have  hap- 
pened, an  incifion  fhould  be  made  into 
theabfcefs  to  difcharge  the  matter.  When 
the  abfcefs  is  feated  on  the  convex  or  pro- 
minent part  of  the  liver,  and  when  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it  is  con- 
siderable, we  will  readily  difcover  it  by 
the  touch  -?  and  in  this  cafe  there  is  no 
room  to  hefitate.  But  even  where  we 
have  not  this  circumflance  for  our  direc- 
tion, a  little  attention  will  often  enable 
us  to  difcover  almofl  with  certainty  whe- 
ther fuppuration  has  occurred  or  not.  If 
along  with  the  pain  in  the  right  fhoulder 
and  neck,  which  we  have  mentioned,  it 
is  obferved  that  the  region  of  the  liver 
is  more  bulky  than  it  was  before,  and 
that  the  teguments  which  cover  it  are 
become  foft  and  ©edematous;  and  efpe- 
cially  if  the  patient  complains  of  fre- 
quent fhivering  fits,  a  fymptom  which 
very  conflantly  accompanies  internal 
fuppuration  \  we  may  conclude  with 
much  certainty  that  matter  is  formed. 

1  In 
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In  every  fituation,  matter  mould  be 
difcharged,  perhaps  as  foon  as  it  is  known 
that  complete  maturation  has  taken  place. 
But  abfcefles  feated  in  any  of  the  lar- 
ger cavities,  especially  where  they  lie  fo 
deep  as  the  liver  or  any  other  of  the  vif- 
cera,  mould  be  opened  even  before  there 
is  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  effufed 
fluids  are  fo  completely  converted  into 
pus  as  we  might  otherwife  wifh  to  be  the 
cafe  :  Indeed  this  mould  be  confldered 
as  an  eflablifhed  maxim  in  pra&ice  \  for 
the  chance  of  thefe  collections  burfting 
inwardly  is  much  greater  than  of  their 
burfting  outwardly,  where  the  teguments 
which  cover  them  are  thick  and  ftrong, 
when  compared  with  the  peritonaeum, 
the  only  membrane  which  lies  between 
them  and  the  interlines.  Abfcefles  of  the 
liver  have  been  known  to  burfl  thro'  the 
diaphragm,  fo  as  to  be  emptied  into  the 
thorax :  in  a  few  cafes  the  matter  has  been 
carried  into  the  duodenum  by  the  com- 
mon paflage  of  the  bile  ;  and  fometimes, 
by  the  great  arch  of  the  colon  adhering 

t© 
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to  the  liver,  a  communication  has  been 
formed  -between  them  5  by  which  the 
matter  of  abfcefies  in  this  fituation  has 
been  very  completely  evacuated  :  but  for 
the  mofl  part,  when  it  is  not  difcharged 
by  an  external  opening,  the  abfcefs  burfls 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  fuch  a  fatal 
occurrence,  the  arliftance  of  furgery 
mould  be  immediately  called  in  as  foon 
as  the  appearances  and  fymptoms  we 
have  mentioned  give  caufe  to  fafpecl  that 
matter  is  collected :  An  inciflon  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  length  mould  be  made  with  a  fcaipel 
through  the  external  teguments  in  the 
mo  ft  depending  part  of  the  tumor;  and 
on  reaching  the  abfcefs,  it  may  either  be 
opened  with  the  point  of  the  fcaipel  or 
with  a  lancet ;  but  piercing  it  with  a  trocar 
is  preferable,  as  in  this  manner  we  havS 
it  in  our  power  to  evacuate  the  matter 
ilowly  and  gradually,  which  in  large 
collections  is  a  point  of  importance,  and 
therefore  requires  attention.  Even  this 
opening  into  the  abfcefs,  however,  mould 

Vol,  V,  C  c  be 
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be  afterwards  enlarged,  otherwife  there 
would  be  fome  rifk  of  its  clofins:  before 
the  cyft  containing  the  matter  collapfes 
fufficiently  for  the  prevention  of  farther 
collections.  This  being  done, .a  pledgit 
of  foft  lint  covered  with  any  emollient 
ointment,  or  merely  dipped  in  oil,  mould 
be  gently  infinuated  to  a  fufBcient  depth 
between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  uniting  till  the  abfcefs 
collapfes  and  fills  up  from  th^  bottom  : 
a  procefs  that  will  be  much  haftened  by 
a  proper  application  of  preflure  upon  the 
tumefied  parts  by  means  of  a  flannel 
roller  palled  two  or  three  times  round 
the  body. 

When  the  vacuity  produced  by  the  dis- 
charge of  matter  does  not  foon  fill  up,  it 
will  be  proper  to  introduce  a  canula  to 
?)referve  a  free  pallage  for  any  matter  that 
may  afterwards  form.  But  this  precau- 
tion is  feldorn  necefiary ;  for  abfceifes  in 
the  liver  heal  fooner,  and  with  fewer  in- 
conveniences, than  fimilar  affections  in 
perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In- 
deed 
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deed  this  is  fo  well  afcertained,  that  I 
would  advife  an  opening  to  be  made  into 
the  abfcefs  in  every  inftance  where  there 
is  the  leafl  caufe  to  fufpecl:  that  matter 
has  formed  in  the  liver.  Many  prac- 
titioners indeed  anert,  that  no  attempt 
of  this  kind  is  admifllble  unlefs  the  ab- 
fcefs be  feated  in  the  convex  part  of  the 
liver.  It  muft  be  allowed,  that  abfcefles 
in  this  fituation  are  much  more  accef- 
fibie  than  fuch  as  are  feated  in  the  con- 
cave part  of  it.  But  wherever  they  are 
fituated,  a  proper  vent  mould  be  procu- 
red for  the  matter ;  for  if  it  be  not  eva- 
cuated by  an  external  opening,  we  may 
conclude  almort  with  certainty,  that  it 
will  be  emptied  into  the  abdomen,  by 
which  the  patient  will  inevitably  die. 

In  all  affections  of  the  liver  that  occur 
in  warm  climates,  the  bark  is  commonly 
employed  on  the  firfl  appearance  of  any 
of  the  fymptoms :  The  putrefcent  ten- 
dency of  the  bile  is  the  oftenfible  reafon 
of  this.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  no  dependence  mould  be  placed 
C  c  2  upon 
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upon  the  bark  during  the  firfl  or  inflam- 
matory ftage  of  this  difeafe.  In  this  pe- 
riod of  the  diforder  it  may  even  do  mif- 
chief :  but  when  fuppuration  has  taken 
place,  and  when  the  matter  is  difcharged 
from  the  abfcefs,  bark  will  prove  equally 
ufeful,  as  it  is  found  to  do  in  fimilar  af- 
fections of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

When,  by  too  long  delay,  it  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  an  abfcefs  either 
burfts  into  the  cavity  of  the  cheft  or  in- 
to the  abdomen,  the  matter  mould  be 
drawn  off  immediately  :  in  the  one  cafe, 
by  the  operation  of  the  empyema,  defcri- 
bed  in  Chapter  XXII. ;  and  in  the  other, 
by  the  common  operation  of  the  para- 
centefis,  Chapter  XXI. 


§  5.  Of  Inflammation  and  Abfcejfds  in  the  Breajis 
of  Women. 

The  breafls  of  women  are  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  by  every  caufe  which  excites 
inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the  body : 
But  affections  of  this  kind  occur  mofl 

fre- 
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frequently  in  nurfes  by  the  gorging  or 
itoppage  of  the  milk,  which  almofl  con- 
flantly  takes  place  from  fudden  or  im- 
prudent expofure  to  cold  :  The  breaft  be- 
comes ftiff,  fwelled,  and  painful;  the  milk 
runs  off  in  fmall  quantities,  but  not  fo  as 
to  afford  any  effectual  relief;  and  the  pa- 
tient grows  hot  and  reftlefs,  while  much 
thirfl  prevails,  along  with  a  full  quick 
pulfe.  Practitioners  are  divided  with  re- 
flect to  the  method  of  treating  cafes  of  this 
kind:  By  fome  it  is  faid,  that  difcuilion 
of  the  tumor  mould  always  be  attempt- 
ed ;  while  others  aflert,  that  when  this 
does  not  fucceed,  it  often  does  mifchief, 
by  inducing  fcirrhous  affections,  which 
cannot  afterwards  be  diflblved,  and 
which  are  apt  to  terminate  in  cancer. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own 
obfervation,  there  is  no  room  to  hefitate. 
Our  practice  in  inflamed  breafts  mould 
be  the  fame  as  in  every  cafe  of  inflamma- 
tion, wherever  it  may  be  feated.  In  the 
rlrfl  rtages  of  the  diforder,  difcuflion  of 
the  tumor  fhould  be  always  attempted  % 
C  c  3  while 
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while  it  would  be  in  vain,  and  highly  im- 
proper, to  advife  it  when  the  fwelling  has 
been  of  fuch  duration  as  to  have  any 
tendency  to  fuppurate.  The  rifk  of  our 
Inducing  fcirrhus  by  this  practice,  fecrns# 
to  be  in  a  great  meafure  imaginary  :  It 
rather  appears,  indeed,  that  cancer  is 
more  apt  to  occur  from  the  improper 
management  of  thofe  fores  which  enfue 
from  collections  of  matter  in  the  mam- 
ma, than  from  any  means  that  can  be 
ufed  to  prevent  the  matter  forming.  We 
are  farther  induced  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice, from  the  great  diftrefs  which  al- 
ways attends  fuppuration  in  the  mamma  : 
Indeed,  the  pain  and  mifery  of  the  pa- 
tient is  in  fuch  cafes  often  fo  great,  that 
no  doubt  can  remain  with  unprejudiced 
practitioners  of  the  propriety  of  endea- 
vouring in  every  cafe  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  remark,  that 
the  fame  remedies  prove  ufeful  here  that, 
fucceed  in  the  difcuilion  of  inflammation 
in  other  parts  :  But  it  is  truly  furpriling, 
that  fhere  fhould  be  almoft  an  univerfal 

pre^ 
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prejudice  in  every  inflamed  breaft  againfc 
the  mof!  powerful  of  all  difcutients, 
"blood-letting.  Afraid  of  this  evacuation 
tending  to  diminim  the  quantity  of  milk, 
we  avoid  it  entirely.  In  this,  however, 
I  am  convinced  we  are  wrong.  In 
every  cafe  of  this  kind  I  have  been  in 
the  practice  of  bleeding  freely.  It  has 
not  appeared  to  diminilh  the  flow  of 
milk^  while  its  effects  in  preventing 
fuppuration  are  very  great.  The  quan- 
tity of  blood  to  be  taken  away,  muft  al- 
ways be  determined  by  the  violence  of 
the  inflammation,  and  by  the  ftrength  of 
the  patient  :  But,  in  general,  the  prac- 
tice will  be  more  effectual,  when  as  much 
as  the  patient  can  eafily  bear  to  lofe  is 
taken  at  once,  than  when  the  fame,  or 
even  a  greater  quantity,  is  taken  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Purgatives  prove  parti- 
cularly ufeful  \  and  a  cooling  diet  is 
equally  neceffary  Tiere  as  in  any  other 
cafe  of  inflammation. 

As  nothing  tends  more  to  prevent  the 

difcuffion  of  inflamed  tumors  than  pain, 

C  c  4  no- 
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nothing  mould  be  omitted  that  can  in 
any  degree  alleviate  this  iymptom:  And 
as  no. remedy  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, proves  fo  effectual  in  removing 
it  as  opium,  it  mould  always  be  given  if* 
fuc-h  doles  as  are  found  to  be  fufneient.' 
With  a  view  to  remove  the  tcniionoftho 
breaft,  ii:  mould  be  gently  rubbed  over 
with  althea  ointment,  or  even  with  oil : 
but  the  external  applications  which  are 
moil  to  be  trufted,  are  thofe  of  a  cooling 
aftrmgent  nature  ;  fuch  as  a  folution  of 
fal  ammoniac  in  vinegar  and  water;  fpi- 
ritus  Mindereri  5  and  all  the  faturnine 
applications.  Cloths  dipped  in  any  of 
thefe  mould  be  kept  conftantly  applied  to 
the  breafl \  by  which,  and  by  attention 
to  the  reft  of  the  treatment  advifed  above, 
almoft  every  tumor  of  this  kind  will  be 
removed ;  unlefs  the  inflammation  has 
been  of  long  continuance  before  the  re- 
medies are  employed  :  in  which  cafe,  if 
the  pain  and  tenfion  are  considerable,  it 
will  always  be  more  advifable  to  endea- 
your  to  bring  the  tumor  to  fuppurate, 

than 
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than  to  attempt  any  other  method  of 
cure.  For  this  purpofe,  we  rely  with  mofi 
certainty  on  a  frequent  renewal  of  warm 
fomentations  and  poultices;  and  when 
matter  appears  to  be  fully  formed,  it 
mould  be  difcharged  by  an  opening 
made  in  the  mofi  depending  part  of  the 
collection  :  At  leaf!  an  opening  mould 
always  be  advifed,  when  it  is  found  that 
the  matter  is  pointing  at  an  improper 
part  where  it  would  not  find  a  free 
vent. 

In  the  treatment  of  thofe  cafes  of  tu- 
mefied inflamed  breafls  which  occur  in 
nurfing,  it  is  a  doubt  with  many  practi- 
tioners, whether  the  milk  fhould  be 
drawn  off  or  not.  Indeed  many  aflert, 
that  drawing  it  off,  either  by  continuing 
the  child  or  with  glaffes,  does  mifchief  y 
and  therefore  they  advife  it  not  to  be  at- 
tempted. I  have  never  obferved,  how- 
ever, that  any  inconvenience  enfued  from 
it ;  and  as  it  always  procures  relief,  I 
advife  it  in  every  inflance.  When  the 
fcreaft  is  much  fwelled,  the  nipple  cannot 
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be  laid  hold  of  by  the  child  :  In  fuch 
cafes  the  glaffes  reprefented  in  Plate 
LXV.  may  be  ufed  with  advantage. 


§  6.    Of  Inflammation  of  the  Tejtcs. 

Inflammation  of  the  teiles  may  be 
induced  in  various  ways  :  By  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  p  by  external  violence ; 
and  by  every  other  caufe  that  tends  to 
excite  inflammation  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  But  the  moil  frequent  caufe  of 
it  is  a  gonorrhoea  virulenta.  The  com- 
mon opinion  refpecling  this  was,  that  it 
occurred  from  the  matter  in  gonorrhoea 
falling  down,  as  it  was  termed,  upon  the 
teiles  :  And  this  appeared  the  more  pro- 
bable from  its  being  obferved  that  the 
teiles  were  apt  to  fwell  upon  the  dif- 
charge  being  itopped>  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  alfjclion  of  the  teiles  was  com- 
monly relieved  by  a  return  of  the  run- 
ning. 

It  is  now  known,  however,  that  no 

com- 
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communication  fubfifls  between  the  ure- 
thra and  tefles  by  which  matter  can  be 
conveyed  from v  the  one  to  the  other : 
And  the  moil  probable  opinion  is,  that 
in  the  fwelled  tefles  occurring  from  go- 
norrhoea, the  inflammation  is  communi- 
cated from  the  urethra,  and  fpreads  along 
the  vafa  deferentia  to  the  tefles. 

A  fudden  flop  being  put  to  the  dis- 
charge, whether  by  the  ufe  of  irritating 
injections  or  by  any  other  caufe,  is  very 
commonly  attended  with  an  increafed 
degree  of  inflammation ;  to  abate  which, 
nothing  proves  more  effectual  than  a  re- 
turn of  the  running.  In  this  way  we 
account  more  clearly  than  in  any  other 
manner  for  the  efTecl  produced  upon  the 
tefles  by  the  flate  of  the  running. 

Inflammation  of  the  tefles  very  rare- 
ly terminates  in  fuppuration  :  but  this 
fhould  not  prevent  the  mofl  timeous  ap- 
plication of  thofe  remedies  which  we 
know  to  be  the  mofl  powerful  difcutients. 
Blood-letting  is  perhaps  the  mofl  effec- 
tual remedy ;  but  it  always  proves  mofl 

fer* 
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ferviceable  when  the  blood  is  taken  di- 
rectly from  the  part  affected  by  means 
of  leeches.  After  difcharging  a  fuffi- 
cient  quantity,  the  fwelling  mould  be 
kept  conftantly  moifl  with  a  folution  of 
Saccharum  Saturni ;  the  fcrotum  and 
teftes  mould  be  properly  fufpended  ;  the 
bowels  mould  be  kept  moderately  open  ; 
a  low  diet  mould  be  prefcribed  \  and  the 
patient  u<*.   ftric"tly  confined  to  a 

When  there  is  the 

--,-.-  <\  that  the  conftitu- 
.  "  :  14  s  venerea,  nothing 
w  prove  ferviceable  if  a  mercurial 
courfe  be  neglected.  And  when  it  ap- 
pears that  the  difeafe  has  been  induced 
by  the  difcharge  having  been  too  fud- 
denly  checked,  we  mould  endeavour  to 
promote  a  return  of  it,  by  bathing  the 
penis  in  warm  water  \  by  injecting  warm 
oil  into  the  urethra  ;  or  by  the  ufe  of 
bougies. 

By  due  attention  to  a  courfe  of  this 
kind,  almorl  every  cafe  of  inflamed  te- 
fiicle  will  terminate  favourably;  that  is, 

2  the 
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the  tumor  will  be  difcufTed.  But  when 
the  contrary  happens,  either  from  the 
ufe  of  the  remedies  not  being  peril  fled 
in,  or  from  the  inflammation  being  par- 
ticularly violent,  and  when  fuppuration 
is  found  to  take  place,  the  matter  muft 
be  difcharged  by  an  opening  made  in 
the  moft  depending  part  of  the  abfcefs  j 
which  in  every  refped:  mould  be  treated 
like  collections  of  pus  in  other  parts  of 
the  body. 


§  7.    Of  Venereal  Buboes. 

Swellings  in  the  lymphatic  glands 
from  the  abforption  of  the  venereal  vi- 
rus are  termed  Venereal  Buboes.  They 
may  appear  in  any  gland  feated  between 
a  venereal  fore  and  the  heart  :  but  they 
are  moft  frequent  in  the  groin,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  abforption  of  venereal 
matter  from  fores  in  the  penis.  For  the 
mofl  part  they  are  produced  by  matter 
abforbed  from   chancres,    and  in  ■  fome 

cafes 
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cafes  from  the  matter  of  a  gonorrhoea  ■: 
But  iiiftances  likewife  occur  of  buboes 
arifmg  without  any  previous  ulceration 
or  difcharge  from  the  penis,  where  the 
matter  appears  to  be  abforbed  without 
any  perceptible  erofion  of  the  fkin. 

The  mofl  material  point  to  be  deter- 
mined in  the  treatment  of  a  bubo  is, 
whether  we  mould  endeavour  to  difcufs 
the  fwelling,  or  to  bring  it  to  fuppura- 
tion  ?  While  it  was  imagined  that  bu- 
boes were  produced  by  a  depofition  of 
venereal  matter  from  the  fyftem,  it  was 
not  furprifmg  to  find  practitioners  ad- 
vising us  in  every  in  fiance  to  promote 
their  fuppuration  :  for  on  this  fuppofi- 
tion  it  was  probable  that  nature  meant 
to  throw  off  the  infection.  Eut  now 
when  we  know  that  buboes  arife  from 
matter  parting  into  the  fyftem  5  that  the 
quantity  of  venereal  matter  is  increafed 
inftead  of  being  diminifned,  by  their  be- 
ing brought  to  fjppurate  ;  and  that  the 
fores  which  enfue  from  them  are  often 
extremely  difficult  to  cure  ;  fcarcely  any 
2  «  will 
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will   doubt  of  the  propriety  of  endea- 
vouring to  remove  them  by  difcuffion. 

With  this  view  the  patient  mould  be 
put  upon  an  antiphlogifcic  regimen.  His 
bowels  fhould  be  kept  open  by  the 
ufe  of  purgatives  |  leeches  mould  be 
applied  to  the  hardened  gland  j  and  it 
mould  be  kept  conftantly  wet  with  a 
ftrong  fblution  of  Saccharum  Saturni, 
Along  with  thefe,  however,  mercury 
mould  be  given  in  quantities  fufficient 
for  eradicating  the  difeafe  :  And  as  we 
know  from  experience  that  mercury 
proves  moil  effectual  when  it  is  made  to 
pafs  through  the  difeafed  glands,  it  mould 
'always  be  applied  in  the  form  of  unction 
to  thofe  parts  in  which  the  lymphatics 
of  the  affected  glands  are  known  to  ori- 
ginate :  a  practice  which  will  almofl 
uniformly  be  found  to  prove  more  effec- 
tual than  the  dired  application  of  the 
mercury  to  the  glands  themfelves.  Thus 
in  the  difcuffion  of  a  bubo  in  the  groin., 
friction  with  mercurial  ointment  upon 
the  thigh  and  leg  will  prove  more  fuc- 

cefsfui 
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cefsful  than  rubbing  it  upon  the  gland 
itfelf.  To  many  this  has  been  long 
known  :  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
practice  could  fcarcely  fail  of  occurring 
to  any  who  have  paid  attention  to  the 
difcoveries  made  by  the  moderns  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  *, 

When  buboes  are  early  noticed,  the 
courfe  we  are  now  recommending  will 
feldom  fail  in  difcufling  them,  if  the 
mercurial  frictions  be  properly  applied 
and  "continued  *for  a  fufficient  length  of 
time.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
all  our  efforts  fail,  either  from  the  dif- 
cafe  being  too  far  advanced  before  the 
mercury  is  applied,  or  from  the  tumor* 
not  being  altogether  venereal,  but  of  a 
mixed  nature  3  a  circumftance  which  is 
not  unfrequent.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  buboes  are  combined  with 
■fcrophula  and  fcurvy,   and  in  fome  cafes 

with 

*  Farther  information  may  be  obtained  on  this 
point  in  a  late  elaborate  publication  on  the  venereal 
difeafe,  by  die  very  ingenious  Mr  John  Hunter  of 
London. 
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with  erynpelas  or  with  common  phleg- 
mon.    In  fuch   cafes  we  are  not  furpri- 
fed  at  the  failure  of  mercury  :    and  ac- 
cordingly we    fometimes   find,  that  in- 
ftead  of  forwarding  the  difcuflion  of  the 
fwelling,  it  tends  evidently  to  bring  it 
to  fuppuration.     Cafes  of  this  kind  prove 
often  very  perplexing  both  to  the  pa- 
tient and  practitioner;  fo  that  no  point 
in  practice  requires  more  exact   atten- 
tion  and   difcrimination  :     For  by  pro- 
ceeding to  throw  in  great  quantities  of 
mercury,  as  is  ufually  done  while  buboes 
continue   obftinate,  we  often  do  harm, 
'not  merely  to  the  local  affection,  but  to 
the  fyftem  at  large ;    at  the   fame  time 
that  in  every  inftance  the  fafety  of  the 
patient  requires  fuch  a  quantity  to  be 
exhibited  as  is  fufficient  for  eradicating 
the  venereal  virus*      In  all  fuch  cafes, 
the  beft  practice,  I  believe,  is,  to  defift 
from-  the  ufe  of  mercury  as  foon  as  it 
appears   that    no    advantage    is    derived 
from  it.     In  the  mean  time,  by  a  change 
of  diet  and  other  cir.cumflances,  fuch  an 
Vol.  V,  Dd  alte- 
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alteration  may  be  effected  in  the  confti- 
tution  that  a  fecond  trial  of  mercury 
may  prove  fuccefsful  :  At  leaft,  in  diffe- 
rent inftances  this  has  fucceeded  with 
me,  where  I  had  much  reafon  to  think 
that  perfifting  longer  with  mercury  at 
firil  would  have  done  much  harm. 

When  it  is  found  that  a  bubo  cannot  be 
difcufTed,  and  that  it  will  probably  fuppu- 
rate,  a  frequent  renewal  of  warm  emol- 
lient poultices  and  fomentations  are  the 
remedies  to  be  moft  depended  upon. 

The  opening  of  buboes  when  fuppu- 
ration  has  taken  place  next  demands  our 
attention.  Some  difliiade  us  from  open- 
ing buboes  at  all,  alleging  that  they  heal 
iboner  when  allowed  to  bur  ft  of  them- 
felves :  while  a-  fmall  puncture  with  a 
lancet,  a  longitudinal  cut  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  fwelling,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  cauflic,  have  all  had  their 
abettors. 

When  a  bubo  is  altogether  venereal, 
and  not  connected  with  any  other  dif- 
order,  any  of  thefe  methods  will  fucceed, 

pro- 
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provided  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mer- 
cury be  exhibited  :  But  when  a  bubo 
terminates  in  a  fore  difficult  of  cure,  we 
are  too  apt  to  blame  the  particular  me- 
thod in  which  it  was  opened  j  for  in 
whatever  manner  it  is  done,  we  know 
that  the  cure  will  often  prove  tedious 
and  perplexing. 

The  object  of  practitioners  mould  be 
nearly  the  fame  here  as  in  collections 
of  matter  in  any  other  part.      Such  an 
opening  mould  be  made  as  affords  a  free 
vent  to  the  matter ;    but  there  is  felllom 
any  neceillty  for  making  it  larger.     In 
very   large    buboes,    indeed,    the   tegu- 
ments are  apt  to  be  fo  loofe  and  flabby, 
and  the  texture  of  the  fkin  fo  much  de- 
flroyed,  that  the  cure  would  be  render- 
ed tedious  were  it  allowed  to  remain. 
In  fuch  cafes  it  is  advifable  to  difcharge 
the  matter  with  cauftic  applied  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  deftroy  any  part  of  the 
teguments  that  are  fuperabundant.    This, 
however,  is  feldom  neceflary  >    and  for 
the  mo  ft  part  it  will  be  found  that  ai 
Dd2  opening* 
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opening  made  from  the  centre  of  the  tu- 
mor, where  the  matter  commonly  points, 
down  to  the  moft  depending  part  of  it, 
will  prove   fufficient.       Even  a  fmaller 
Opening  than  this  would  often  anfwer ; 
but  it  is  better  to  make  it  of  a  fufficient 
lize  at  once,  than  to  be  obliged  to  repeat 
a  very  painful   operation  perhaps  once 
and  again,  as  is   often  neceflary  when 
buboes  of  a  large   fize   are  opened  by* 
fmall   punctures.     'In   fmall   buboes,    a 
mere  puncture  will  fometimes  prove  fuf- 
ficient ;  nay  in  thefe,  the  matter  being 
allowed  to  burft,  often  anfwers  extreme- 
ly well  :     but  when   the    collection   is 
large,  this  mould  never  be  depended  on. 
When  buboes  come   forward  to  full 
maturation  without  much  injury  being 
done  to  the  fkin,  I  have  in  different  in- 
itances  difcharged  the  matter  by  the  in- 
troduction of   a  fmall  cord;    and   the 
practice  has  fucceeded.     This  requires, 
however,    the    teguments  to   be   firmer 
than  they  commonly  are  when  a  bubo  is 
ready  to  be  opened, 

We 
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We  all  know  that  it  is  of  much  im- 
portance to  prevent  the  air  from  finding 
accefs  to  fores  \  and  as  we  fometimes  ob- 
ferve  buboes  ooze  out  the  matter  which 
they  contain  by  a  number  of  fmall  open- 
ings over  their  furface,  and  as  thefe 
commonly  heal  eafily,  I  conclude  that 
they  do  fo  from  the  openings  being  fo 
fmall  as  to  exclude  the  air  entirely.  In 
different  cafes,  I  have  attempted  to  imi- 
tate nature,  by  making  a  number  of  very 
fmall  punctures  with  the  point  of  -a  lan- 
cet over  the  whole  extent  of  the  bubo  , 
and  for  the  moft  part  with  fuccefs.  The 
matter  comes  flowly  off  5  the  fides  of 
the  abfcefs  contract  gradually  3  and 
when  it  is  completely  emptied,  we  com- 
monly find  the  whole  parts  that  have 
been  affected  fufficiently  firm,  without 
any  fores  or  finufes  remaining. 

While  means  are  employed  to  promote 
the  fuppuration  of  a  bubo,  the  patient 
ihould  ftill  continue  the  mercurial  courfe, 
by  which  no  time  will  be  loft  5  and  the 
fore,  which  is  the  confequence  of  the 
D  d  3  opening^ 
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opening,  will  afterwards  heal  more  quick- 
ly than  if  the  mercury  had  been  inter- 
rupted. The  fore,  however,  often  proves 
tedious,  even  where  we  are  convinced 
that  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mercury  has 
been  given,  and  where  there  is  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  fiphylitic  vi- 
rus is  eradicated.  The  edges  become 
hard  and  livid  ;  the  matter  thin,  fiiarp, 
and  fetid  ;  and  inftead  of  healing,  the 
ulceration  gradually  becomes  more  ex- 
tenfive  ;  or  if  it  heals  in  fome  parts,  it 
breaks  out  in  others,  giving  a  honey- 
comb appearance  to  all  the  under  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  upper  part  of  the 
thigh. 

The  fituation  of  patients  with  fuch 
fores  is  truly  deplorable.  The  pain 
with  which  they  are  attended  is  often 
intenfe  ;  the  abforption  of  acrid  matter 
induces  hectic  fever  \  they  become  hot 
and  reftlefs  through  the  night ;  and  al- 
mofl  a  total  want  of  appetite  renders 
them  foon  very  emaciated. 

As  I  have  happened  to  be  concerned 

in 
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In  a  confiderable  number  of  fuch  cafes, 
I  can  fpeak  with  fome  confidence  of  the 
method  of  treatment.  In  the  rlrfl  place, 
we  mull  conclude  that  the  patient  has 
taken  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mercury, 
and  that  no  finufes  are  left  in  which, 
matter  in  any  quantity  will  be  allowed 
to  lodge.  Cicuta  in  fuch  circumflances 
has  fometimes  proved  ufeful ;  and  I 
have  had  different  inflances  of  the  ex- 
ternal application  of  it  healing  the  fores 
when  no  advantage  was  derived  from 
any  kind  of  ointment.  In  fuch  cafes  it 
was  applied  in  the  form  of  poultices,  by 
mixing  the  juice  of  the  frefh  herb  with 
the  common  emollient  cataplafm.  I 
have  fometimes  obferved  too,  that  in  the 
internal  exhibition  of  cicuta,  the  recent 
exprened  juice  has  proved  more  effectual 
than  any  other  form  of  it.  I  have  gi- 
ven the  hyofcyamus  and  belladona  very 
complete  trials  in  various  inflances  ;  but 
no  material  advantage  has  ever  enfued 
from  them.  I  have  not  feen  any  evi- 
4en*-  effects  either  from  farfaparilla  or 
P  d  4  guaiac ..: 
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guaiac;butmezereonhas indifferent  cafes 
proved  ufeful.  In  two  inftances  of  very 
extenfive  fores  of  this  kind,  where  the 
whole  groin  and  contiguous  parts  were 
ulcerated,  and  where  none  of  fche  reme- 
dies mentioned  above,  nor  any  of  the 
ufual  dreilings,  had  any  effect,  the  pa- 
tients were  evidently  cured  by  mezereon 
alone.  A  drachm  and  a  half  of  the 
rhind  of  the  root,  with  two  drachms  of 
liquorice-root,  boiled  in  three  Englifh 
pints  of  water  into  a  quart,  makes  a  de- 
coction of  a  fufRcient  ftrength.  This 
quantity  may  be  ufed  daily. 

But  the  moll  effectual  courfe  I  have 
hitherto  tried,  is  the  application  of  cau- 
ftic  round  all  the  edges  and  hardened 
parts  of  the  fores,  at  the  fame  time  that 
opium  in  confiderable  quantities  is  given 
inwardly.  For  a  confiderable  time  I 
trufted  entirely  to  dreflings  of  the  emol- 
lient kind,  ■  being  afraid  of  irritating 
parts  already  extremely  fenlible.  In 
fome  cafes  a  faturnine  ointment  has  pro- 
ved fuccefsful  'P  and  in  others  the.  com- 
mon 
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mon  calamine  cerate  has  anfwered  :  but 
for  the  molt  part,  on  thofe  days  in  which 
cauftic  is  not  applied,  I  have  found  more 
advantage  from  the  ufe  of  red  precipi- 
tate thanl^rom.  any  other  remedy.  In 
fome  cafes  it  is  necelTary  to  fprinkle  it 
qver  the  furface  of  the  fore  in  the  form 
of  a  dry  powder  >  but  in  others  it  proves 
fufflcient  to  add  it  to  any  of  the  com- 
mon ointments.  Inflead  of  creating 
pain,  it  commonly  removes  it  3  and  it 
ftldom  fails  to  alter  the  difcharge  from 
a  thin  fharp  fanies  to  a  thick  well  digeit- 
ed  pus. 

At  firfl  the  application  of  lunar  cau- 
ftic fometimes  gives  pain  5  but  this  foon 
fubfides,  and  elpecially  when  opium  is 
ufed  at  the  fame  time.  Indeed  opium 
of  itfelf  proves  often  ufeful  in  fores  of 
this  kind.  It  has  been  highly  extolled 
of  late  for  the  cure  of  every  flage  of  the 
venereal  difeafe.  I  have  had  no  proof 
of  its  ever  curing  any  fymptom  truly 
venereal  >  but  I  have  had  feveral  in- 
fiances  of  fores  remaining  after  the  ve- 
3  nereal 
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nereal  difeafe,  even  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  mercury  had  been  given  in  vain, 
being  completely  removed  by  it.  It  of- 
ten appears  that  fores  of  this  kind,  as 
well  as  others  proceeding  from  different 
caufes,  are  kept  up  by  that  pain  and  ir- 
ritation with  which  they  are  uniformly 
accompanied  when  the  matter  is  thin 
and  acrid.  To  me  the  utility  of  opium 
feems  to  depend  entirely  on  its  narcotic 
or  anodyne  powers.  By  removing  this 
flate  of  irritability,  it  deftroys  the  dif- 
pofition  in  the  vefTels  of  the  fore  to  form 
that  kind  of  matter  which  by  its  acri- 
mony ferves  to  perpetuate  itfelf:  and 
this  being  accomplifhed,  if  no  other  in- 
terruption takes  place,  nature  alone  will 
feldom  fail  to  complete  the  cure.  If  this 
idea  be  well  founded,  there  can  be  no 
neceility  for  giving  opium  in  iuch  large 
quantities  as  of  late  have  been  advifed. 
On  the  fuppofition  of  opium  being  poi- 
feffed  of  fome  fpecific  powers  in  the  cure 
of  the  venereal  difeafe,  it  has  been  given 
in  as  large  dofes  as  the  patient  could 

poflibly 
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poilibly  bear;  and  by  beginning  with 
fmall  dofes,  and  increafing  them  gra- 
dually, there  have  been  fome  inftances 
pf  its  being  taken  to  the  extent  of  half 
a  drachm  or  more  two  or  three  times  a- 
day.  I  have  not  heard,  however,  that 
any  advantage  has  been  derived  from 
giving  it  in  thefe  large  quantities,  that 
did  not  accrue  from  a  more  moderate 
ufe  of  it  :  And  in  the  courfe  of  my  own 
experience,  I  have  found  it  equally  ef- 
fectual when  it  merely  lefTened  or  remo- 
ved pain,  as  when  given  in  the  larger! 
dofes  ;  while  the  inconveniences  which 
ufually  arife  from  thefe  have  in  this  man- 
ner been  avoided. 


§  8.  Of  Lumbar  Abfcejfes. 

Every  collection  of  matter  feated  on 
any  part  of  the  loins,  may  be  denomina- 
ted a  Lumbar  Abfcefs.  But  it  is  that 
variety  of  the  difeafe  we  are  now  to  con- 
fider,  which  originates  about  the  fupe- 

rior 
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rior  part  of  the  os  facrum  \  arid  in  which 
we  find,  by  diffection,  that  the  matter 
contained  in  a  cyfl,  is  lodged  on  the  an- 
terior furface  of  the  internal  iliac  and 
pfoas  mufcles. 

Thefe  abfcefles  are  always  preceded 
by  pain  and  tenlion  over  the  loins ;  which 
often  fhoots  up  along  the  courfe  of  the 
fpine,  and  down  towards  the  thighs ;  and 
often  with  difficulty  of  flanding  erect. 
In  fome  cafes,  thefe  fymptoms  are  fu- 
fpected  to  be  nephritic  ',  but  for  the  mofl 
part  the  difeafe  afTumes  the  appearance 
of  lumbago.  When  fuppuration  enfues, 
fhivering  fits  are  apt  to  occur :  but  the 
pain,  which  at  firft  was  acute,  becoming 
dull  and  lefs  perceptible,  the  patient  is 
led  to  conclude  that  he  is  getting  better, 
till  the  matter,  after  falling  down  in  a 
gradual  manner  behind  the  peritonaeum, 
is  obferved  to  point  outwardly,  either  at 
the  anus  by  the  fide  of  the  re&um,  or  on 
the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh 
where  the  large  blood-veffels  pafs  out, 

be*- 
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beneath  Paupart's  ligament,  from  the  ab- 
domen. 

When  the  matter  takes  the  courfe  of 
the  gut,  and  appears  near  to  the  anus,  it 
either  foon  burfis,  or  is  laid  open  on  the 
fuppofition  of  its  being  an  abfeefs  origi- 
nating in  the  contiguous  parts.  But 
\vhen  it  panes  down  with  the  fcemoral 
artery,  which  we  find  to  be  moft  fre- 
quently the  cafe,  as  it  lies  deep  and  is  co- 
vered with  the  ftrong  tendinous  fafcia  of 
the  thigh,  inftead  of  pointing  at  any  par- 
ticular part,  it  falls  gradually  lower,  till 
in  feme  cafes  it  reaches  near  to  the  joint 
of  the  knee* 

The  tumor  is  feldom  attended  with 
more  pain  than  might  be  expected  to 
occur  from  the  diftention  of  the  fafcia 
and  contiguous  parts  by  the  matter  col- 
lected beneath.  There  is  no  difcolour- 
ing  of  the  fkin  ;  the  teguments,  for  the 
moft  part,  retaining  their  natural  ap- 
pearance to  the  laft.  A  fluctuation  of  a 
fluid  is  evidently  difcovered  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  tumor,  particularly 

when 
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when  the  patient  is  .  erect  \  for  at  this 
time  the  fwelling  is  always  much  more 
tenfe  than  when  the  body  is  lying  in  a 
horizontal  pofture,  when  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  matter  runs  along  the  fac  to- 
wards its  origin  in  the  loins. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  this 
variety  of  abfcefs,  when  the  matter  falls 
down  towards  the  anus,  may  be  mifta- 
ken  for  a  common  phlegmon  originating 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rectum. 
But  no  farther  inconvenience  can  occur 
from  this  miftake,  than  that  the  fore, 
which  enfues  from  laying  it  open,  or  from 
the  matter  burfling  out,  will  not  fo  rea- 
dily heal  as  when  the  difeafe  is  merely 
local :  And  it  is  probable  that  this  is  one 
caufe  of  abfcefTes  in  thefe  parts  being  in 
fome  inftances  fo  difficult  to  cure.  But 
in  the  more  ordinary  form  of  the  dif- 
eafe, where  the  matter  falls  down  be- 
neath Paupart's  ligament,  the  tumor  ex- 
hibits appearances  fo  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
a  crural  hernia,  that  the  one  has  often 
been  miftaken*  for  the  other.     Of  this  I 

have 
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have  feen  different  inftances,  even  where 
practitioners  of  experience  were  deceL 
ved.  This  proceeds,  however,  from  in- 
attention ;  for  the  two  difeafes  may  be 
clearly  diftinguifhed  from  each  other. 

The  hiftory  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
the  fwelling  mould  be  firfl  attended  to. 
A  crural  hernia  ufually  appears  fudden- 
ly,  without  any  previous  fymptom,  after 
fome  unufual  exertion;  and  for  the  mod 
part  it  is  attended  with  obflruction  to  the 
paiTage  of  the  feces,  with  vomiting,  and 
other  fymptoms  of  hernia  :  And  from 
the  firfl,  the  tumor  is  attended  with  pain 
on  being  handled.  But  in.  the  lumbar 
abfcefs,  before  the  matter  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  thigh,  the  patient  is  previoufly 
diftreffed  with  the  fymptoms  of  inflam- 
mation over  all  the  under  part  of  his  back 
and  loins.  No  obftruclion  of  the  bowels 
takes  place,  nor  any  fymptom  of  hernia  y 
and  the  patient  admits  of  the  tumor  be- 
ing freely  handled.  In  the  crural  her- 
nia, the  fwelling  feldom  arrives  at  any 
confiderable  bulk  3  and  when  it  does  be- 
q  come 
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come  large,  it  is  by  flow  degrees :   no 
fluctuation  is  perceived  in  it  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  feels  either  foft  like  dough, 
or  knotty  and  unequal,  according  as  the 
omentum  or  feces  contained   in  it  have 
been  long  lodged  in  it  or  not.      But  in 
the  lumbar  abfcefs,  the  tumor  commonly 
falls    quickly  down   the   thigh   for  the 
fpace  of  feveral  inches ;  a  fluctuation  is 
always  perceived;  and  no  inequalities  are 
obferved  in  it.  In  the  hernia,  even  when 
it  is  not  ftrangulated,  fome  degree  of 
preflure  is  ufually  neceflary,   even  when 
the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  poflure,  to 
make  the  contents  of  the  tumor  recede. 
But  in  the  lumbar  abfcefs,  the  tumor  be- 
comes flaccid  immediately  on  the  patient 
lying  down,  whether  any  preflure  be  ap- 
plied to  it  or  not :    And  it  often  happens 
when  the  matter  has  fallen  any  confi- 
derable  way  down  the  thigh,  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  cyfl:  at  the  top  of  the 
thigh  is  found  perfectly  clear  5  that  is, 
a  certain  fpace    can  be  difcovered  be- 
tween  the   upper   part   of  the    matter 

and 
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and  the  inferior  boarder  of  the  abdo* 
minal  mufclesj  which  can  never  be  done 
in  any  kind  of  hernia  \  and  which,  there- 
fore, in  this  flate  of  the  difeafe,  is  always 
a  certain  means  of  diftincticn.  It  is 
fcarcely  neceffary  to  cbferve,  that  in 
this  examination  the  patient  mould  be 
erect. 

By  due  attention  to  thefe  circumstances 
we  may  always  diftinguifh  one  of  thefe 
tumors  from  the  other.  Both  indeed  may 
occur  at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  thigh, 
by  which  a  mixture  of  appearances  will 
be  produced.  This,  however*  mufl  be 
extremely  rare ;  and  when  it  does  take 
place,  as  the  matter  of  the  abfcefs  and 
the  parts  protruded  from  the  abdomen 
will  always  be  contained  in  feparate  flics, 
the  combination  will  be  eafily  difco- 
vered. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  affections, 
the  period  of  the  diforder  flrft  requires 
our  attention.  In  the  inflammatory  Hate 
of  the  difeafe,  the  ftri&eft  antiphlogiftie 
courfe  mould  be  adopted,  in   order  if 

Vol,  V.  E  e  pofBble 
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porTible  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mat- 
ter. For  the  moft  part,  we  difcover,  that 
it  has  been  induced  by  the  fmall  of  the 
back  or  loins  having  received  fome  con- 
fiderable  injury,  either  by  a  twirl  or  a 
fevere  bruife  :  and  if  accidents  of  this 
nature  were  immediately  treated  with 
that  attention  which  their  importance 
merits,  thofe  difagreeable  confequences 
which  are  apt  to  enfue  from  them  might 
frequently  be  prevented.  Whenever  it  is 
found  that  a  patient,  who  has  fuffered  in 
in  this  manner,  complains  of  fevere  pain 
in  the  injured  part,  blood-letting  mould  be 
immediately  advifed  ;  and  as  local  blood- 
letting proves  always  in  fuch  cafes  moft 
effectual,  it  mould  be  done  by  cupping 
and  fcarifying  the  pained  part.  The  af- 
fected parts  being  deeply  covered,  the 
lancets  of  the  fcarificator  mould  be  made 
to  go  to  a  confiderable  depth;  for  which 
purpofe  the  fpring  of  the  inftrument 
mould  be  ftronger  than  ufual,  by  which 
means  any  quantity  of  blood  we  may 
judge  proper  may  be   taken  with  eafe  ; 

and 
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and  I  am  convinced*  that  by  carrying 
this  practice  a  mfRcient  length,  we  might*, 
very  commonly,  in  the  early  ftages  of 
the  difeafe,  remove  it  entirely.  It  is 
difficult  to  fay  when  injuries  of  thefe 
parts  would  terminate  in  fuppuration  or 
otherwife  -P  but  I  have  met  with  different 
inftances,  where,  from  the  feverity  of 
the  pain  and  other  fymptoms,  there  was 
much  caufe  to  fufpect  that  matter  would 
have  formed,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented 
by  a  timeous  and  plentiful  difcharge  of 
blood  from  the  injured  parts  3  a  remedy 
Which  commonly  gives  immediate  relief 
to  the  pain,  however  violent  it  may  be. 
But  at  the  fame  time  that  we  depend 
chiefly  on  local  blood-letting,  other  re- 
medies which  experience  mows  to  prove 
ufeful  in  inflammation  fhould  not  be  ne- 
glected :  Of  thefe,  blifters,  opiates,  and 
gentle  purgatives,  are  to  be  moft  relied 
on. 

Thefe,  however,  as  well  as  every  other 

remedy,  will  in  fome  inftances  fail ;  and 

m  others,   practitioners   are  not   called 

E  e  2  till 
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till  fuppuration  lias  taken  place,  and  till 
the  matter  has  actually  begun  to  point, 
either  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anus 
or  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh.  In  this 
iituation,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Are  we  to 
allow  the  matter  to  remain,  or  to  dii- 
charge  it  by  making  an  opening  into  it  ? 
In'my  opinion  there  is  no  room  for  he- 
iitation  :  The  matter  mould  be  evacua- 
ted as  foon  as  a  fluctuation  is  diftinctly 
perceived  in  the  tumor. 

I  know,  however,  that  practitioners 
are  of  different  opinions  upon  this  point : 
for  it  is  alleged,  that  as  thefe  abfcefles  are 
fo  deeply  feated,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  the  cure  of  them  ;  and  therefore 
that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
their  being  laid  open;  while  much  harm, 
they  obfervermay  accrue  from  the  air  be- 
ing freely  admitted  to  them.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  reafoning  is  founded 
on  obfervation.  I  have  always  held  it  as 
a  leading  principle  in  furgery,  that  the 
matter  of  every  abfcefs  feated  near  to  any 
of  the  large  cavities  of  the  body  mould 
be  difcharged  as  foon  as  its  exigence  is 

clearlv 
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clearly  afcertained  :  So  that  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  lumbar  abfcefs,  I  have  uni- 
formly given  vent  to  the  matter,  with- 
out any  bad  confequences  enfuing;  while 
much  mifchief  may  occur  from  this  being 
omitted.  Wefuidby  diflection  after death, 
that  thefe  abfceifes,  when  of  long  dura- 
tion, affect  not  only  the  fofter  parts  cover- 
ing the  vertebras  of  the  loins,  but  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  vertebras  themfelves  3  which 
in  fome  cafes  have  been  found  carious, 
and  even  partially  diiTolved  in  the  matter 
of  the  abfcefs.  Now  thefe  accidents  are 
iurely  more  likely  to  happen  when  the 
matter  is  allowed  to  continue  in  the  ab- 
fcefs, than  when  it  is  difcharged  :  at  the 
fame  time,  by  emptying  the  fac,  the  mat- 
ter is  prevented  from  burfling  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  which  in  dif- 
ferent inftances  has  happened,  to  the 
great  inconvenience  and  hazard  of  the 
patient.  The  matter,  however,  ought 
certainly  to  be  difcharged  in  fuch  a  way 
as  to  prevent  the  air  as  effectually  as 
saoilibie  from  getting  accefs  to  the  cavity 
E  e  3  of 
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of  the  abfccfs.  With  this  view  a  trocar 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage.  By  prefling 
the  matter  down  to  the  moft  depending 
part  of  the  abfcefs,  the  fkin  is  made  fo 
tenfe,  that  a  trocar  is  readily  introduced. 
I  tried  this  in  one  cafe  with  very  com- 
plete fuccefs  \  and  the  patient  wore  a 
fmall  canula  in  the  opening  for  feveral 
months,  by  which  the  matter  was  freely 
difcharged.  But  when  the  cafe  is  not 
perfectly  obvious,  and  when  the  leaft 
doubt  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  furgeon 
with  refpecl  to  the  contents  of  the  tumor, 
inflead  of  pufhing  a  trocar  into  it,  the  o- 
pening  mould  be  made  in  a  flow  gradual 
manner  with  a  fcalpel,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  is  pra&ifed  in  cafes  of  hernia ;  fo 
that  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  contents 
of  the  abdomen  being  down,  no  injury 
may  be  done  to  them. 

After  the  matter  has  continued  to  flow 
for  fome  time,  and  if  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  the  quantity  does  not  be- 
come confiderably  lefs,  it  may  prove  ufe- 
ful  to  throw  up  with  a  fyringe  a  weak  fo- 

lution 
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lution  of  faccharum  faturni,  lime-water,, 
or  fome  other  gentle  aftringent ;  by  which 
the  difcharge  will  be  gradually  diminifh- 
<ed,  till  at  lail  it  ceafes  entirely.  But  al- 
though this  mould  never  happen,  and 
although  the  patient  during  life  mould 
fubmit  to  the  inconveniency  of  a  con- 
it-ant  rtillicidium  of  matter  from  the 
fore  ;  yet  even  this  would  be  preferable 
to  the  rifk  of  allowing  every  abfcefs  of 
this  kind  to  remain  unopened. 

As  I  have  happened  to  meet  with  ma*- 
ny  inflances  of  this  difeafe  ;  as  practi- 
tioners are  divided  in  opinion  refpe&ing 
it;  and  as  no  diftinct  account  of  it  is  gi- 
ven by  authors ;  I  have  confidered  it  more 
particularly  than  I  otherwife  might  have 
done. 


§  9.  Of  the  Paronychia  or  Whitlow. 

The  paronychia  is  a  painful  inflam- 
matory fwelling,  occupying  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fingers  under  the  nails. 

E  e  4  Se= 
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Several  varieties  of  this  difeafe  are  de-^ 
fcribed  by  authors  ;  but  there  are  three 
only  which  require  to  be  diftinguifhed, 
and  even  thefe  arc  all  of  the  fame  na- 
ture, the  one  being  only  more  deeply 
feated  than  the  others. 

In  thefirft,  the  patient  complains  of  an 
uneafy  burning  fenfation  for  feveral  days 
over  the  point  of  the  finger  3  the  part 
becomes  tender  and  painful  to  the  touch  \ 
a  flight  degree  of  fwelling  takes  place, 
but  with  little  or  no  dilcolouration  \  and 
if  the  inflammation  be  not  removed  by 
refolution,  an  effufion  is  at  lafi  produced 
between  the  (kin  and  the  parts  beneath. 
On  difcharging  this  by  an  incifion,  it 
is  found  to  be  a  thin,  clear,  acrid  fe- 
rurh  \  and  the  removal  of  it,  in  general, 
gives  immediate  and  c  omplete  relief. 

In  the  fecond  variety  of  the  difeafe 
the  fame  fet  of  fymptoms  are  produced; 
only  the  pain  is  more  fevere,  and  it  is 
attended  with  fome  uneaiinefs  over  the 
whole  finger  and  hand.  The  efFufioii 
which*  takes  place  is  not  fo  perceptible 
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as  in  the  other  5  and  on  laying  it  open, 
it  is  found  to  lie  beneath  the  mufcles  of 
the  finger,  between  thefe  parts  and  the 
perioiteum. 

And  in  the  third,  the  pain  is  ftillmore 
intenfe  in  the  point  of  the  finger,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  whole  hand  and  arm 
becomes  ftifF,  fwelled,  and  painful.  The 
lymphatics  leading  from  the  finger,  and 
even  the  glands  in  the  arm-pit,  fwell 
and  inflame  3  and  on  making  an  inci- 
lion  into  the  erTufion,  it  is  found  to  lie 
between  the  periofteum  and  bone,  the 
whole  phalanx  being  in  general  cari- 
ous. ' 

Swellings  of  this  kind  may  be  produ- 
ced by  various  caufes.  They  frequently 
occur  from  external  violence,  particular- 
ly from  punctures  and  contufions :  But 
they  happen  more  frequently  from  cau- 
fes, the  nature  of  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with. 

There  are  two  fets  of  remedies  em- 
ployed in  paronychia :  The  one  confifls 
of  fomentations,  poultices,   and   other 

emol- 
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emollients  3    the  other  of  ardent  fpirits, 
vinegar,  and  other  allringents. 

As  we  find  from  experience  that  no 
advantage  is  ever  produced  by  the  efFu- 
fion which  occurs  in  this  difeafe  j  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  is  always  productive 
of  much  additional  pain,  all  thofe  appli- 
cations mould  be  avoided  which  have 
any  tendency  to  promote  it.  Some 
practitioners  have  been  induced  to  make 
ufe  of  warm  poultices,  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  fuppuration  of  the  fwelling, 
after  they  have  had  reafon  to  believe 
that  efFufion  has  taken  place.  But  I 
have  never  obferved  any  advantrge  to 
accrue  from  them;  and  as  the  ferum 
which  we  meet  with  in  thefe  collections 
is  produced  entirely  from  membranous 
parts,  I  do  not  fuppofe  that  it  can  be 
converted  into  pus  \  at  lead  none  of 
the  remedies  I  have  known  employed 
have  ever  been  able  to  effect  it.  I 
endeavour  therefore  in  every  infiance 
to  prevent  this  efFufion  from  taking 
place  \  by  local  blood-letting,  and  by  the 

ufe 
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ufe  of  aftrin gents.  Indeed  the  fame  re- 
medies prove  moft  effe&ual  here  which 
are  ufeful  in  the  removal  of  inflamma- 
tion in  other  parts.  - 1  have  had  different 
inflances  even  of  very  violent  degrees  of 
pain  being  'almoft  immediately  removed 
by  the  application  of  feveral  leeches  over 
the  difeafed  phalanx  of  the  finger.  But 
in  the  more  violent  degrees  of  it,  where 
the  arm  fwells,  and  by  which  fever 
is  fometimes  produced,  general  blood- 
letting is  likewife  necefTary,  at  the  fame 
time  that  large  dofes  of  opiates  are  in- 
dicated. 

After  as  much  blood  is  difcharged  by 
the  leeches  as  is  judged  proper,  the  im- 
merfion  of  the  pained  parts  in  ftrong 
brandy,  or  even  in  fpirit  of  wine  or  al- 
cohol, is  one  of  the  belt  remedies  :  And 
when  the  bites  are  fomewhat  healed,  or 
when  leeches  have  not  been  employed^ 
fpirit  of  turpentine  or  ftrong  vinegar 
may  be  ufed  in  the  fame  manner. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that 
;t  is  in  the  firft  Itages  only  of  this  affec- 
tion 
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tion  that  remedies  of  this  kind  can  prove 
ufeful :  for  when  effufion  has  actually 
taken  place,  that  ftate  of  the  difeafe  is 
produced  which  they  were  meant  to  pre- 
vent -,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
have  any  effect  in  removing  it.  As  foon 
as  we  are  convinced  that  effufion  has  oc- 
curred, an  opening  mould  be  made  with- 
out delay :  For  we  have  already  obferved, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  convert 
the  effufed  fluid  into  pus  ;  and  being  in 
itfelf  acrid,  it  is  apt  to  injure  the  conti- 
guous parts,  while  at  the  fame  time  the 
patient  is  kept  in  an  extreme  degree  of 
pain  as  long  as  it  remains  confined. 
When  the  collection  is  fuperficial,  and 
merely  covered  with  fkin,  this  is  a  very 
fimple  operation.  A  puncture  with  a 
lancet  commonly  proves  fufficient :  But 
when  the  matter  is  more  deeply  feated, 
it  requires  fome  attention  to  avoid  the 
flexor  and  extenfor  tendons  of  the  finger. 
When  the  matter  lies  above  the  peri- 
ofteum,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to 
make  the  opening  fufhciently  large  for 

dif- 
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difcharging  it,  and  to  drefs  the  fore  as  if 
it  was  produced  by  any  other  caufe* 
But,  when  the  matter  lies  between  the 
periofteum  and  the  bone,  in  every  cafe 
that  I  have  met  with,  the  bone  has  not 
only  been  laid  bare,  but  it  has  been 
found  to  be  carious.  The  common 
practice  is  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  in- 
cifion  open  till  an  exfoliation  of  the  dif- 
eafed  parts  of  the  bone  takes  place  ,  but 
I  have  never  obferved  any  advantage  ac- 
crue from  this.  The  procefs  is  not  only 
extremely  painful,  but  tedious.  The 
matter  is  apt  to  lodge  beneath  the  nail ; 
painful  fungous  excrefcences  fprout  out 
over  the  fore,  which  it  is  difficult  even 
with  the  ftrongefl  cauftic  to  keep  under  -P 
and  at  laffc  it  has  very  commonly  hap-, 
pened,  after  the  patient  has  lurTered  fe- 
veral  months  of  diftrefs,  that  inflead  of 
a  partial  exfoliation,  the  whole  difeafed 
phalanx  has  come  away.  I  am  there- 
fore convinced,  that  much  time  and 
trouble  would  be  faved  both  to  the  pa- 
tient and  furgeon,  if  the  difeafed  bone 

were 
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were  immediately  removed  on  making 
the  opening  to  difcharge  the  matter.  By 
making  a  free  incifion  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  difeafed  phalanx,  the  bone 
is  eafily  removed  with  common  forceps. 
The  pain  attending  it  is  indeed  fevere, 
but  it  is  only  momentary  :  and  the  mca- 
fure,  which  does  not  deprive  the  patient 
of  the  ufe  of  the  joint  fo  much  as  might 
be  imagined,  is  feldom  oppofed  when  the 
furgeon  advifes  it.  I  have  had  feveral 
inftances  of  people  who  had  in  this  man- 
ner loft  the  laft  phalanx  of  bone  in  one 
of  their  fingers,  having  fuch  a  degree  of 
firmnefs  in  the  parts  which  remained,  as 
to  experience  very  little  inconvenience 
from  the  want  of  it. 

When  the  difeafed  bone  is  removed, 
the  remaining  fore  commonly  heals  with 
eafe.  It  requires  fome  attention,  how- 
ever, to  preferve  the  lips  of  it  from  ad- 
hering till  it  fills  up  from  the  bottom. 
This  is  done  in  the  eafieft  manner  by  in- 
sinuating a  fmall  pledgit  between  them 

i    2  of 
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of  foft  lint,  fpread  with  any  mild  emol- 
lient ointment. 

In  every  variety  of  the  difeafe,  except- 
ing in  a  few  cafes  of  the  mildeft  kind  of 
it,  we  find  that  the  nail  is  apt  to  fall  off: 
But  this  proves  only  a  temporary  incon- 
venience ;  for  when  the  parts  are  pro- 
perly protected,  nature  never  fails  to 
fupply  the  deficiency. 

In  the  commencement  of  paronychia^ 
it  is  the  laft  phalanx  of  the  finger  only 
that  is  affected  :  And  to  whatever  extent 
the  pain  and  fwelling  of  the  fofter  parts 
may  fpread,  we  never  find  that  the  bone 
of  the  contiguous  phalanx  fufTers,  unlefs 
from  improper  management  in  allowing 
the  difeafed  bone  to  remain,  or  the  acrid 
matter  to  lodge  too  long.  In  fuch  cafes, 
the  furrounding  teguments  are  apt  to 
fwell  and  inflame,  and  fmall  ulcerations 
to  occur  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
carious  bone.  In  this  fituation  we  are 
often  under  the  neceflity  of  adviiing  the 
finger  to  be  amputated,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent 
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vent  the  difeafe  from  fprcading  ta  tke 
hand. 


§  10.    Of  Chilblains. 

These  are  painful  inflammatory  fwel- 
lings  to  which  the  fingers,  toes,  heels f 
and  other  extreme  parts  of  the  body,  are 
liable,  on  being  much  expofed  to  fevere 
degrees  of  cold.  The  tumor  is  for  the 
moil  part  of  a  deep  purple,  or  fomewhat 
of  a  leaden  colour  :  the  pain  with  which 
it  is  attended  is  not  conflant,  but  moot- 
ing and  pungent ;  and  in  general,  it  is 
accompanied  with  an  infupportable  de- 
gree of  itching.  In  fonie  cafes  the  fkin 
remains  entire,  even  although  the  tume- 
faction be  confiderable  3  but  in  others  it 
burfts  or  cracks,  and  difcharges  a  thin 
fomewhat  fetid  matter.  And  where  the 
degree  of  cold  has  either  been  very  great, 
or  the  application  of  it  long  continued, 
all  the  parts  that  have  been  arTecled  are 
apt  to  mortify  and  to  flough  off,  when  a 
2  very 
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very  foul  ill-conditioned  ulcer  is  always 
left. 

We  have  obferved  above,  that  it  is  the 
extreme  parts  of  the  body  chiefly  that 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  chilblains  : 
and  we  likewife  find  that  delicate  chil- 
dren and  old  people  are  more  apt  to  dif- 
fer by  them  than  thofe  who  are  robufh 
It  is  alfo  remarked,  that  they  are  parti- 
cularly fevere  in  people  of  a  fcrophulous' 
habir. 

The  befl  preventative  of  chilblains  is 
to  avoid  expomre  to  cold  and  dampnefs : 
And  when  once  a  perfon  has  fufFered 
from  fwellings  of  this  kind,  if  the  inju- 
red parts  be  not  protected  by  fufhcierit 
coverings,  he  will  be  liable  to  a  return  of 
them  every  winter.  Much  diftrefs, 
therefore,  and  inconveniencej  may  be 
prevented  by  due  attention  to  this  cir- 
cumftance. 

The  utmofb  care,  however,  will  riot  al- 
ways prevent  chilblains.  In  this  cafe, 
it  is  often  in  our  power  to  mitigate  the' 
Complaint,  by  bringing  the  affe&ed  parts 

Vol,  V,  F  f  era- 
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gradually  to  their  natural  heat,  inftead 
of  warming  them  more  quickly.  The 
patient  mould  not  be  allowed  to  approach 
a  fire  :  inftead  of  which,  he  mould  be 
put  into  a  cold  apartment ',  and  the  froft- 
bit  parts  mould  /irft  be  well  rubbed 
with  fnow,  and  afterwards  immerfed  in 
the  coldeft  water  that  can  be  procu- 
red :  for  nothing  fo  certainly  proves 
hurtful  to  parts  in  this  ftate  as  heat  be- 
ing fuddenly  applied  to  them.  Even 
fnow  and  cold  water  afford  a  warm 
fenfation  to  parts  attacked  with  chil- 
blains ',  but  it  is  found  by  experience 
that  no  detriment  enfues  from  this.  Af- 
ter the  parts  have  been  treated  in  this 
manner,  the  patient  may  in  a  gradual 
way  be  brought  into  a  greater  degree  of 
heat ;  but  he  mould  for  a  conliderable 
time  keep  at  a  diftance  from  fire.  Rub- 
bing the  parts  with  fait  will  in  this  fitua- 
tion  prove  ufeful ;  and  immerfion  in 
warm  wine  is  likewife  employed  with  ad- 
vantage. 

A  patient  much  benumbed  with  cold 
mould  not  even  have  cordials  given  to 

him 
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him  fuddenly.  A  glafs  of  cold  wine 
may  at  firfl  be  allowed*  Afterwards 
warm  wine  may  be  given,  either  by  it- 
felf  or  mixed  with  fome  of  the  warmer 
fpices  :  and  when  flrOnger  cordials  are 
required,  ardent  fpirits  may  be  employ* 
ed. 

Remedies  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
only  neceiTary  in  the  more  fevere  de- 
grees of  thefe  affections.  In  common 
cafes  of  chilblains  that  occur  in.  this 
country,  as  foon  as  the  part  is  perceived 
to  be  afFecled,  it  mould  be  well  rubbed 
either  with  fpirit  of  turpentine  or  with 
camphorated  fpirit  of  wine j  and  pieces 
of  foft  linen  moiftened  in  one  or  other 
of  thefe  mould  be  kept  conftantly  ap- 
plied to  it.  In  this  manner  we  have  it 
often  in  our  power  to  remove  fwellings 
which  otherwife  would  be  productive  of 
much  diltrefs :  But  we  muft  again  afo* 
ferve,  that  the  bell  advice  that  can  be 
given  to  fucb  patients  as  are  liable  to 
them,  is  to  protect'  the  parts  that  are 
moft  expofed  to  fuffer  from  cold  as  much 
F  *  •> 
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as  poiTible  during  the  winter  5  and  when 
they  accidentally  get  wet  with  fnow, 
which  proves  more  particularly  hurtful 
than  any  other  kind  of  moifture,  they 
fhould  be  as  quickly  cleared  of  it  as  pof- 
-fible. 

As  there  are  fome  patients  who  fufFer 
feverely  with  chilblains  every  winter, 
either  in  their  fingers,  arms,  toes,  heels, 
or  lips,  our  being  able  to  prevent  them 
without  that  inconvenience  which  al- 
ways occurs  from  confinement  and  much 
caution,  would  often  be  an  object  of  im- 
portance :  and  it  is  a  point  upon  which 
practitioners  are  frequently  confulted. 
I  have  had  different  inftances  where  fea- 
bathing  during  the  fummer  feafon  has 
appeared  to  prove  ufeful  :  and  in  one 
patient  who  had  fuifered  feverely  from 
the  effects  of  cold  for  feveral  winters,  I 
advifed  a  chamber-bath  to  be  ufed  even 
during  the  winter  \  by  which  the  parts 
which  ufed  to  fuffer  were  fo  much 
flrengthened,  thatfeveralyears  have  elap- 
fed  without  any  return  of  the  difeafe. 

When 
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When  chilblains  ulcerate,  by  the  tegu- 
ments being  altogether  thrown  off,  or 
merely  cracking  and  oozing  out  matter, 
warm  poultices  and  emollient  ointments 
are  commonly  employed.  For  the  pur- 
pofe  of  cleanfing  the  fores,  and  indu- 
cing a  difcharge  of  right  matter,  poul- 
tices may  with  propriety  be  advifed 
for  a-  few  days  ;  but  they  fhould  never 
be  long  continued  :  Nor  fhould  emol- 
lient ointments  be  much  pernfted  in; 
for  they  very  univerfally  induce  fungous 
excrefcences  over  the  fores,  which  after- 
wards it  is  fometimes  difficult  to  remove. 
The  daily  application  of  cauftic  to  the 
edges  of  the  fore,  and  drefling  the  fore 
itfelf  with  common  digeftive  ointment, 
mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  red 
precipitate,  are  the  befl  preventatives  of 
this.  The  common  fimple  diachylon 
plafter,  fpread  upon  thin  leather,  makes 
an  ufeful  application  for  fores  of  this 
|cind. 

Ff3  in, 
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§  II.  Of  Sprains  and  Contufions, 

Contusions  of  the  fofter  parts  of  the 
body,  and  fprains  of  the  tendons  and  li- 
gaments of  joints,  are  ufually  produc- 
tive of  immediate  painful  inflammatory 
fwellings. 

The  iliehter  affections  of  this  kind 
feldom  meet  with  much  attention  j  but 
when  the  injury  is  fevere,  it  often  re- 
quires the  utmoil  iliill  of  the  practition- 
er, as  well  as  the  greater!  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  to  remove  thofe  ef- 
fects which  enfue  from  it,  and  which 
othenvife  might  continue  {luring  life. 

An  increafed  action  in  the  arteries  of 
any  part,  by  which  red  globules  are  for- 
ced into  velTels  which  naturally  do  not 
admit  them,  will  account  for  all  the 
phenomena  which  ufually  attend  inflam- 
mation :  But  in  the  feverer  degrees  of 
fprains   and  contufions,  along   with   an 

■  Teafed  aclion  of  the  arteries  in  the 
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part,  which  mull  necefTarily  refult  from 
the  pain  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied, it  is  evident  that  inftantaneous  ef- 
fulion  likewife  takes  place,  from  the  rup- 
ture of  many  of  the  fmaller  veflels  of 
the  part.  In  no  other  way  can  we  ac- 
count for  thofe  very  confiderable  tumors 
which  often  rife  immediately  after  in- 
juries of  this  nature.  For  the  moil  part 
the  eftufion  muft  be  of  the  ferous  kind, 
as  the  fkin  ufually  retains  its  natural  co- 
lour for  fome  time  after  the  accident : 
But  the  tumefied  parts  are  fometimes  of 
a  deep  red,  and  on  other  occafions  of  a 
leaden  colour,-  from  the  firft ;  owing  to 
a  rupture  of  fome  of  the  vefTels  contain- 
ing red  blood. 

In  the  treatment  of  fprains  and  contu- 
ilons,  there  are  two  circumftances  which 
chiefly  require  attention.  In  the  firft 
place  we  mould  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
fweiling,  as  far  as  it  can  poffibly  be  done  j 
and  afterwards  thofe  remedies  mould  be 
employed  which  we  know  to  prove  moft 
F  f  4  power- 
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powerful  in  preventing  or  removing  in- 
flammation. 

It  is  alleged,  indeed,  by  fome  practi- 
tioners, that  the  fwelling  which  occurs 
from  fhis  injury  never  does  harm,  and 
therefore  requires  no  particular  atten- 
tion. In  contufions  of  the  cellular  fub- 
ftance,  or  even  of  the  mufcles,  I  allow 
that  this  is  often  the  cafe ;  for  to  what- 
ever extent  the  tumefaction  may  proceed, 
the  eflufed  fluid  is  in  thefe  parts  very 
commonly  abforbed.  But  even  here  the 
fwelling  in  fome  cafes  proves  extremely 
obftinate  :  and  in  fprains  of  the  tendons 
and  ligaments,  a  very  troublefome,  pain- 
ful thicknefs  of  the  parts  that  have  been 
injured  is  apt  to  continue  for  a  great 
length  of  time  ;  in  fome  cafes,  even  for 
life  :  And  I  have  commonly  obferved, 
that  this  has  in  general  been  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  tumor  which 
occurred  at  fir  ft ;  for  it  would  appear 
that  effa lions  thrown  out  by  ligamentous 
parts  are  not  fo  readily  abforbed  as  thofe 
which  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body* 

HencQ 
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Hence  in  every  accident  of  this  kind,  it 
is  an  object  of  importance  to  prevent  the 
fwelling  from  arriving  at  any  confider- 
able  magnitude. 

With  this  view,  aftringent  applications 
are  moil  to  be  depended  on  %  fuch  as  the 
lees  of  red  wine,  ardent  ipirits  of  ev  ry 
kind,  and  vinegar.  By  immerimg  a 
fprained  or  contufed  part  in  any  of  thefe 
immediately  on  receiving  the  injury,  if 
the  effuiion  be  not  altogether  prevented 
it  will  at  leaft  be  rendered  much  lefs 
than  otherwife  it  probably  would  be. 
And  it  often  happens  that  the  immediate 
application  of  cold  proves  equally  ufeful. 
Plunging  a  fprained  limb  into  the  coldeft 
water  that  can  be  procured,  or  even  into 
water  rendered  artificially  colder  than 
natural,  is  a  practice  that  often  proves 
ufeful;  and  it  mould  be  always  advifed 
in  the  firil  place,  till  one  or  other  of  the 
articles  mentioned  above  can  be  procu- 
red ;  for*  as  the  efFufion  takes  place,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  very  quickly, 

I  no 
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no  time  mould  be  loft  in  the  application 
of  the  remedies. 

It  fortunately  happens,  that  thofe  ap- 
plications which  prove  molt  effectual  in 
preventing  the  effufion  that  enfues  from 
fprains  prove  likewife  ufeful  in  prevent- 
ing inflammation.  But  as  this  fymptom 
is  in  fevere  fprains  apt  to  proceed  to  a 
great  height,  other  remedies  are  requi- 
red in  the  treatment  of  it ;  and  none 
that  I  have  ever  employed  prove  fo  ef- 
fectual as  local  blood-letting.  By  the 
time  that  the  cold  water  and  other  dif- 
cutients  we  have  mentioned  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  produced  any  effect,  which 
will  be  in  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  a  num- 
ber of  leeches  fnould  be  applied  over  all 
the  tumefied  part :  or,  in  contufions  of 
flefhy  mufcuiar  parts,  cupping  and  fcari- 
fying  will  be  found  to  anfwer  equally 
well.  But  in  whatever  way  it  be  done, 
a  quantity  of  blood  mould  be  drawn  off 
fomewhat  proportioned  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient  and  violence  of  the  in- 
jury. 

For 
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For  a  confiderable  time  I  have  been  in 
the  conffcant  pra&ic*;:  of  employing  local 
blood-letting  in  fprains  and  contufions  of 
every  kind ;    and  in  all  of  them,  whe- 
ther the  injury  has  been  flight  or  fevere, 
it  has  proved  an  ufetul  pleafant  remedy. 
In  the  fljghter  kinds  of  fprains,  one  plen- 
tiful evacuation  of  blood  by  means  of 
leeches,  will  in  general  prove  fufficient: 
But  when  the  parts  are  much  injured,  we 
are  under  the  neceflity  of  applying  them  re- 
peatedly.  They  mould  be  ordered  indeed 
from  time  to  time,  as  long  as  any  confider- 
able pain  remains  in  the  affected  parts. 
Even  when  the  inflammation  and  fwell- 
ing  of  the  teguments  are  entirely  gone,  a 
fulnefs  or  thickening  is  often  difcovered 
in  the    tendons  and  other   deep   feated 
parts  },  and  we  conclude,  that  they  con- 
tinue inflamed,  as  long  as  they  are  much 
pained  either  upon  preiTure  or  upon  mo- 
tion.     In    this    fituation  nothing  ever 
proves  fo  effectual  as  the  application  of 
leeches :   The  remedy  indeed  feems  to 
prove  equally  ufetul,  whether  the  inflanu 

nation 
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mation  be  feated  entirely  in  the  fkin,  or 
in  the  more  deep  feated  parts  ;  fo  that  it 
mould  not  in  any  cafe  be  omitted. 

In  violent  fprains  the  pain  is  often  fo 
feverej  as  to  induce  quicknefs  of  pulfe 
and  other  fymptoms  of  fever.  In  fnch 
cafes,  along  with  local  blood-letting,  it  is 
ibmetimes  neceflary  to  take  blood  from 
fome  of  the  larger  veffels.  Opiates  be- 
come necefTary,  together  with  all  the  re- 
medies that  prove  ufeful  in  fevers  arifing 
from  inflammation. 

After  blood  has  been  freely  evacuated 
from  a  fprained  part,  the  beft  application 
that  can  be  ufed  for  fome  days  at  firft,  rs 
a  folution  of  faccharum  faturni :  and  af- 
terwards, when  a  thickening  of  the  ten- 
dons continues,  as  fometimes  happens 
notwithstanding  the  utmoft  attention, 
pouring  warm  water  upon  the  part  two 
or  three  times  daily,  for  the  fpace  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  fo  each  time, 
proves  often  an  ufeful  remedy.  Even 
common  fpring  water  frequently  anfwers 
the  purpofe  y  but  it  feems  to  prove  more 

pene* 
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penetrating  when  flightly  impregnated 
with  fea  fait  :  and  we  have  likewife  rea* 
fon  to  think  that  the  warm  waters  of 
Bath  and  Buxton  are  rendered  more  ef- 
fectual in  cafes  of  this  kind  by  the  im- 
pregnations which  they  contain,  than 
they  otherwife  would  be. 

Along  with  warm  bathing,  frictions 
with  emollient  applications  prove  often 
ferviceable  in  removing  this  thickening 
of  the  parts  induced  by  fprains.  But  in 
order  to  prove  ufeful,  they  mould  be  per- 
illed in  for  a  confiderable  time. 

During  the  cure  of  a  contuiion  or  of  a 
fprain,  the  injured  part  mould  be  kept  as 
much  as  poffible  in  an  eafy  poiture«  In  eve- 
ry inflance  this  mould  be  attended  to :  but 
it  becomes  more  particularly  proper  when 
the  pain  is  more  fevere  than  ufual  3  an  oc- 
currence which  we  often  fuppofe  to  hap- 
pen from  the  fibres  of  fome  of  the  fprain- 
ed  tendons  being  ruptured,  and  which 
nothing  will  cure  fo  readily  as  the  limb 
in  which  it  has  happened  being  kept  for 
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a   confiderable  time   in  a  relaxed  eafy 
pofture. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  warm 
bath  as  a  remedy  in  fprains.    In  various 
cafes   cold  bathing  alio  proves  fervice- 
able.     After  fprains  have  been  of  fome 
duration,  the  injured  part  is  apt  to  con- 
tinue weak  and  relaxed,  even  when  the 
pain  and  fwelling  are  moftly  gone.     In 
this  fituation,  cold  water  being  poured 
upon  the  part  from  a  height,  or  being 
fuddenly  dafhed  upon  it,  and  repeated 
once  or  twice  daily,  will  prove  more  e£<* 
fedtual  in  ftrengthening  the  weakened 
limb  than  perhaps  any    other   remedy. 
It  is  for  the  removal  of  debility  only, 
however,  that  it  mould  be  employed} 
and  there  is  much  reafon  to  think  that  it 
has  done  mifchief  when  ufed  in  the  more 
early   ftages    of   fprains.      While   that 
thickening  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments 
remains,  which  we  have   mentioned  a-* 
bove,  and  which  often  proves  the  moil 
formidable,  as  well  as  the  moil  obflinate 
fymptom    which    accompanies   fprains^ 
j.  cold 
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cold  bathing  feems  to  do  harm,  by  ren« 
dering  it  more  firm  than  it  was  before, 
while  the  contrary  effect  often  refults 
from  a  proper  application  of  warm  wa- 
ter. 

A  bandage  or  roller  applied  over  the 
injured  parts,  as  tight  as  the  patient  can 
eafily  bear  it,  proves  often  ufeful  in 
fprains.  By  fupporting  the  relaxed 
parts,  it  not  only  prevents  pain,  but  the 
o edematous  fwellings  alfo,  to  which 
fprained  limbs  are  often  liable.  The 
roller  mould  be  of  flannel,  which  yields 
more  readily  than  linen  to  any  variety 
in  the  fize  of  the  limb,  and  is  the  moft 
effectual  preventative  of  the  rheumatic 
affections  with  which  limbs  that  have 
fuffered  much  from  fprains  are  liable  to 
be  attacked.  The  roller  mufl  be  carried 
fpirally  upwards  from  the  inferior  part 
of  the  limb,  with  an  equal  prefliire  on 
every  part  of  it,  in  order  to  prevent 
oedema,  which  might  otherwife  take 
place 

SECTION 
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SECTION    III. 


Of  Chronic  or  Indolent  Tumors. 


T^HE  general  chara&er  of  this  clafs  of 
tumors  is,  that  they  are  flow  in  their 
progrefs,  and  not  neceflarily  attended 
with  inflammation.  Tumors  of  every  kind 
may  eventually,  indeed,  induce  inflam- 
mation :  Thus  fwellings,  which  have  long 
remained  indolent,  by  an  increafe  of 
bulk  will  often  diftend  the  fkin  fo  much 
as  to  become  inflamed ;  and  all  the  va- 
rieties of  hernia,  although  not  necef- 
farily  accompanied  with  this  fymptom, 
for  they  frequently  take  place  with- 
out it,  yet  they  often  tend  to  induce 
it,  for  reafons  too  obvious  to  require 
being  mentioned.  But  in  thefe,  we  con- 
fider  inflammation  as  an  accidental  oc- 
currence only,  and  in  no  way  connected 

with 
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with  their  rife  or  formation.  Of  the 
chronic  tumors  we  mall  firfl  confider  the 
encyftecL 

§  1.  Of  Ency fled  Tumors. 

Every  tumor  might  be  confideredas  en- 
cyfied  the  contents  of  which  are  (unround- 
ed with  a  bag  or  cy  ft,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all 
the  variety  of  hernise  and  of  hydrocele, 
as  well  as  with  fome  other  tumors ,  but  in 
common  pra&ice  thofe  tumors  only  are 
termed  Encyfted  that  are  contained  in 
cyfts  of  a  preternatural  formation.  In 
common  language,  thefe,  as  well  as  va- 
rious tumors  of  the  farcomatous  kind, 
are  termed  Wens. 

The  different  parts  of  which  an  ani- 
mal body  is  compofed,  are  connecled  to- 
gether by  a  common  medium  termed  the 
Cellular  Subftance  ;  which  is  fo  univer- 
fally  diffufed,  that  it  feems  to  form  a  very 
conliderable  part  of  every  fibre.  In  a 
ftate  of  health  the  cells  of  this  fubflance 
communicate  with  each  other ;  and,  like 
the  large  cavities  of  the  body,  they  are 
.   Vol.  V.  G  g  kept 
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kept  foft  and  moifl  by  a  fecretion  that 
is  conftantly  pafling  into  them  by  the 
exhalants,  and  returning  from  them  by 
the  abforbents.  In  fome  parts  of  the 
body  this  fecretion  would  appear  to  be 
entirely  of  a  ferous  nature  ;  while  in 
others,  it  confifts  evidently  of  oil  or 
fat. 

While  the  abforption  of  this  fluid  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  exhaled,  no 
accumulation  will  take  place  :  but  va- 
rious caufes  may  concur  to  deftroy  the 
equilibrium  ;  and  in  whatever  way  this 
may  be  done,  if  more  be  fecreted  than  is 
carried  off  by  the  abforbents,  a  fulnefs  or 
fwelling  muft  neceflarily  enfue.  Where 
this  fuperabundance  is  of  the  ferous 
kind,  a  dropfical  fwelling  will  be  produ- 
ced \  when  of  an  oily  nature,  obeiity  or 
fatnefs  will  take  place. 

A  general  difpolition  in  the  fyftem  to 
this  kind  of  accumulation  is  a  frequent 
occurrence ;  but  caufes  fometimes  occur 
by  which  collections  are  produced  in 
particular  parts.     In  a  found  (late  of  the 

eel- 
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cellular  fubftance,  that  natural  commu- 
nication we  have  mentioned  as  fubfifling 
between  the  different  cells  of  it,  muftne- 
ceffarily  prevent  any  partial  or  circum- 
fcribed  collection.  And  accordingly  we 
know,  that  all  ferous  erfufions  very  rea- 
dily pafs  from  one  part  of  it  to  another. 
But  this  communication  may  be  inter- 
rupted by  different  caufes,  and  accumu- 
lation of  the  natural  fluid  may  take  place 
in  a  particular  part. 

We  thus  account  for  the  formation 
of  encyfled  tumors;  to  which  different 
names  have  been  applied,  according  to 
the  . confidence  or  fuppofed  nature  of 
their  contents.  When  of  the  confidence 
of  honey,  the  tumor  is  termed  Meliceris  : 
when  of  a  foft  cheefy  confidence,  or  re- 
iembling  dough,  it  is  termed  an  Athero- 
ma; and  Steatoma,  when  it  is  formed  of 
fat. 

But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  there 

are  various  degrees  of  confidence  to  be 

obferved  in  each  of  thefe.      Thus  the 

fleatoma  is  fometimes  foft  like  butter, 

G  g  2  and 
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and  at  other  times  firm  like  fuet :  and  the 
fame  kind  of  variety  occurs  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  atheroma  and  meliceris,  which 
in  fome  cafes  are  equal  in  firmnefs  to 
new  cheefe,  and  in  others  are  not  firmer 
than  the  thineft  honey. 

The  matter  forming  the  fteatomatous 
tumors,  we  conclude  to  be  from  the  firfi: 
of  an  oily  or  fatty  nature  3  and  that  their 
different  degrees  of  confidence  will  de- 
pend upon  the  remora  of  their  contents, 
and  upon  the  quantity  of  the  thinner 
parts  of  them  that  have  been  abforbed. 
And  we  think  it  probable,  that  the 
atheromatous  and  melicerous  tumors  are 
originally  formed  by  a  deposition  of  fe- 
rum,  with  perhaps  a  confiderable  pro- 
portion of  coagulable  lymph  ;  and  that 
the  degrees  of  confidence  of  which  we 
find  them,  will  depend  upon  various 
caufes :  Upon  the  particular  quantity  of 
coagulable  lymph  contained  in  them; 
upon  their  being  of  longer  or  fhorter 
continuance ;  and  particularly,  upon 
their  having  been  inflamed  or  not  3  and 

to 
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to  the  extent  to  which  the  inflammation 
may  have  proceeded. 

For  the  moil  part,  a  practitioner  ac- 
cuflomed  to  this  branch  of  bufinefs  will 
be  able  to  diftinguifh  pretty  exactly  the 
nature  of  thefe  tumors  before  laying 
them  open.  Thus,  in  general,  the  ffcea- 
toma  is  of  a  firm  confiflence  :  it  is  com- 
monly loofe,  and  rolls  more  readily  than 
the  others  under  the  ikin;  and  its  fur-^ 
face  is  apt  to  be  unequal :  The  athero- 
ma is  foft  and  comprelfible,  but  no  fluc- 
tuation is  obferved  in  it :  While,  in  the 
meliceris,  the  fluctuation  of  a  fluid  or  thin 
matter  is  in  general  very  diftinctly  per- 
ceived. It  is  proper,  however,  to  re- 
mark, that  neither  thefe,  nor  any  other 
means  of  diftinction,  will  at  all  times 
prove  fufrlcient :  for  in  fome  cafes  the 
fteatoma,  inftead  of  being  firmer  than  the 
others,  is  conflderably  fofter  5  infbmuch 
that  I  have  met  with  different  inflan- 
ces  of  the  fat  of  which  they  are  formed, 
fluctuating  or  moving  between  the  fin- 
gers like  thin  purulent  matter  j  and 
G  g  3  where; 
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where  accordingly  the  opinion  that  was 
previoufly  formed  of  it  was  commonly 
erroneous.  The  atheroma  and  meliceris 
are  fometimes  combined  in  the  fame  tu- 
mor :  One  part  of  it  will  be  evidently  of 
a  foft  pultaceous  nature,  and  contained 
in  a  feparate  cyft  or  cell  from  the  reft, 
which  is  probably  of  nearly  the  fame  de- 
gree of  coniifience  with  purulent  mat- 
ter. In  a  few  cafes  too,  the  fteatoma  is 
conjoined  with  thefe ;  but  this  is  not 
a  frequent  occurrence. 

In  judging  of  the  nature  of  thefe  tu- 
mors, fome  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  attending  to  their  fituation.  Thus 
we  obferve,  that  in  fome  parts  of  the 
body,  fat  is  much  more  apt  to  be  fecre- 
ted  and  depofited  in  the  cellular  fub- 
itance  than  in  others.  In  fome  parts, 
indeed,  fat  is  fcarcely  ever  found  in 
it ;  as  is  the  cafe  over  a  great  part  oi 
the  head  >  while  in  others,  particularly 
over  the  prominent  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, we  commonly  meet  with  it  even 
in  the  leaner!  fubjects.  Now  I  be- 
lieve 
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lieve  it  will  be  obferved,  that  the  fteato- 
matous  tumors  are  feldom  if  ever  met 
with  in  thofe  parts  of  the  body  which 
are  not  ufually  in  a  Hate  of  health  fup- 
plied  with  fat :  at  leafl  this  has  been  fo 
uniformly  the  cafe  in  the  courfe  of  my 
practice,  that  I  have  never  met  with  an 
inftance  of  it ;  and  it  tends  much  to  con- 
firm the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  eflablifh  of  the  formation  of  thefe 
tumors.  The  head,  as  I  have  obferved, 
is  very  fparingly  fupplied  with  fat,  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  find  it  more  lia- 
ble than  any  part  of  the  body  to  en- 
cyfled  tumors^  but  they  are  very  uni- 
verfally  of  the  atheromatous  or  melice- 
rous  kinds  *.  Nor  have  I  ever  met  with 
the  fteatomatous  tumor  but  where  fat  is 
ufually  depofited  in  the  contiguous  cel- 
G  g  4  hilar 

#  By  Atheromatous  and  Melicerous,  I  mean  to  ex- 
prefs  different  degrees  of  confidence  of  a  curdy  pulta- 
ceous  matter.  By  fome,  the  firmer  kinds  of  this  have 
been  miftaken  for  and  defcribed  as  the  contents  of  the 
fteatomatous  tumor;  but  they  will  be  found  to  be  in 
every  refpe£t  different  from  the  fatty  fubftance  con? 
twined  in  the  real  fteatoma. 
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lular  fubftance.  They  are  rarely  indeed 
obferved  on  that  part  of  the  body  which, 
we  havejuft  obferved,  is  plentifully  fuppli- 
ed  with  fat.  We  feldom  meet  either  with 
thefe  or  any  other  variety  of  encyfted 
tumor  on  the  abdomen  \  and  at  firfl  view 
this  may  be  confidered  as  an  objection 
to  our  theory  :  On  farther  attention, 
however,  it  will  rather  appear  to  fup~ 
port  it.  The  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
being  formed  of  foft  yielding  parts,  with 
no  bone  or  hard  body  beneath,  we  may 
readily  fuppofe  that  they  will  be  little  if 
at  all  affected  by  any  ordinary  preflure  : 
fo  that  this  caufe  of  ©bftruction  will  not 
here  have  the  fame  effect  as  it  evidently 
has  on  the  head  and  other  parts  where 
the  cellular  fubftance  lies  immediately 
contiguous  to  bone. 

All  the  tumors  of  the  encyfted  kind 
are  fmall  at  firfl,  and  increafe  by  very 
flow  degrees.  They  are  of  very  differ- 
ent fliapes  and  fizes :  In  fome  they  re- 
ferable a  walnut ;  on  the  head  they  are 
commonly  round  and  fmooth,   and  do 

nor 
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not  often  arrive  at  any  great  bulk ;  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  body  they  are  often 
of  very  irregular  forms,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  more  apt  to  acquire  more 
confiderable  degrees  of  bulk.  I  have  met 
with  fteatomatous  tumors  weighing  up- 
wards of  twenty  pounds  ;  and  they  are 
fometimes  double  this  weight.  They 
are  never  at  firft  attended  with  pain  j 
and  the  fkin  for  a  confiderable  time  re- 
tains its  natural  colour.  But  when  they 
become  large,  the  veins  of  the  fkin,  as 
well  as  thofe  of  the  fac,  become  large 
and  varicofe ;  and  the  prominent  part  of 
the  tumor  acquires  a  clear  mining  red 
colour,  fimilar  to  that  which  accompa- 
nies inflammation :  but  it  feems  to  be 
different  from  this,  as  it  is  feldom  at- 
tended with  pain,  excepting  it  .be  inju- 
red by  external  violence.  In  this  fitua- 
tion,  indeed,  a  blow  or  a  bruife  will  rea- 
dily excite  inflammation,  by  which  the 
fkin  will  become  tender  and  painful,  and 
by  which  it  will  foon  be  made  to  crack 
or  burfl,  if  it  be  not  prevented  by  the 

con- 
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contents  of  the  tumor  being  difcharged 
by  an  operation. 

This  is  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  theie 
tumors  :  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
although  they  never  advance  quickly, 
yet  in  fome  fituations  they  terminate 
much  fooner  than  in  others,  and  without 
arriving  at  the  fame  degrees  of  magni- 
tude. Thus,  in  the  head  they  do  not 
ufually  become  bigger  than  a  large  egg. 
In  a  few  cafes,  indeed,  they  are  larger ; 
but  for  the  moft  part  they  terminate  be- 
fore they  acquire  this  fize,  by  the  tegu- 
ments becoming  tenfe  and  thin,  and  even 
burfting  if  they  be  not  prevented  in  the 
manner  we  have  mentioned.  But  on 
other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  on 
the  back,  on  the  moulders,  and  thighs, 
the  teguments  will  fometimes  retain 
their  natural  appearance  long  after  a  tu- 
mor has  acquired  a  very  great  bulk. 
This  feems  to  proceed  from  a  greater  or 
lefTer  degree  of  laxity  in  the  ikin.  In 
the  head,  the  teguments  are  firmer,  and 
do  not  yield  fo  readily  to  distention  as  in 

other 
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other  parts  of  the  body ;  by  which  any 
tumors  lying  beneath  them  mull  necena- 
rily  be  more  quickly  brought  to  a  pe- 
riod. 

This  circumflance  of  fituation  has 
likewife  a  confiderable  effect  on  the 
firmnefs  with  which  tumors  are  attached 
to  the  contiguous  parts.  In  fome  fitua- 
tions  they  are  fo  loofe  and  moveable, 
efpecially  while  they  continue  {mall, 
that  they  readily  yield  even  to  flight  de- 
grees of  prefliire  :  but  in  others,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  covered  with  any 
fibres  of  mufcles,  they  are  fometimes  ve- 
ry firmly  fixed  from  their  commence- 
ment. The  attachment  of  tumors  is  al- 
fo  much  influenced  by  their  remaining 
free  of  inflammation,  or  their  being  to  a 
greater  or  lefTer  degree  attacked  with  it ; 
for  they  never  become  inflamed  even  in 
the  flightefl;  manner  without  fome  degree 
of  adhefion  being  produced  between  the 
cyfts  and  eorrefponding  teguments. 

In  the  treatment  of  encyfled  tumors, 
we  are  directed  by  authors  to  attempt 

the 
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the  cure  in  the  firft  place  by  refolution ; 
and  if  this  fails,  by  extirpation.  With 
a  view  to  accomplifh  a  cure  by  refolu- 
tion, frictions  with  mercurial  ointments 
are  recommended,  together  with  gum- 
plafters  and  a  variety  of  other  applica- 
tions. No  practitioner,  however,  of  the 
prefent  age,  will  depend  upon  this  ma- 
nagement \  nor  will  he  expect  to  be  able 
to  remove  thefe  tumors  in  any  other 
way  than  by  the  afliftance  of  furgery. 

We  fhall  therefore  fuppofe  that  the  re- 
moval of  one  of  them  by  an  operation  is 
agreed  upon  :  The  next  point  to  be  de- 
termined is  the  mode  of  effecting  it ; 
and  this  in  a  great  meafure  mould  de- 
pend upon  the  contents  of  the  fac.  If 
they  appear  to  be  of  the  thin  melicerous 
kind,  which  for  the  molt  part  will  be 
the  cafe  if  a  diflinct  fluctuation  be  difco- 
vered  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
tumor,  it  ought  to  be  treated  like  a  com- 
mon abfcefs.  In  the  fmaller  collections, 
the  matter  may  be  difcharged  by  laying 
the  teguments  and  cyJt  open  in  the  moll 

3  de- 
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depending  part  of  the  tumor  with  a 
common  lancet,  and  treating  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  till  it  fills  up  or  adheres 
from  the  bottom  :  But  in  large  fwellings 
of  this  kind,  as  a  free  admifilon  being 
given  to  the  air  proves  always  hurtful, 
the  opening  ought  to  be  made  in  a  man- 
ner the  leaft.  apt  to  be  attended  with  this 
inconvenience.  In  a  former  publica- 
tion, we  have  recommended  the  palling 
of  a  feton  or  cord  through  large  abfceiles 
as  the  belt  method  of  opening  them ; 
and  as  the  fame  method  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  employed  in  thofe  encyfted 
tumors  which  are  formed  by  collections 
of  thin  matter,  we  mall  refer  to  what 
was  then  faid  upon  the  fubjecl:  *.  We 
mall  juft  obferve,  that  the  cord  mould 
pafs  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  tu- 
mor, from  the  fuperior  part  of  it  to  the 
moil  depending  point ;  and  that  the  in- 
ferior opening  at  which  it  pafTes  out 
mould  be  fufnciently  large  for  admitting 
the  matter  to  be  very  freely  difcharged. 

In 
;     *  Vide  Treatife  on  Ulcers,  &c.  Part  I. 
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In  this  manner  I  have  had  many  in- 
ftances  of  large  encyfted  tumors  being 
healed  with  much  more  eafe  than  almoft 
ever  happens  under  the  ordinary  method 
of  treatment.  Several  years  ago,  I  gave 
my  opinion  upon  this  point  at  confider- 
able  length  in  the  publication  above  al- 
luded to  j  and  farther  experience  of  the 
advantages  which  refult  from  it  has 
tended  much  to  confirm  it. 

This  method  of  cure,  however,  is  on- 
ly applicable  where  the  contents  of  tu- 
mors are  fo  thin  as  to  be  eafily  difchar- 
ged  by  a  fmall  opening.  When  they  are 
too  firm  to  admit  of  this,  they  mull  ei- 
ther be  emptied  by  an  extenfive  opening 
into  the  cyft,  or  the  cyft  with  its  con- 
tents muft  be  diflected  out. 

Where  a  cyft  containing  matter  ad- 
heres fo  firmly  to  the  contiguous  parts 
as  to  require  much  time  to  remove  it  by 
dUTjdtion,  it  mould  never  be  attempted. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  lay  it  freely  open 
through  its  whole  extent  by  an  incifion, 
.and  to  remove   any  loofe  portion  of  it. 

The 
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The  contents  of  the  tumor  will  in  this 
manner  be  completely  removed :  and  the 
cure  may  either  be  effected  in  the  ufual 
way,  by  preferving  the  wound  open  till 
it  fills  up  with  granulations  from  the 
bottom ;  or  it  may  be  attempted  by 
drawing  the  divided  edges  of  the  fkin  to- 
gether, and  trufting  to  moderate  prefTure 
and  the  ordinary  effects  of  inflammation 
for  producing  a  complete  reunion.  I 
have  fucceeded  in  both  ways  ;  and  I 
think  it  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  both 
are  equally  certain,  when  a  confiderable 
part  of  a  cyffc  is  left  as  when  the  whole 
is  carefully  diffected  off  in  the  ufiial  man- 
ner. To  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to 
think  that  it  is  neceffary  to  remove  the 
cyfts  of  thefe  tumors  entirely,  it  will  at 
firft  appear  to  be  unfafe  to  allow  any 
part  of  them  to  remain :  Experience, 
however,  will  foon  convince  them  that 
it  may  be #  done  with  fafety.  In  com- 
mon practice  the  removal  of  the  cyfi  is 
always  advifed  \>  but  where  it  is  to  be  at- 
tempted, it  is  better  to  open  the  cylt  by 
3  a. 
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a  longitudinal  cut  through  the  whole 
tumor  than  to  remove  it  entire.  When 
the  cyft  is  empty,  it  is  more  readily  laid 
hold  of  with  the  fingers  or  forceps,  and 
more  eafily  difTected  out,  than  when  the 
bag  remains  full  and  diflended. 

When  the  bag  is  thus  removed,  the 
teguments  mould  be  laid  together  and 
retained  with  adhefive  plafters,  or  with 
two  or  three  futures,  as  the  opera- 
tor may  incline  :  and  if  an  equal  pref- 
fure  be  made  over  the  whole,  a  cure 
may  thus  be  obtained  by  the  firft  inten- 
tion. In  every  part  of  the  body  this  is 
an  objecl  of  importance,  as  it  tends  to 
fhorten  the  cure  ;  but  it  is  particularly 
proper  in  the  face  and  other  external 
parts  of  the  body,  where  the  cicatrix 
produced  by  a  tedious  fore  proves  fre- 
quently very  unfeemly. 

The  arteries  which  fupply  the  cyfts  of 
thefe  tumors  are  fometimes  fo  large,  as 
to  pour  out  much  blood  when  they  are 
cut.  In  this  cafe,  they  mould  be  imme- 
diately fecured  with  ligatures :    and  if 

the 
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the  threads  be  left  of  fuch  a  length  as  to 
hang  out  at  the  lips  of  the  wound,  they 
prove  no  obftacle  to  the  cure  being  com- 
pleted in  the  manner  we  have  directed  5 
for  when  they  are  applied  with  the  te- 
naculum, as  they  ought  to  be,  they  may 
be  drawn  away  with  eafe  and  fafety  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  or  third  drefling. 
By  an  ill-timed  caution,  fome  practition- 
ers, from  an  apprehenfion  that  ligatures 
in  fuch  circumftances  may  do  harm,  have 
advifed  that  none  of  the  arteries  which 
appear  in  the  removal  of  thefe  tumors 
mould  be  tied*.  Nay,  fome  have  gone  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  it  is  feldom  or  never 
neceflary  to  apply  ligatures  to  fuch  arte- 
ries as  are  cut  in  the  removal  of  fcir- 
rhous  breafts  :  But  as  I  have  known  dif- 
ferent inftances  of  patients  dying  fud- 
denly  from  lof  of  blood  where  this  pre- 
caution was  neglected,  and  as  I  never 
met  witfi  a  {ingle  cafe  of  any  harm 
being  done  by  attending  to  it,  I 
would  advife  every  artery  to  be  fecu- 
red  that  does  not  Hop  immediately  on 
Vol,  V*  H  h  being 
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being  divided.  Befides  the  real  dan- 
ger which  fometimes  occurs  from  this 
being  neglected,  the  very  intention  of 
healing  the  fore  without  the  formation 
of  matter  is  apt  to  be  fruftrated  by  it. 
In  the  removal  of  cancerous  breads, 
where  the  edges  of  the  divided  fkin  have 
been  drawn  together  fo  as  to  cover  the 
fore,  by  the  burfling  of  an  artery  which 
had  not  been  fecured,  fuch  a  quantity  of 
blood  has  been  effufed  between  the  tegu- 
ments and  parts  beneath,  as  has  either 
prevented  them  from  uniting,  or  has  ren- 
dered it  necelfary  to  remove  the  band- 
ages and  to  lay  the  parts  again  open  in 
order  to  diicover  the  bleeding  vefTel.  Of 
this  I  have  met  with  different  inftances  ; 
and  every  practitioner  of  experience  muft 
probably  have  done  the  fame. 

In  tumors  of  an  ordinary  fize,  there  is 
never  any  neceffity  for  removing  any  part 
of  the  fkin.  By  a  fingle  incifion  along  the 
courfe  of  the  tumor,  in  the  manner  we 
have  directed,  the  fac  will  either  be  fuf- 
ficiently  opened,  or  it  may  be  removed 

with 
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with  equal  eafe  as  if  it  were  opened,  by  a 
crucial  inciiion  \  and  although  the  fkin 
may  at  firft  appear  to  be  too  extenfive, 
yet  in  the  courfe  of  a  fhort  fpace  of  time 
it  will  contract  fo  as  merely  to  cover  the 
parts  beneath.  But  in  very  extenfive  tu- 
mors, where  the  fkin  is  fo  much  diftend-* 
ed  as  to  give  caufe  to  imagine  that  it 
will,  be  much  puckered  if  part  of  it  be 
not  removed,  it  will  be  better  to  take 
away  fome  portion  of  it.  This  will  be 
belt  effected  by  two  femilunar  cuts  in- 
cluding as  much  of  the  fkin  as  ought  to 
be  taken  away  5  and  this  being  done, 
the  portion  of  fkin  thus  feparated  mufl 
be  removed  along  with  the  cyfl.  And 
in  the  fame  manner,  when  we  are  ope- 
rating upon  a  tumor  where  the  promi- 
nent part  of  the  fkin  is  either  ulcerated 
or  rendered  fo  thin  by  diftention  that  we 
cannot  with  propriety  attempt  to  fave  it, 
fuch  parts  of  it  as  are  thus  arTecfed  mufl 
be  included  between  two  femilunar  cuts, 
and  removed  in  the  manner  we  have 
mentioned.  In  other  refpecls,  the  cure 
H  h  2  mufl 
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mud  be  conducted  as  if  none  of  the  fkin 
were  taken  away,  by  drawing  the  divi- 
ded edges  of  the  teguments  together, 
and  endeavouring  to  make  them  unite 
by  the  firft  intention  in  the  manner  we 
have  advifed. 

Where  the  tumor  is  fo  large  as  to  ren- 
der it  proper  to  remove  any  part  of  the 
fkin,  we  are  defired  by  fome  practitioners 
to  do  it  with  cauftic ;  and  by  others 
cauftic  is  ufed  for  opening  every  tumor. 
The  only  inftance,  however,  in  which 
cauftic  mould  be  employed,  is  where  pa- 
tients are  fo  timid  that  they  will  not  fub- 
mit  to  the  ufe  of  the  fcalpel. 


§  2.  Of  Ganglions '. 

By  the  term  Ganglion  we  here  mean 
an  indolent  moveable  tumor  which  forms 
upon  the  tendons  in  different  parts  of 
the  body,  but  mofl  frequently  on  the 
back  part  of  the  hand  and  joint  of  the 
wrifh 

Thefe 
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Tumors  of  this  kind  when  prefFedupon 
are  found  to  pofiefs  a  confider  ible  degree 
of  elasticity ;  by  which  they  may  in  gene* 
ral  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  encyfted  tu- 
mors defcribed  in  the  laft  fection.  They 
feldom  arrive  at  any  great  bulk ;  they 
are  not  often  attended  with  pain  ',  and 
for  the  mofl  part  the  fkin  retains  its  na- 
tural appearance.  On  being  laid  open, 
they  are  found  to  contain  a  tough,  vif- 
cid,  tranfparent,  fluid,  refembling  the 
white  of  an  tg<^. 

It  feldom  happens  that  tumors  of  this 
kind  become  fo  large  as  to  render  them 
objects  of  furgery  :  and  when  duly  at- 
tended to  on  their  flrft  appearance,  they 
may  often  be  removed  entirely,  either  by 
moderate  friction  frequently  repeated3 
or  gentle  compreflion  applied  to  them 
by  means  of  thin  plates  of  lead  or  any 
other  pliable  metal.  In  this  manner, 
they  are  more  readily  difcufTed  than  any 
other  kind  of  fwelling  :  but  neither  the 
friction  nor  the  preffure  mould  be  car- 
ried too  far,  otherwife  the  ikin  may  be 
H  h  3  fo 
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fo  much  fretted  as  to  give  rife  to  inflam- 
mation ;  by  which  fuppuration,  and  ab- 
fcefTes  difficult  of  cure  may  be  indu- 
ced. 

When  this  method  of  removing  a  gan- 
glion does  not  fucceed,  nothing  farther 
iTiould  be  attempted  as  long  as  the  tu- 
mor remains  of  a  fmall  fize  :  But  when 
it  becomes  fo  large  as  to  prove  trouble- 
fome,  either  by  impeding  the  motion  of 
a  joint,  or  in  any  other  manner,  it  ought 
to  be  removed  by  excifion,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  we  have  advifed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  encyfted  tumors  when  the  cyft 
is  to  be  taken  entirely  away  ;  that  is,  by 
making  a  longitudinal  cut  through  the 
teguments  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tumor ;  and  after  feparating  the  fkin 
from  it  on  each  fide,  to  dinecl  it  off 
from  the  tendon  :  Or,  when  it  is  found 
to  adhere  fo  firmly  to  the  contiguous 
parts  as  to  render  this  impracticable,  an 
jncifion  may  be  made  into  it  of  fuch  a 
depth  as  to  difcharge  the  contents  of  it, 

when 
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when  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  prefer- 
ving  the  wound  open  till  it  fills  up  with 
granulations  from  the  bottom. 

In  general  practitioners  are  averfe  to 
operate  in  tumors  of  this  kind,  on  the 
fuppofition  of  the  wound  being  difficult 
to  heal ;  but  I  have  feldoni  known  this 
to  be  the  cafe. 


§  3.  Of  Swellings  of  the  Burfa  Mucofte. 

The  burfae  mucofse  are  fmall  membra- 
nous bags  feated  upon  or  very  contigu- 
ous to  the  different  large  joints.  They 
naturally  contain  a  thin,  traniparent,  ge- 
latinous fluid,  which  feems  to  be  intend- 
ed for  lubricating  the  parts  upon  which 
the  tendons  move  that  pafs  over  the 
joints.  They  are  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  about  the 
hip-joint,  that  of  the  knee,  ankle,  fhoul- 
der,  elbow,  and  wrift  *. 

H  h  4  In 

*  J  am  happy  at  having  it  in  my  power  to  an- 
nounce 
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In  a  ftate  of  health,  the  fluid  contain- 
ed in  thefe  burfse  or  facs  is  in  fuch  fmall 
quantity  that  it  cannot  be  difcovered  till 
they  are  laid  open  by  diffe&ion  :  But  in 
fome  cafes  it  accumulates  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tent as  to  produce  tumors  of  a  confider- 
able  fize.  This  is  not  an  unfrequent  ef- 
fect of  contusions  and  fprains ;  and  I 
have  often  met  with  it  as  a  confequence 
of  rheumatifm.  The  fwelling  is  feldom 
attended  with  much  pain  :  it  yields  to 
preUure,  but  is  more  elaflic  than  where 
ordinary  matter  is  contained  :  at  flrfh  it 
is  always  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
joint  ;  but  in  fome  cafes  the  quantity  of 
accumulated  fluid  becomes  fo  confider- 
able  as  nearly  to  furround  the  joint. 
The  fkin  always  retains  its  natural  ap- 
pearance, unlefs  it  be  attacked  with  in- 
flammation. 

The  contents  of  thefe  tumors  are  found 

to 

nounce  to  the  public,  that  a  defcription  of  all  the 
burfse  mucofce  which  have  yet  been  difcovered,  with 
an  account  of  the  difeafes  to  which  they  are  liable, 
vn\l  foon  be  publifhed  by  Dr  Monro. 
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to  be  of  different  kinds  :    and  this  varie- 
ty feems  to  depend  on  the  caufe  by  which 
the  fwelling  is  produced  ;  a  circumftance 
which  merits  particular  attention.    Thus 
when  a  fwelling  of  this  kind  is  induced 
by  rheumatifm,  the  contents  of  the  tu- 
mor are  commonly  thin  and  altogether 
fluid,  refembling  the  fyiiovia  of  the  dif- 
ferent joints ;  at  leaf!  this  has  been  the 
cafe  in  any  of  thofe  which  I  have  known 
opened  :  While  in  fuch  as  proceed  from 
fprains,  there    is   ufually   found   mixed 
with  this  tranfparent  fluid,  a  confider- 
able  quantity  of  fmall  firm  concretions. 
In  a  few  cafes  I  have  met  with  thefe  con- 
cretions of  a  fofter  texture,  fo  as  to  be 
eaflly  comprefTed  between  the  fingers  ; 
but  in  general  they  are  too  firm  to  ad- 
mit of  this.     We  may  commonly,  how- 
ever, judge  of  this  by  the  kind  of  fluctu- 
ation which  is  difcovered  in  the  tumor  : 
when  the  concretions  are  foft,  the  fluc- 
tuation  is    ufually    diftincT: ;    but  when 
they  are  firm,  it  is  not  fo  clearly  percei- 
yed,  and  they  are  eafily  felt  beneath  the 

fingers 
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fingers  on  being  prefled  from   one  part 
of  the  fac  to  another. 

In  practice  it  will  be  found  to  be  an 
object  of  importance  to  be  able  to  di- 
ftinguiih  between  thofe  collections  which 
proceed  from  rheumatifm,  and  fuch  as 
are  the  confequences  of  old  fprains  :  For 
in  the  former,  I  believe,  it  will  be  feldom 
necefTary  to  propofe  any  operation  ;  as  in 
moll  instances,  perhaps  in  all,  the  fwell- 
ing  will  difappear  in  courfe  of  time, 
merely  by  keeping  the  parts  warm 
with  flannel  \  by  frequent  frictions ;  by 
warm  water  being  frequently  pumped 
upon  them  \  or  by  the  application  of 
blifters.  At  leaft  this  has  happened 
in  almoft  every  rheumatic  cafe  of  this 
kind  in  which  I  have  been  concerned. 
But  in  thofe  fwellings  of  the  burfae  m.  * 
cofae,  which  originate  from  fprains,  al- 
though the  quantity  of  effufed  fluid  may 
remain  ftationary,  it  will  feldom  if  ever 
difappear  entirely.  In  fuch  cafes,  there- 
fore, when  the  tumor  arrives  at  fuch  a 
(ize  as  to  prove  troublefome,  we  are  un- 
der 
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der  the  neceffity  of  propofing  an  opera- 
tion for  removing  it. 

The  only  operation  that  is  admiflibley 
is  the  opening  the  fac,  fo  as  to  difcharge 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  the  wound  open  till  it  fills  up  with 
granulations  from  the  bottom.  In  moft 
lituations  this  may  be  done  with  fafety; 
but  in  fome  parts,  particularly  about  the 
joint  of  the  wrirt,  thefe  collections  are 
fo  covered  with  tendons  that  a  good  deal 
of  caution  and  attention  is  required  in 
the  treatment  of  them.  When  it  is  found 
that  the  contiguity  of  tendons  prevents 
the  fac  from  being  opened  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tent as  may  probably  enfure  a  cure,  it 
will  be  better  to  lay  it  open  at  each  end} 
and  after  preiling  out  the  contents,  to 
pafs  a  fmall  feton  or  cord  from  one 
opening  to  the  other.  In  this  manner  a 
flight  degree  of  inflammation  will  be  ex- 
cited on  the  infide  of  the  fac,  when  the 
cord  may  be  withdrawn,  fo  as  to  admit 
of  a  cure  being  attempted  by  gentle 
preflure,  applied  with  a  roller  over  the 

courfe 
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courfe  of  the  tumor.  I  have  fometimes 
fucceeded  in  this  way,  when  a  cure  could 
not  be  obtained  by  any  other  means ;  and 
when  the  cord  is  cautioufly  introduced 
with  a  blunt  probe,  no  harm  occurs  from 
it,  even  when  it  paffes  beneath  fome  of 
the  tendons.  The  cord,  however,  mould 
not  be  continued  fo  long  as  to  induce 
any  great  degree  of  inflammation ;  for  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  large  joints  this 
might  prove  alarming  :  And  we  know 
from  experience,  that  even  a  flight  de- 
gree of  inflammation  anfwers  the  purpofe 
fufficiently. 

A  confiderable  degree  of  ftiffnefs  com- 
monly remains  upon  that  part  of  the 
joint  where  the  tumoi^  was  fituated. 
The  moft  effectual  remedy  for  this,  is 
frequent  frictions  with  emollients,  and  a 
proper  application  of  warm  fleams  to  the 
part  affected. 


§4.0/ 
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§  4.  Of  Collections  within  the  Capfular  Ligaments 
of  Joints. 

Collections  of  various  kinds  are  met 
with  in  the  capfular  ligaments  of  joints. 
Blood  may  be  effufed  within  them.  In- 
flammation is  here,  as  in  other  parts, 
frequently  fucceeded  by  the  formation  of 
matter ;  and  ferous  efFufions  occur  in 
them,  forming  what  are  commonly  term- 
ed Dropfical  Swellings  of  the  joints. 

Swellings  of  this  kind  mould  be  di- 
flinguifhed  with  as  much  precifion  as 
poflible.  They  are  moil  apt  to  be  con- 
founded with  collections  in  the  burfae 
mucofae,  or  with  matter  effufed  in  the 
cellular  fub fiance  covering  the  joints* 
From  the  firft  of  thefe  they  may  in 
general  be  diftinguifhed,  by  the  con- 
tained fluid  pafling  with  freedom  from 
one  fide  of  the  joint  to  the  other  | 
and  from  its  being  diffufed  over  the 
whole  of  it :    Whereas,  when  it  is  con- 

tained 
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tained  in  one  of  the  burfae,  the  tumor  is 
more  circumfcribed ;  being  for  the  moll 
part  fixed  above  or  upon  one  fide  of  the 
joint.  And  in  thefe  there  is  feldom  any 
great  degree  of  pain;  while  collections 
of  every  kind  within  the  capfular  liga- 
ments are  apt  to  be  painful. 

They  are  more  eafily  diftinguimed 
from  matter  collected  in  the  cellular  fub- 
flance  covering  the  joints.  In  the  laft, 
the  collection  is  evidently  very  fuperfi- 
cial ;  and  it  is  not  fo  much  confined  to 
the  joint  itfelf,  being  in  general  found  to 
extend  in  every  direction  farther  than 
the  boundaries,  of  the  capfular  liga- 
ments. 

We  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  fluid 
collected  in  thefe  fwellings  by  the  cir- 
cumftances  which  have  preceded  them, 
as  well  as  by  the  fymptoms  with  which 
they  are  accompanied.  When  a  violent 
bruife  of  a  joint  is  immediately  fucceed- 
ed  by  a  large  efFufion  within  the  capfu- 
lar ligament,  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  confift  chiefly  of  blood.  This  is  not 
2  a 
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a  frequent  occurrence  y  but  as  I  met 
with  a  remarkable  inflance  of  it  in  one 
cafe,  I  conclude  that  it  may  happen  in 
others. 

When  inflammation  of  a  joint  termi- 
minates  in  efFufion  within  the  capfular 
ligament,  there  will  be  reafon  to  ima- 
gine that  the  matter  forming  the  tumor 
is  of  a  thin  ferous  kind,  with  fome  ten- 
dency to  purulency :  for  well-condition- 
ed pus  is  feldom  met  with  in  ligamen- 
tous or  membranous  parts.  Andlaftly, 
when  collections  within  the  capfular  li- 
gaments fucceed  to  rheumatic  affections, 
there  will  be  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that 
they  are  entirely  ferous ;  for  we  know 
that  thefe  effufions  which  take  place  in 
rheumatifm  are  very  commonly  of  this 
kind. 

The  importance  of  our  being  able  to 
diftinguifh  the  nature  of  the  matter  con- 
tained in  thefe  fwellings,  becomes  obvi- 
ous from  the  different  practice  which 
they  require  :  As  the  making  an  opening 
into  a  large  joint  is   always  hazardous, 

from 
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from  the  pain  and  inflammation  which 
it  is  apt  to  excite,  it  mould  never  be  at- 
tempted but  in  cafes  of  neceflity.     One 
of  the  caufes  which  in  general  are  fup- 
pofed  to  require  it,  is   matter  collected 
within  the  capfular  ligaments :  But  when 
by  experience  we  difcover    that  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  matter  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  fituation  without  any 
detriment,  we  rather  allow  it  to  lodge, 
than  to  incur  the  riik  which  often  en- 
fues  from  letting  it  out.     Now  this  is 
uniformly  the  cafe  with  thofe  erTulion> 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  the  confe- 
quences  of  rheumathm.      Whether  thev 
be  collected   in   the  burfae  mucofae,   as 
mentioned  in  the  lait  fection,  or  within 
the  capfular  ligament  of  a  joint,  they 
fhould  never  be  laid  open.      Of  what- 
ever fize  they  may  be,   they   will   ve- 
ry commonly  be    difcuffed  by  the   re- 
medies   we    have    mentioned,    namely, 
by  frictions ;   the  pouring  of  warm  wa- 
ter upon  the  parts  affected  \  by  proper  co- 
vering with  flannel ;  and  the  ufe  of  bli- 
flers :   or,  when  thefe  fail,  fupporting  the 
2  tumefied 
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tumefied  parts  with  a  laced  flocking,  or  with 
a  roller,  applied  with  fuch  a  degree  of  tight- 
ness as  the  patient  can  eaiily  bear,  will 
often  prove  fiiccefsful.  But  whether  we 
are  able  to  diilipate  the  fwelling  entirely 
or  not,  when  we  are  convinced  that  it  is 
of  the  rheumatic  kind,  no  opening  mould 
be  made  into  it.  The  patient  may  con- 
tinue to  complain  of  lbme  uneafinefs  and 
ftifFnefs  in  the  joint,  but  this  will  always 
be  trifling  when  compared  with  the  pain 
and  inflammation  which  may  occur  from 
laying  it  open.  But  when  matter  is  col' 
lecled  in  the  cavities  of  joints,  which 
may  do  mifchief  by  lodging,  or  which 
does  not  readily  admit  of  abforption,  an 
opening  mould  be  made  for  difcharging 
,  it.  The  matter  which  forms  in  confe- 
quence  of  high  degrees  of  inflammation, 
and  efFufed  blood,  are  of  this  kind. 
Blood  is  indeed  frequently  extravafated 
among  foft  parts  without  much  detri- 
ment ;  but  when  in  contact  with  carti- 
lage or  bone,  it  foon  hurts  them  materi- 
ally; and  .the  fame  erTecl:  follows  from 
Vol,  V,  I  i  th§ 
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the  lodgement  of  matter  formed  by  in- 
flammation. 

The  danger  which  attends  this  opera- 
tion, feems  to  depend  in  a  great  meafure 
upon  air  finding  admifhon  to  the  ca- 
vity of  the  joint  ,  it  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  done  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  mofl 
effectually  prevent  this  occurrence.  For 
this  purpofe  the  opening  fnould  be  made 
with  a  trocar ;  and  if  the  fkin  be  previ- 
oufly  drawn  tight  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  tumor,  by  pulling  it  down  immedi- 
ately on  withdrawing  the  canula  after 
all  the  fluid  is  evacuated,  the  rifk  of  air 
being  admitted  will  thus  be  leflenedo 
A  piece  of  adheflve  plafter  mould  be 
directly  laid  over  the  opening  in  the  fkin;, 
and  the  whole  joint  fhould  be  firmly 
fupported,  either  with  a  laced  flocking 
or  a  flannel  roller  properly  applied 
round  it. 

As  a  farther  preventative  of  bad  con- 
fequences  from  this  operation,  if  the  pa- 
tient be  plethoric,  he  fhould  be  blooded 
m  fuch  an   extent  as  his  ftrength  will 

bear : 
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bear :  He  mould  be  put  upon  a  Ariel: 
antiphlogiftic  regimen  t,  and  in  every  re- 
fped  mould  be  managed  with  caution : 
for  inflammation  being  very  apt  to  enfue 
from  it,  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  our 
guard  againft  it. 


§  5.  Of  Concretions  and  preternatural  Excrefences 
within  the  capfular  Ligaments  of  Joints, 

We  fometimes  find  joints  become 
painful,  and  their  motion  much  impe- 
ded, by  the  preternatural  formation  of 
different  fubflances  within  the  capfu- 
lar  ligaments.  In  fome  cafes  they  are 
fmall  loofe  bodies,  of  a  firmnefs  equal  to 
that  of  cartilage ;  and  in  others,  they 
are  of  a  foft  membranous  nature,  fprout- 
ing  from  an  eroded  furface  of  one  of  the 
bones  forming  the  joint,  or  from  the  in- 
ner furface  of  the  capfular  ligament. 

In  fome  cafes,  thefe  fubflances  remain 

always    in    nearly   the    fame   fituation3 

without  being  much  affected  either  by 

I  i  2  preflure 
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preflure  or  by  the  motion  of  the  joint; 
particularly  in  the  foft  membranous  kinds 
of  them,  which  are  in  fome  degree  fixed 
by  their  attachments.  But  the  others^ 
which  have  nearly  the  firmnefs  of  carti- 
lage, are  commonly  fo  moveable,  that 
their  fituation  is  altered  by  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  motion;  and  they  flip  fo  eafily 
on  being  touched,  that  it  is  difficult  Lo 
fix  them  even  with  the  fingers'. 

In  the  fomer,  which  remain  fixed  nearly 
to  the  fame  fituation,  the  pain  is  conftant„ 
but  it  is  feldom  fevere ;  where  as  in  the 
latter,  it  is  only  felt  in  particular  fitua- 
tions,  perhaps  when  the  connecting  mem- 
brane panes  between  the  ends  of  the  bones : 
but  in  thefe  cafes  it  proves  often  fo  ex- 
cruciating as  to  be  altogether  unfupport- 
able.  I  have  known  different  inftances 
of  this,  where  in  fome  particular  po- 
ilures  of  the  leg,  for  it  is  in  the  knee  in 
which  thefe  concretions  feem  chiefly  to 
occur,  the  pain  became  fuddenly  fo  ex- 
quifite  as  to  induce  fainting.  And 
where  this  returns  frequently,  the  pa- 
tient 
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tient  is  fo  much  afraid  of -it,  that  he 
choofes  rather  to  avoid  walking  almoft 
entirely  than  to  run  any  rifk  of  indu- 
cing it.  Nay,  in  fome  cafes,  I  have 
known  the  patient  roufed  from  the  mofl 
profound  fleep,  by  the  limb  being  merely 
moved  when  in  bed. 

As  thefe  fubflances  are  of  a  nature 
which  will  probably  for  ever  refift  the 
powers  of  every  medicine,  and  as  they 
can  only  be  removed  by  the  joint  being 
laid  open,  the  quefiion  to  be  determined 
is,  Whether  this  ought  to  be  attempted 
or  not?  Many  fpeakof  this  as  an  opera- 
tion attended  with  fo  little  rifk,  that 
practitioners  are  apt  to  advife  it  in  every 
cafe  where  the  pain  induced  by  the  dif- 
eafe  is  in  any  degree  fevere.  In  two 
cafes,  indeed,  which  fell  within  my  own 
management,  the  joints  of  the  knee  were 
laid  open  3  the  foreign  bodies  were  re- 
removed  ;  and  the  wounds  healed  almoft 
with  the  fame  eafe,  as  might  have  been 
^expected  in  fimilar  injuries  in  any  other 
^art'of.the  body.  But  fincethat  period, 
I  i  3  dif- 
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different  inftances  have  occurred  where 
this  operation  induced  the  moft  alarm- 
ing fymptoms  5  which  even  terminated 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  necef- 
fary  to  amputate  the  limb,  I  never  oh- 
fervcd  indeed  fuch  high  degrees  of  in- 
flammation from  any  other  caufe ;  nei- 
ther is  it  confined  to  the  joint  itfelf.  The 
whole  limb,  both  above  and  below  the 
wound,  becomes  ftiJF  and  fwelled  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  with  a  painful  in- 
flammatory tenfion,  extending  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other. 

The  uncertain  facte fs  of  this  opera- 
tion may  make  us  doubtful  in  every 
inftance  of  advihng  it.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  opinion  I  have  formed  on 
this  point,  drawn  from  a  good  deal 
of  experience  in  cafes  of  this  kind. 
Where  concretions  formed  within  the 
capfalar  ligaments  of  joints  appear,  up- 
on examination  with  the  fingers,  to  be 
perfectly  loofe  and  detached,  if  the  pain 
which  they  excite  is  very  fevere,  rather 
than  fabmit  to  a  long  continuance  of  it, 

we 
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we  fhould  venture  in  a  cautious  manner 
to  take  them  out,  by  making  an  inciiion 
into  the  joint  :  But  wherever  there  is 
much  reafon  to  fufpect  that  they  are 
connected  with  any  part  of  the  joint,  the 
patient  mould  rather  be  advifed  to  fub~ 
init  to  the  pain  which  they  induce,  which 
in  general  will  be  rendered  moderate  by 
avoiding  exercife,  than  to  run  the  rifk  at- 
tending the  extirpation  of  them. 

The  -pain  indeed,  even  in  a  retired  life, 
may  fometimes  become  infupportable* 
In  this  cafe  I  would  advife  the  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb.  The  remedy  is  no 
doubt  fevere  ',  but  it  is  lefs  painful,  as 
well  as  lefs  hazardous,  than  the  exciiion 
of  any  of  thofe  concretions  have  ever 
proved  that  have  been  attached  to  the 
capfular  ligaments. 

The  opening  into  the  capfolar  liga- 
ment for  the  removal  of  thefe  loofe  bo- 
dies may  be  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner: If  it  is  the  joint  of  the  knee  or 
ankle  that  is  to  be  opened,  the  patient 
i&ould  be  laid  upon  a  table  or  on  a  bed- 
J  i  4  but 
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but  if  any  of  the  joints  of  the  arm  arc  to 
be  opened,  he  may  be  allowed  to  lit; 
only,  in  whatever  pofture  he  maybe,  the 
limb  mould  be  fecured  in  the  firmeft 
manner  by  alilftants,  in  that  pofture 
which  admits  of  the  body  to  be  taken 
out  being  felt  in  the  mod  diftinct  man- 
ner. On  this  being  done,  the  furgeon 
mould  endeavour  to  fix  it  with  the  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  joint,,  after  an  affiftant  has 
been  deiired  to  draw  the  ikin  as  much  as 
poflible  upwards  from  the  part  where 
the  incifion  is  intended  to  be  made. 
The  furgeon,  with  a  fcalpel  in  his  right 
hand,  is  now  to  make  an  inciiion  thro* 
the  teguments  and  capfalar  ligament 
direcliy  upon  the  fubftance  itfeif,  of  fuch 
a  fize  as  will  admit  of  its  being  eafily  ta- 
ken out;  which  may  be  done  either  with 
the  point  of  one  of  the  fingers,  or  with 
the  end  of  a  blunt  probe  pafTed  in  beneath 
it.  If  it  is  found  to  be  connected  by 
any  fmall  filaments,  either  to  the  capfu- 
lar  ligament  or  to  the  cartilages  of  the 
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joint,  they  fhould  be  cautioufly  divided., 
either  with  a  probe-pointed  biftoury  or 
probe-pointed  fciffars,  after  drawing  the 
fubflance  itfelf  as  far  out  as  it  can  be  got 
with  fmall-pointed  forceps,  or  with  a 
fharp  hook  when  it  is  of  a  texture  that  ad- 
mits of  a  hook  being  ufed*  When  more 
concretions  than  one  are  found,  they 
mould  all  be  taken  out  at  the  fame 
opening  when  this  can  be  done:  but 
when  they  lie  on  oppofite  fides  of  the 
joint,  two  openings  will  be  neceflary  \ 
only  in  this  cafe  it  will  be  better  to  al- 
low the  firft  incifion  to  heal  before  at- 
tempting the  fecond,  fo  as  to  avoid  as 
much  as  poflible  the  exciting  of  inflam- 
mation, 

After  the  concretion  is  removed,  the 
fkin  fhould  be  immediately  drawn  over 
the  wound  in  the  capfular  ligament ;  and 
the  lips  of  the  opening  in  the  fkin  being 
laid  together,  they  fhould  be  fecured  in 
this  fituation  by  pieces  of  adhefive  pla~ 
fter,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  find- 
ing accefs  to  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

Till 
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Till  the  wound  be  completely  healed,  the 
-patient  fhouJd  not  only  be  confined  to 
bed,  but  the  limb  mould  be  kept  as 
much  as  poilible  in  one  pofture  ;  and 
a  Uriel:  antiphlogiftic  regimen  mould 
be  obferved.  But  for  the  farther  ma- 
nagement of  mch  cafes,  and  of  the  fymp- 
toms  with  which  th':y  are  apt  to  be  at- 
tended, we  mull  refer  to  Chap.  XXXVI. 
Section  VIII.  on  the  fubjecl  of  Wounds 
in  the  Ligaments. 

We  have  defired,  that  in  making  the 
incilion  into  the  capfular  ligament,  it 
may  be  done  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
joint.  The  intention  of  this  is  to  pre- 
vent the  fynovia,  after  the  fkin  is  drawn 
over  the  opening  in  the  ligament,  from 
finding  fuch  ready  accefs  as  it  otherwife 
would  do  to  lodge  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane immediately  beneath  the  ikin  ;  a 
precaution  that  is  eaiily  attended  to,  and 
from  which  fome  advantage  may  be  de- 
rived. 

§6. 
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§  6.    Of  Anafarca  or  Oedema, 

The  terms  Anafarca  and  Oedema  are 
applied  to  that  variety  of  dropiical  fuel- 
ling where  the  water  is  collected,  not  in 
any  diftincl:  cavity,  but  in  the  cellular 
fubftance.  The  part  is  generally  cold, 
and  of  a  pale  colour  y  and  being  poflef- 
fed  of  little  or  no  elafticity,  it  retains  the 
mark  of  the  finger  when  prefled  upon. 

In  general,  fwellings  of  this  kind  are 
connected  with  fome  generalafFection  of 
the  fyflem ;  but  in  fome  cafes  they  oc- 
cur in  particular  parts,  from  caufes 
which  affect  thefe  parts  only.  Thus,  legs 
or  arms  which  have  been  much  weaken- 
ed by  contufions  or  fprains  are  apt  to  be- 
come cedematous.  Tumors  prefling  up- 
on any  of  the  larger  lymphatics  are  apt 
to  induce  them.  And  they  fometimes 
occur  from  the  lymphatics  of  a  limb  be- 
ing cut,  either  by  accident  or  by  fome 
chirurgical  operation. 

In 
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In  the  treatment  of  thefe  fwellings, 
this  circumflance  of  their  being  general 
or  local  requires  particular  attention. 
When  they  are  induced  by  tumors  pref- 
£ng  upon  the  lymphatics,  the  removal 
of  thefe  tumors  will  alone  effect  a  cure. 
And  when  weaknefs  of  a  limb,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fprains  or  contuiions,  feems  to 
be  the  caufe  of  them,  the  bell  method  of 
cure  will  be  to  fiipport  the  weakened 
parts  either  with  a  laced  flocking  or  a 
flannel  roller,  to  prevent  their  yielding 
to  diflention,  till  in  courfe  of  time,  and 
by  the  effects  of  cold  bathing  and  mode- 
rate frictions,  they  recover  their  natural 
tone. 

But  in  thofe  anafarcous  fwellings  of 
the  feet  and  legs  which  take  place  as  a 
fymptom  of  general  dropfy,  we  mufl  not 
venture  upon  removing  or  preventing 
them  by  compreffion  ;  for  if  the  ferum 
be  prevented  from  falling  down  to  the 
legs,  it  will  be  apt  to  fix  upon  parts  of 
more  importance.  In  thefe  cafes,  we 
trull  to  the  general  tendency  in  the  fy- 

flem 
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item  being  removed  by  proper  medi- 
cines, for  obtaining  a  complete  cure : 
But  when  the  fwelling  becomes  confidei - 
able,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  procure 
a  temporary  relief,  by  difcharging  the 
water  by  fmall  punctures  made  through 
the  ikin  into  the  cellular  membrane, 
which  will  often  empty  the  fwelling  of 
a  whole  limb.  The  relief  wxhich  this 
procures  is  often  fo  considerable,  that  we 
ought  to  advife  it  more  early  in  the  dif- 
eafe  than  is  commonly  done.  It  will 
feldom  have  any  material  effecl  on  the 
cure  of  the  difeafe  3  but  befides  the  pre> 
fent  eafe  which  it  gives,  it  prevents  that 
lofs  of  tone  which  the  cellular  fubiiance 
mufl  fufTer,  and  which  mufl  always  be 
detrimental  where  anafarcous  fwellings 
are  permitted  to  go  to  fuch  a  height  as 
they  often  do. 

J[n  general  the  water  is  difcharged  by 
incifions  inftead  of  punctures  :  But  fmall 
punctures  made  with  the  point  of  a  lan- 
cet anfwer  the  purpofe  better  '?  they  give 
a  fufficicnt  vent  to  the  water,  at  the.  fame 

time 
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time  that  they  are  not  fo  apt  to  inflame 
and  mortify.  But  as  we  had  occaiion 
to  fpeak  of  this  when  treating  of  the 
Anafarcous  Hydrocele  in  Chapter  VI. 
Section  II.  we  mail  refer  to  what  was 
then  faid  upon  it. 

Where  the  fwelling  is  induced  by  any 
of  the  lymphatic  veflels  of  a  limb  being- 
cut,  as  fometimes  happens  in  extirpating 
indurated  glands  from  the  arm-pit,  fmall 
punctures  made  in  the  under  part  of  the 
limb  afford  immediate  relief;  while  little 
advantage  is  derived  from  any  other  re- 
medy. 


§  7.  Of  the  Spina  Bifida* 

The  term  Spina  Bifida  is  applied  to 
thofe  fmall  foft  fwellings  which  fome- 
times appear  in  the  courfe  of  the  fpine 
in  new-born  children,  moil  frequently 
at  the  inferior  part  of  it,  between  the 
two  lafl  vertebrse  of  the  loins.  A  fluc- 
tuation is  diftinctly  perceived  in  them  > 

jL  and 
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and  the  fluid  which  they  contain  can  in 
fome  meafure  be  prefled  In  at  an  opening 
which  takes  place  between  the  fpinous 
procefles  of  the  two  vertebrae  on  which 
they  are  feated.  In  fome  cafes  this 
opening  is  found  on  direction  to  proceed 
from  a  natural  deficiency  of  bone  ;  in 
others,  from  the  fpinous  procefles  of  the 
vertebras  being  merely  feparated  from 
each  other :  in  all  of  them,  the  difeafe 
proceeds  from  ferum  collected  within 
the  natural  coverings  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row. In  a  few  cafes  it  is  connected 
with  hydrocephalus ;  but  this  is  not  com- 
mon. For  the  mofl  part  it  is  a  local  af- 
fection. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rnort  fatal 
difeafes  to  which  infancy  is  liable  \  for 
as  yet  no  remedy  has  been  difcovered  for 
it.  ,  In  fome  cafes,  however,  children  la- 
bouring under  it  have  lived  for  two  or 
three  years  mP  but  in  general  they  linger 
and  die  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months. 
All  the  afliflance  that  art  has  hitherto 
been  able  to  afford,  is  to  fupport    the 

tumor 
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tumor  by  gentle  prelTure  with  a  proper 
bandage.  In  this  manner  it  has  for  fomc 
time  been  prevented  from  inc rearing,  by 
which  life  has  been  protracted  ;  but  this 
is  all  that  we  have  yet  been  able,  to  do. 

It  has  fometimes  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, where  the  nature  of  thefe  tumors 
has  not  been  understood,  that  they  have 
been  laid  open  with  a  view  to  difcharge 
the  fluid  contained  in  them.  Experience 
mows,  however,  that  every  attempt  of 
this  kind  mould  be  avoided;  for  hither- 
to the  practice  has  uniformly  proved  un- 
fuccefsful.  The  patient  has  either  died 
fuddenly,  or  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  hours 
after  the  operation. 

If  conjecture  may  at  any  time  be  in- 
dulged, and  propofals  for  innovation 
mentioned,  it  mull  furely  be  allowable 
in  cafes  hopelefs  as  the  one  we  are  now 
confidering.  If  the  fwelling  in  the 
fpina  bifida  be  produced  by  real  dif- 
eafe  fubfifting  in  the  veffels  of  the  fpinal 
marrow,  or  in  thofe  of  its  membranes,  it 
is  not  probable    that  any  remedy  will 

ever 
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ever  be  discovered  that  will  remove  it  : 
But  if  the  opening  between  the  fpinous 
procefTes  of  the  vertebrae  with  which 
it  is  always  accompanied,  be  not  the 
effect  of  the  difeafe,  as  it  is  common- 
ly fuppofed  to  be,  and  if  the  want  of 
fupport  which  this  deficiency  of  bone 
mult  create  to  the  membranes  of  the-  fpi- 
nal  marrow  be  the  caufe  of  ferous  effu- 
sions within  thefe  membranes,  might  not 
fome  advantage  be  derived  from  apply- 
ing  a  ligature  round  the  bafe  of  the  tu- 
mor, not  merely  with  a  view  to  remove 
it,  but  alfo  to  draw  the  bottom  of  the 
cyft  fo  clofely  together  that  it  may  act 
as  a  proper  fupport  to  the  parts  beneath? 
Whether  any  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  it  or  not,  is  no  doubt  very  uncer- 
tain :  But  in  a  difeafe  which  we  know 
will  otherwife  terminate  fatally,  we  are 
warranted  in  propofing  whatever  can  af- 
ford even  the  fmallefl  chance  of  fafety; 
fo  that  I  mean  to  attempt  it  in  the  firfl 
cafe  of  this  kind  that  falls  under  my 
care.  After  applying  a  ligature  as  clofe- 
Vql.  -V.  K  k  ly 
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ly  as  pofllble  to  the  bafe  of  the  tumor, 
and  as  foon  as  the  tumor  itfelf  has  fallen 
off,  I  would  propofe  to  apply  a  firm-fluf- 
fed pad,  fimilar  to  that  of  arupture-trufs, 
to  the  opening  between  the  vertebra?  ; 
and  by  means  of  a  proper  bandage,  to 
fecure  it  with  fuch  a  degree  of  tightnefs 
as  may  ferve  to  fupport  the  parts  with- 
in. 

Whether  or  not  this  method  may  in  any 
cafe  effecl:  a  cure  is  uncertain  \.  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  moft  probable  one  of  pro- 
longing life  :  for  wherever  the  tumor  has 
been  opened,  death  feems  to  have  enfued 
more  by  the  removal  of  fupport  from  the 
contained  parts  than  from  any  other 
caufe.  Now,  no  method  of  treatment 
we  could  advife  would  fo  readily  corn- 
prefs  the  parts  within,  and  at  the  fame 
time  remove  the  tumor.. 

The  tumor  termed  Spina  Bifida  occurs, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  in  different 
parts  of  the  fpine  ;  but  a  fwelling  of  per- 
haps the  fame  nature  is  fometimes  mes 
with  on  different  parts  of  the  head.     A 

tumor 
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tumor  is  obferved  at  birth  \  and  on  exa- 
mination, it  is  found  to  be  formed  by  a 
fluid  lodged  beneath  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  which  have  been  forced  out 
at  fome  unoilirled  part  of  the  fkull.  In 
fome  cafes  the  (welling  remains  ftation- 
ary  for  a  great  length  of  time  -P  but  for 
the  moll  part  it  becomes  quickly  larger^ 
and  at  laft  terminates  in  death.  Hither- 
to the  fame  effect  has  remlted  from  lay- 
ing this  kind  of  tumor  open,  as  was 
mentioned  to  occur  in  cafes  of  Ipina  bi- 
fida. The  patient  has  commonly  died 
in  a  few  hours  after  the  operation, 


§  8.    Of  ScropbuIoUs  Tumors. 

In  a  former  publication^  when  treat-s- 
ing of  the  Scrophulous  Ulcer,  we  offer* 
ed  fome  general  obfervations  upon  fcro~ 
phulous  tumors.  We  fhall  now,  there- 
fore, refer  to  what  was  then  faid^  and  at 
prefent  advert  to  the  method  of  treating 
them*  It  is  not  the  cure  of  the  fcrophu-? 
K  k  2  lous 
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lous  constitution  which  we  mean  to  con- 
fider  :  This  fubjecl:  belongs  more  to  the 
province  of  medicine. 

The  firft  queftion  that  occurs  in  the 
.  chirurgical  treatment   of  a  fcrophulous 
tumor  is,  Whether  we  mould  endeavour 
to  promote  the  fuppuration  of  it  or  not, 
by  means  of  poultices  and  other  external 
applications  ?    For  a  confiderable  time  I 
adopted  this  practice  in  the  freefl  man- 
ner of  applying  warm   poultices  and  fo- 
mentations to  every  tumor  of  this  kind} 
but  by  experience  I  was  at  laft  convin- 
ced of  its  inefficacy.     Nay,  I  now  think 
that  it  often  does  harm  :  for  fcrophulous 
tumors  being  formed  of  matter  which  is 
not  convertible  into  pus,  poultices  and 
other  warm  applications  have  little  efFecT; 
in  bringing  them  forward  ;    and  when 
long  ufed,  they  weaken  and  relax  the 
parts  fo  much,  that  the  fores  which  en- 
fue  are  more  difficult  of  cure  than  when 
poultices  are  not  employed.      In  every 
fcrophulous  fore,  the  parts  are  apt  to  re- 
main long  foft  and  fpongy,  by  which 

they 
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they  are  prevented  from  healing.  The 
effect  of  thefe  emollient  relaxing  appli- 
cations is  to  increafe  this  tendency  to 
feftnefs  to  a  degree  which  often  proves 
prejudicial. 

As  I  know  of  no  application  which  in 
the  real  fcrophulous  tumor  ever  proves 
ufeful,  either  in  retarding  its  progrefs  or 
in  bringing  it  forward,  I  now  advife  even 
every  covering  to  be  laid  ajide?  unlefs 
the  patient  wifhes  to  prevent  the  fwel- 
ling  from  being  feen  5  in  which  cafe  he 
is  defired  to  cover  it  in  the  manner  that 
Is  molt  agreeable  to  himfelf.  But  as  I 
do  not  obferve  that  expofure  to  the  air 
does  harm,  and  as  in  fome  cafes  I  have 
thought  that  this  expofure  of  the  tumor 
renders  the  fubfequent  fores  more  eafy 
to  cure,  I  would  prefer  this  mode  of 
treatment  whenever  it  can  be  done  with 
propriety.  Even  the  external  applica- 
tion of  hemlock,  wmich  in  the  form  of 
poultices  is  often  advifed  in  fcrophulous 
tumors  as  a  difcutient,  mould  be  laid 
;iiide8  In  fcrophulous  fores,  I  have  ob- 
K  k  3  ferved 
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ferved  fome  advantage  derived  both 
from  the  internal  exhibition  and  out- 
\yard  application  of  hemlock  :  but  al- 
though I  have  often  known  it  ufed  in 
tumors  of  this  kind,  I  cannot  fay  that  it 
was  ever  productive  of  any  benefit.  The 
only  remedy  I  have  ever  known  to  act 
with  any  apparent  efficacy  in  prevent- 
ing fcrophulous  tumors  from  coming 
forward,  has  been  a  long  continued  ufe 
of  the  cold  bath,  particularly  of  fea-ba- 
thing,  and  of  mineral  waters,  efpecially 
thofe  of  Moffat  :  but  in  order  to  produce 
any  effect,  they  mould  be  begun  early  in 
the  difeafe,  while  the  tumors  are  fmall, 
and  long  perfifted  in.  Indeed,  as  foon  as 
it  becomes  fufficiently  obvious  that  a  pa- 
tient is  attacked  with  fcrophula,  I  would 
advife  him,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  to 
refort  to  fuch  a  fltuation  where  one  or 
other  of  thefe  remedies  can  be  employ- 
ed with  perhaps  little  interruption  for 
feveral  years  together.  In  what  man- 
ner the  drinking  of  thefe  mineral  waters, 
or  even  of  fea-water,  operates  in  prevent- 
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Ing  the  formation  ef  tumors  in  'fbrophu- 
lous  patients,  will  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine :  But  it  feems  to  be  probable,  that 
cold  bathing  proves  chiefly  ufeful  by  in- 
vigorating the  fyftem  at  large,  and  parti- 
cularly the  lymphatic  fyftem,  which  in 
fcrophula  appears.to  be  remarkably  weak 
and  relaxed. 

The  next  queflion  to  be  determined 
with  refpedt  to  fcrophulous  tumors  is, 
when  tliey  have  become  foft  and  even 
Full  of  matter,  whether  they  mould  be 
opeTied,  or  allowed  to  burfl  of  them- 
fclves  ?  This  mould  m  a  great  meafure 
be  determined  by  their  Situation.  When 
they  are  feated  upon  any  of  the  large 
joints,  or  upon  the  cavities  of  the  thorax 
©r  abdomen,  as  there  might  be  a  rifk  of 
the  matter  burfting  into  them,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  difcharged  by  a  free 
opening  made  with  a  lancet  or  fcalpel ; 
or  in  very  large  collections,  where  it 
might  prove  hurtful  to  expofe  the  cavity 
«f  an  extenfive  abfcefs  to  the  air,  it  may 
%e  done  with  more  fafety  with. a  trocar, 
Kk  4  or 
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or  by  pailing  a  feton  or  cord  through  it. 
But  where  the  tumors  are  fo  fituated 
that  no  harm  can  arife  from  the  matter 
remaining  in  them,  it  is  better  that  they 
mould  be  allowed  to  break  of  themfelves : 
for  even  when  they  arc  managed  in  the 
moil:  judicious  manner,  the  fores  which 
enfue  will  prove  tedious  and  difficult  to 
cure,  while  a  fear  will  be  the  confe- 
quence  whether  the  tumor  has  been 
opened  or  not ;  and  the  patient  and  his 
friends,  from  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  difeafe,  as  well  as  from  other  mo- 
tives, are  apt  to  blame  any  opening  that 
is  made,  as  the  caufe  either  of  a  tedious 
cure  or  of  an  unfeemly  mark.  As  an 
additional  reafon  for  this  practice,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  fores  which 
enfue  from  fcrophulous  tumors  will  for 
the  moil  part  heal  more  kindly  when  al- 
lowed Ito  buril  than  when  they  are  open- 
ed. 

I  have  only  to  obierve  farther,  that  tu- 
mors of  a  fcrupulous  nature  are  fome- 
limes  met  with,  which  from  inadvert- 
ency 
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ency  are  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  thofe  of 
the  real  fcirrhous  kind.  And  there  is 
caufe  to  fufpeel:  that  miftakes  of  this  kind 
have  tended  to  raife  the  reputation  of 
different  medicines,  particularly  of  cicuta, 
as  well  as  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  ex- 
tirpation of  tumors,  which  ought  not  to 
have  been  touched.  When  fcrophulous 
tumors  are  deeply  feated,  they  have  com- 
monly a  degree  of  rlrmnefs  which  they 
do  not  poiTefs  in  the  more  external  parts ; 
and  when  they  are  in  a  fufpicious  litua- 
tion,  as  in  the  glandular  part  of  a  wo- 
man's breaft,  they  are  apt  to  be  miftaken 
on  a  flight  examination  for  fwellings  of 
a  bad  nature.  But  a  moderate  degree  of 
attention  will  always  prevent  miftakes  of 
this  kind :  Even  the  firmeft  kind  of  the 
fcrophulous  tumor  is  foft  and  com- 
preihble  when  compared  with  the  real 
fcirrhus  :  It  is  always  of  a  fmooth  equal 
furface;  it  is  feldom  in  its  early  ftages 
attended  with  pain ;  and  for  the  moll 
part  fimilar  afFeclions  appear  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  j  whereas  the  real  fcir- 
rhus 
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Thus  is  always  fomewhat  unequal  or 
knotty :  Although  it  does  not  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  become  uniformly  pain- 
ful, a  flinging  difagreeable  pain  is  com- 
monly felt  in  it  from  time  to  time,  even 
.from  its  flrft  appearance ;  and  it  is  not 
jieccfTarily  connected  with  fymptoms  of 
fcrophula. 


§  9.  Of  the  Br&ncbocek. 

Every  tumor  of  an  indolent  nature 
occupying  the  fore-part  of  the  neck,  is  in 
/jommon  practice  termed  a  Bronchocele. 
In  the  Englifh  language  we  have  no  pre- 
cife  denomination  for  it.  In  French 
*his  difeafe  is  termed  Goitre. 

Swellings  in  this  fituation  would  with 
more  propriety  be  termed  Tracheacelae  : 
But  with  a  view  to  prevent  confufion^ 
we  think  it  better  to  retain  that  appella- 
tion under  which  they  have  commonly 
been  defcribed. 

Authors  mention  different  difeafes  un- 
der 
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der  this  denomination:  Some  contend1- 
ing,  that  the  term  Bronchocele  mould 
be  confined  to  one  variety  of  tumor  ;  and 
others,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  fwellings 
of  very  different  kinds.  Difputes  of  this 
nature,  however,  anfwer  no  good  pur- 
pofe ;  and  as  practical  obfervations  are 
the  chief  objects  of  this  work,  I  think  it 
better  to  mention  the  varieties  of  the  dif- 
eafe,  which  I  have  either  feen,  or  which 
have  been  accurately  defcribed  by  au- 
thors, with  the  treatment  fuited  to  each, 
tha^i  to  enter  the  lifts  of  controverfy  up- 
on this  fubject. 

1.  The  fore-part  of  the  neck,  like  every 
part  of  the  body  fupplied  with  large 
arteries,  is  liable  to  fwellings  of  the 
aneurifmal  kind.  They  do  not  fre- 
quently occur  in  this  fituation,  but  in- 
stances of  them  are  fometimes  met 
with. 

This  variety  of  the  difeafe  may  be  di„ 
ftinguifhed  by  all  the  ordinary  fymptoms 
pf  aneurifm  :  By  its  appearing  fuddenly 
^fter  feme  violent  exertion,  particularly 

in 
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in  coughing  or  laughing ;  by  its  being 
foft  and  compreflible  from  the  firft ;  by 
the  tumor  being  at  firffc  feated  directly 
on  the  courfe  of  one  of  the  carotid  arte^ 
ries ;  by  the  pulfe  in  the  advanced  ftages 
of  the  difeafe  being  evidently  affected  by 
it,  fo  as  to  become  intermittent :  and  by 
a  ftrong  pulfation  being  difcovered  thro' 
the  whole  extent  of  the  tumor. 

2.  Encyfled  tumors,  particularly  thofe 
of  the  melicerous  kind,  are  frequently 
met  with  on  the  courfe  of  the  trachea. 
They  are  characterifed  by  the  fame  fymp- 
toms  in  this  iituation  by  which  they  are 
marked  in  other  parts  of  the  body :  They 
are  foft  and  compreflible  ;  the  fluctua- 
tion of  a  fluid  is  evident  upon  preflure  ; 
although  they  are  always  fmall  at  firft, 
they  frequently  become  fo  extenfive,  as 
to  extend  from  one  ear  to  another  3  and 
the  ikin  ufually  retains  its  natural  ap- 
pearance to  the  laft.  The  feat  of  this 
variety  of  the  difeafe  is  evidently  in  the 
cellular  membrane. 

5.  Inflances  have  occurred  of  tumors 

form- 
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forming  in  this  fituation,  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  trachea  being  forced 
out  between  two  of  the  cartilages  by  vio- 
lent fits  of  fneezing,  coughing,,  or  laugh- 
ing. In  this  cafe  the  fwelling  will  at 
firft  be  fmall  3  and  although,  ibft  and  com- 
preflible,  no  fluctuation  will  be  perceived 
in  it. 

4.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck 
have  in  fome  cafes  of  fcrophula  become 
fo  fwelled,  as  to  produce  tumors  of  con- 
fiderable  magnitude  over  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  trachea.-  They  are  diftin- 
guimed  by  the  fymptoms  which  ufually 
accompany  fcrophulous  fwellings. 

5.  The  thyroid  gland  has  in  fome  in- 
fiances  been  known  to  fwell  to  a  great 
bulk,  fo  as  to  induce  tumors  of  an  enor- 
mous fize,  extending  from  each  fide  of 
the  trachea  to  the  angle  of  the  corre- 
{ponding  jaw.  In  this  variety  of  the 
difeafe,  the  fwelling  is  at  firft  foft;  but 
no  fluctuation  is  perceived  in  it :  the  fkin 
retains  its  natural  appearance;  and  no 
pain  takes  place  in  it :    But  as  the  tumor 

3  ad- 
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advances  in  fize,  it  becomes  unequally 
hard  ',  being  firm  or  elaftic  in  fome  parts, 
and  perfectly  foft  in  others :  The  (kin 
acquires  a  copper  colour,  and  the  veins 
of  the  neck  become  varicofe  ;  and  in  this 
ftate  of  the  difeafe  the  face  becomes 
flufhed,  and  the  patient  complains  of  fre- 
quent head-achs,  as  well  as  of  flinging 
pains  through  the  body  of  the  tumor. 

This  is  mentioned  by  authors  as  that 
variety  of  the  difeafe  which  occurs  fo 
frequently  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps  and  other  mountainous  countries, 
and  which  in  general  is  iuppofed  to  ori- 
ginate from  the  ufe  of  fnow-water. 

6.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
thofe  varieties  of  bronchocele  which  oc- 
cur in  other  kingdoms,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe,  that  in  this  country  it  does  not 
fo  frequently  proceed  from  fwellings  of 
the  thyroid  gland  as  is  commonly  ima- 
gined. At  lead  in  two  cafes  of  broncho- 
cele, the  only  ones  where  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  difcovering  the  feat  of  the 
difeafe  by   direction,   although  it   was 

4  firmly 
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firmly believed  in  both  of  them  that 
the  fwelling  originated  in  the  thyroid 
gland,  yet  on  laying  the  parts  open  it 
was  found  to  be  much  otherwife.  This 
gland,  inftead  of  being  increafed,  feemed 
evidently  diminifhed  by  the  compreflion 
produced  by  the  tumor  ;  and  the  dwell- 
ing itfelf  was  chiefly  formed  of  a  con- 
denfed  cellular  fubftance,  with  efTufions 
in  different  parts  of  it  of  a  vifcid  brown 
matter.  In  one  cafe  the  tumor  was 
chiefly  fixed  on  one  fide  of  the  neck  ^ 
but  in  the  other  it  occupied  both  fides, 
and  reached  from  one  ear  to  the  other^ 
and  from  the  fternum  to  the  chin.  In 
both  cafes  the  fwelling  fubfifted  for  a 
great  number  of  years ;  and  in  one  of 
them  the  patient  died  at  laft  of  another 
difeafe.  At  firft  they  had  no  other  apr. 
pearance  thaii  might  be  expected  from 
a  natural  increafe  in  the  parts  lying  con- 
tiguous to  the  trachea:  they  were  foft 
and  comprefiible  ;  but  no  fluctuation  was 
perceived  in  them,  and  the  fkin  retained 
its  natural  colour  :  But  as  they  increafed 

in 
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in  fize,  they  likewife  became  firmer  \  for 
although  at  lafl  a  foftnefs,  and  even  a 
fluctuation,  was  difcovered  in  different 
parts  of  them,  yet  the  principal  part  of 
the  tumor  continued  hard,  while  others 
had  a  peculiar  fpringirtefs  or  elafticity, 
Similar  to  that  of  a  tin  canifier :  The 
veins  on  the  furface  of  the  tumors  be- 
came turgid  j  and  the  face  of  a  livid  co- 
lour, evidently  from  the  blood  being  im- 
peded in  its  courfe  from  the  head.  In 
one  cafe,  the  patient  complained  of  much 
giddinefs  :  in  both,  the  breathing  was 
much  obftru&ed  \  and  the  patient,  who 
died  of  the  difeafe,  feemed  to  fufFer  chief- 
ly from  this  circumftance. 

Thefe  are  the  varieties  of  bronchocele, 
for  which  one  method  of  treatment  can- 
not be  applicable.  And  hence  appears 
the  abfurdity  of  fpecifics  for  this  difeafe, 
fuch  as  calcined  egg-mells,  propofed  and 
recommended  by  authors  :  for  although 
a  medicine  may  be  ufeful  in  one,  yet  it 
cannot  prove  fo  in  all  the  varieties  of 
it. 

In 
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Iii  the  aneurifmal  bronchocele,  the 
treatment  fuited  to  aneurifm  in  general 
mull  be  obferved.  To  fecure  either  of  the 
carotid  arteries  with  a  ligature,  will  no 
doubt  be  confidered  as  a  hazardous  ope- 
ration: But  here  there  is  no  alternative  -9 
whether  it  be  a  true  or  a  falfe  aneurifm, 
death  will  enfue  if  it  be  not  prevented 
by  this  operation.  This  chance,  there- 
fore, ought  always  to  be  given;  as  in  o- 
ther  cafes  of  aneurifm  the  artery  mould 
be  tied  both  above  and  below  the  affect- 
ed part* 

In  cafes  of  bronchocele  produced  by 
encyfted  tumors  upon  the  trachea^  what 
we  have  faid  upon  the  treatment  of  thefe 
tumors  in  general  will  prove  applicable* 
While  they  are  fmall,  the  cyfts  with  their 
contents  may  be  removed  in  the  manner 
we  have  mentioned:  And  even  in  the 
mofl  enlarged  flate  of  them,  we  need  not 
defpair  of  being  able  to  afford  effectual 
relief.  When  they  are  of  the  fleatoma- 
tous  kind,  confirming  of  real  fat,  however 
large  they  may  be,  we  may  with  pro- 

Vol.V,  L  1  priety 
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priety  attempt  to  remove  them :  for  in 
almoft  every  inftance,  the  connection  of 
tumors  of  this  defcription  with  the  con- 
tiguous parts  is  fo  flight,  that  they  are 
removed  with  eafe.  The  vefTels  on  the 
furface  of  the  tumor  may  be  enlarged; 
but  thefe  will  be  chiefly  veins,  and  they 
may  be  eafily  avoided.  In  tumors  con- 
iifting  entirely  of  fat,  I  have  never  fecn 
any  of  the  arteries  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to 
be  productive  of  any  difturbanee  ;  they 
are  always  fmall,  and  are  eafily  fecured 
by  compreflion  when  they  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  ligatures. 

When,  again,  the  contents  of  the  fwell- 
ing  are  fluid,  they  may  be  difcharged  ei- 
ther by  an  incifion  with  a  fcalpel,  or  by 
palling  a  feton  or  cord  through  thecyft; 
and  when  the  contained  matter  is  of  a 
pultaceous  confluence,  forming  what  is 
termed  an  Atheroma,  it  mult  be  difchar- 
ged by  a  large  opening  in  the  moft  de- 
pending part  of  the  tumor. 

Where  the  tumor  is  formed  by  a  her- 
nia of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tra- 
chea. 
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chea,  gentle  compreffion  is  the  only  re- 
medy to  be  depended  on ;  and  all  fuch 
exertions  fhould  be  avoided  as  might 
have  any  influence  in  producing  it  ;  par- 
ticularly violent  laughter,  fncezing, 
coughing,  and  crying.  In  fcrophulous 
iVellings  of  this  kind,  we  mufl  depend 
chiefly  on  thofe  remedies  which  prove 
moll  ufeful  in  other  fcrophulous  affec- 
tions :  and  with  a  view  to  remove  the 
compreilion  produced  upon  the  trachea, 
as  well  as  upon  the  veins  returning  from- 
the  head,  the  contents  of  the  tumors 
fhould  be  difcharged  as  foon  as  they  are 
found  to  be  in  any  degree  fluid. 

In  that  variety  of  the  difeafe  which 
originates  from  a  tumefaction  of  the  thy- 
roid gland,  frequent  frictions  prove  ufe- 
ful, particularly  when  employed  early,  be- 
fore the  fwelling  has  become  large  3  and 
faponaceous  and  mercurial  plafters  have 
in  fome  cafes  appeared  to  prove  fervice- 
able.  Practitioners,  however,  are  feldom 
eonfulted  in  that  ftage  of  the  difeafe  in 
which  remedies  of  this  kind  may  be  ufe- 
Ll  2 
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fully  applied:  For  as  the  fwelling  does  not 
often  occafion  uneafinefs  at  firfi,  it  is  fel- 
dom  mentioned  by  the  patient  till  it  has 
fubfifted  for  fome  time.  In  the  enlarged 
ilate  of  this  gland,  I  do  not  fuppofe  that 
any  remedy  will  ever  be  found  powerful 
enough  to  difcufs  it :  fo  that  the  only 
queftions  we  have  to  determine  are,  Whe- 
ther or  not  we  fhould  attempt  to  remove 
the  tumor  by  an  operation?  and  whether 
it  mould  be  done  with  cauftic  or  the 
fcalpel  ? 

We  know  that  this  gland  is  very  plen- 
tifully fupplied  with  blood,  and  that  the 
arteries  which  belong  to  it  are  ufually 
much  enlarged  in  the  difeafe  wre  are  now 
eonfidering.  This,  together  with  the  con- 
tiguity of  the  thyroid  gland  to  the  carotid 
arteries,  which  in  this  enlarged  Hate  of 
that  gland  are  even  apt  to  be  comprefTed 
by  it,  renders  the  extirpation  of  it  in  an 
advanced  period  of  the  difeafe  extremely 
hazardous.  For  the  arteries  are  of  fuch 
a  magnitude  as  to  pour  out  a  great  deal 
of  blood  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time;  while 

they 
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they  lie  at  fuch  a  depth  in  this  enlarged 
flate  of  the  parts,  that  they  cannot  be 
eafily  laid  hold  of  with  ligatures,  nor  can 
much  compreflion  be  applied  to  them 
from  their  fituation  ,  with  refpecl:  to  the 
trachea.  I  therefore  conclude,  that 
when  tumors  of  this  defcription  have  ac- 
quired any  confiderable  bulk,  it  would 
not  be  advifable  to  run  the  hazard  of  at- 
tempting  to  remove  them  with  the  knife5 
and  that  the  patient  mould  rather  truft 
to  the'treatment  ufually  employed  in  fuch 
cafes  for  palliating  the  fymptoms  as  they 
occur*.  And  although  we  are  informed, 
L  1  3  that 

*  Mr  Gooch  relates  a  cafe,  where,  in  an  attempt  to  re« 
move  a  bronchocele  by  excifion,  fuch  profufe  hemor- 
rhagy  took  place,  that  the  operator,  although  very  intre- 
pid, was  obliged  to  defift  before  the  operation  was  half 
iinifhed.  No  means  that  were  employed  could  put  a 
total  flop  to  the  blood ;  and  the  patient  died  in  lefs  than 
9  week.    . 

Another  cafe  had  very  nearly  terminated  fatally;  and 
the  patient's  life  was  only  preferved  by  having  a  fuccef= 
(ion  of  perfons  to  keep  a  conftant  preflure  upon  the 
bleeding  veflels  day  and  night  for  near  a  week,  with  their 
fingers  on  proper  compreffes,  after  the  operator  had 

been 
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that  in  this  fituation  the  potential,  and 
even  the  actual  cauteries  have  been  em- 
ployed with  advantage,  yet  the  pra&ice 
has  not  become  fo  general  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  it  has  ever  been  fuccefsful; 
nor  can  we,  from  what  we  have  learned, 
prefume  to  recommend  it  in  any  ft  age 
of  this  diforder. 

But  although  the  reafons  we  have  men- 
tioned appear  to  be  fufBcient  for  deter- 
ring us  from  attempting  the  removal  of 
thefe  tumors  in  any  way  when  they  axe 
much  enlarged;  yet,  while  the  gland  is 
not  much  increafed;  when  frictions  and 
other  remedies  fail  ;  and  when  the  dif- 
eafe  is  continuing  to  advance;  I  think 
any  practitioner  would  be  warranted  in 
adviling  it  to  be  removed  by  excifion  : 
for  in  this  early  period  of  the  difeafe,  the 
difficulty  of  fecuring  the  arteries  with  li- 
gatures will  be  much  lefs  than  it  is  found 
to  be  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of  it : 

at 

been  repeatedly  difappointed  in  the  ufe  of  the  needle 
and  ligature — Vide  Gooch's  Medical  and  Chirurgica| 
Observations,  p.  136. 
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at  leafl  the  rifk  occurring  from  this  will  be 
inconiiderable,  when  compared  with  that 
which  will  probably  enfue  from  the  tu- 
mor being  allowed  to  remain. 

In  the  fixth  and  lafl  variety  of  the  di£ 
eafe  which  we  have  mentioned,  frictions 
with  mercurial  ointment  have  in  the 
firfl  flages  of  it  appeared  to  prove  fer* 
viceable.  And  in  one  cafe  the  progrefs 
of  the  tumor  was  evidently  retarded  by 
repeated  blifters >  but  the'patient  going  to 
a  diflance,  they  were  neglected,  and  at 
lafl  it  arrived  at  a  very  enormous  fize. 
In  this  flate  I  faw  him  at  the  diflance  of 
feveral  years,  but  I  did  not  learn  in  what 
manner  the  cafe  terminated.  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  think,  however,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fwelling,  both  at  its  com- 
mencement and  in  its  more  advanced 
flages,  that  it  proceeded  from  an  efTufion 
into  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  neck, 
attended  with  that  condenfed  ftate  of 
this  fubflance  which  was  difcovered  by 
difTection  in  the  two  cafes  mentioned 
above. 

h  1  4  But 
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Bat  however  ferviceable  blifters,  as 
well  as  other  remedies,  might  prove  in 
the  early  ftages  of  the  difeafe,  no  ad~ 
vantage  can  be  expected  from  them  when, 
the  tumor  has  acquired  any  great  bulk. 
In  this  fituation  palliatives  only  mould 
be  employed  \  for  the  bafis  of  thefwell- 
ing  ufually  runs  fo  deep,  that  it  could 
not  be  removed  but  with  the  utmoft  ha- 
zard ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
advantage  would  be  derived  from  laying 
it  open ;  for,  a  conhderable  part  of  it 
being  firm  and  folid,  the  fize  of  the  tu- 
mor would  not  be  much  dimimfhed  by 
the  difcharge  which  might  be  procured, 
while  the  fore  that  would  enfue  might 
degenerate  into  cancer. 


§  10.  Of  Navi  Matemi. 

By  Naevi  Materni  are  meant  thofe 
marks  which  we  frequently  find  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  at  birth ;  and 
which  are  fuppofed  to  originate  from  im- 

preflions 
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prefiions  made  on  the  mind  of  the  mo- 
ther during  pregnancy.  They  are  of  va- 
rious forms,  being  frequently  found  to 
refemble  rtrawberries  and  cherries,  Tnd 
mother  inftances  grapes,  figs,  pears,  See. 
Their  colour  is  various  \  but  for  the  mo  ft 
part  they  are  of  a  deep  red,  refembling 
the  colour  of  claret  or  red  port. 

Many  of  thefe  marks  are  perfectly  flat, 
and  never  rife  above  the  level  of  the 
fkin  ;  and  as  they  are  not  painful,  they 
never  in  this  ftate  become  the  objects  of 
furgecy.  But  in  fome  cafes  they  appear 
from  the  firft  in  the  form  of  fmall  pro- 
tuberances, which  frequently  increafe  fo 
quickly  as  to  arrive  at  great  degrees  of 
bulk  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months.  I 
once  faw  a  tumor  of  this  kind  in  a  child 
of  a  year  old  of  the  fize  of  a  goofe's  egg, 
which  at  birth  was  not  larger  than  a 
pea.  ■  ,. 

No  fluctuation  is   difcovered  in  thefe 
tumors  -y  on  the  contrary,  they  feel  to  be 
firm  and  flefhy.      In  fome  cafes  they  are 
pendulous,  and  hang  by  flender  attach- 
ments 
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ments  to  the  contiguous  parts ;  but  for 
the  moft  part  they  are  fixed  by  broad 
cxtenfive  bafes. 

Various  remedies  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  removal  of  thefe  excrefen- 
ces  j  and  in  ancient  times  different  charms 
were  propofed  for  them.  The  myftery 
proceeding  from  this  is  perhaps  one  rea- 
fon  of  the  general  averfion  which  flill 
prevails  againft  any  attempt  being  made 
to  remove  them.  But  fo  far  as  I  have 
feen,  no  greater  danger  attends  the  re- 
moval of  thefe  fwellings  than  the  extir- 
pation of  any  other  tumor  of  the  farco- 
matous  kind.  They  are  fupplied  indeed 
more  plentifully  than  other  tumors  with 
blood :  for  in  many  inftances  they  ap- 
pear to  be  entirely  formed  by  a  congeries 
of  fmall  blood-vefTels  ',  but  the  arteries 
which  go  to  them  are  in  general  eafily- 
fecured  with  ligatures.  It  is  proper^ 
however,  to  remark,  that  the  operation 
ihould  never  be  long  delayed  :  for  as  the 
iize  of  the  veffels  depends  upon  that  of 
the  tumor,  they  fometimes  become  fo 
i  arge! 
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large  as  to  throw  out  a  good  deal  of 
blood  before  they  can  be  fecured  -?  fa 
that  the  operation  fhould  always  be  pro- 
pofed  as  foon  as  it  is  obferved  that  the 
tumor,  inflead  of  remaining  ftationarys 
acquires  a  greater  bulk. 

The  operation  is  of  a  very  limple  na- 
ture. The  tumor,  with  all  the  difcolour- 
ed  fkin,  is  to  be  differed  off  with  a  fcal- 
pel;  and  the  arteries  being  fecured,  the 
edges  of  the  remaining  fkin  mould  be 
drawn  together,  and  kept  in  this  fitua- 
tion  either  with  adhefive  plafters  or  fu- 
tures :  Or,  when  they  cannot  be  drawn 
completely  together,  they  may  at  leaft 
be  made  to  cover  a  considerable  part  of 
the  fore  3  by  which  the  cure  will  be  much 
fhortened,  and  the  cicatrix  lefTened.  In 
this  cafe,  that  part  of  the  fore  which  is 
left  uncovered  muft  be  treated  like  a 
wound  from  any  other  caufe. 

It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  mention, 
that  where  the  tumor  is  pendulous,  and 
connected  to  the  parts  beneath  by  a  nar- 
row neck  only,  it  mould  be  removed  by 

tying 
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tying  a  ligature  round  it  of  a  degree  of 
tightnefs  fufRcient  for  putting  an  imme- 
diate ftop  to  the  circulation  through  the 
whole  of  it. 


§  ii.    Of  Warts. 

Warts  are  indolent,  fmall,  hard,  co- 
lourlefs  excrefcences,  which  appear  on 
different  parts  of  the  body,  but  chiefly 
on  the  fingers  and  hands.  They  take 
their  rife  from  the  cutis  and  cuticle. 
They  occur  at  every  period  of  life,  but 
more  frequently  in  infancy  than  in  old 
age. 

When  from  their  fize  or  fituation  warts 
do  not  prove  troublefome,  they  mould 
not  be  touched  ;  for  generally  in  courfe 
of  time  they  either  fall  off  or  wafle  gra- 
dually away.  But  fometimes  warts  are 
fo  large  and  fo  fituated  that  we  are  un- 
der the  neceflity  of  employing  means  for 
removing  them. 

When  they  are  pendulous,  and  have 

narrow 
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narrow  necks,  the  eafieft  method  of  ta- 
king them  away  is  with  ligatures  :  for 
this  purpofe  a  hair  is  fometimes  ufed, 
but  a  fine  thread  is  preferable.  But 
when  their  bafes  are  broad,  we  remove 
them  either  with  the  fcalpel  or  with  ef- 
charotic  applications.  There  are  few 
patients,  however,  who  will  fubmit  to  the 
fcalpel  p  and  as  we  feldom  fail  with  ef~ 
charotics,  they  are  generally  employ- 
ed. 

The  lunar  cauftic,  or  lapis  infernalis, 
are  the  flrongefl  applications  of  this 
kind  \  but  warts  commonly  become  ve- 
ry painful  after  being  two  or  three  times 
rubbed  with  them.  The  fame  objection 
takes  place  to  a  folution  of  quickfilver 
in  aquafortis,  otherwife  it  proves  a  very 
powerful  efcharotic.  Mercury  diflblved 
in  an  equal  quantity,  or  even  in  double 
its  weight,  of  ftrong  fpirit  of  nitre,  is  a 
remedy  that  will  not  fail  in  removing 
warts  of  every  kind  \  but  as  it  is  apt  to 
fpread,  it  mould  be  ufed  with  much 
caution.  Pulvis  fabinae  being  daily  ap- 
plied 
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plied  to  warts,  will  for  the  mod  part  re- 
move them  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three 
weeks ;  but  this  likewife  is  apt  to  induce 
inflammation.  The  beft  application  I 
have  tried  is  crude  fal  ammoniac :  It  ads 
flowly,  but  induces  neither  inflammation 
nor  pain ;  and  excepting  in  the  very 
harder  kinds  of  warts,  it  feldom  fails  in 
removing  them.  They  ihould  be  well 
rubbed  two  or  three  times  daily  with  a 
piece  of  the  fait  previoufly  moiftened  in 
water.  Liquified  fait  of  tartar  fome- 
times  anfwers  the  purpofe ;  and  I  have 
known  fpirit  of  hartfhorn  prove  fuccefs- 
ful. 

Warts  frequently  appear  upon  the  pe- 
nis as  a  fymptom  in  venereal  affections ; 
and  as  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame  nature 
with  thofe  we  have  been  confidering,  the 
fame  method  of  treatment  will  apply  to 
them.  In  general,  the  tendency  in  the 
fyftem  to  produce  them  does  not  conti- 
nue long;  and  if  the  parts  be  kept  clean, 
they  will  at  laft  begin  to  decay,  and  go 
entirely  off  whether  any  application  be 

made 
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Snade  to  them  or  not.     But  as  patients 
are  always  anxious  to  get  free  of  them, 
practitioners  are  often  induced  to  make 
trial  of  remedies  which  mould  be  avoid- 
ed :  For  till  this  tendency  to  their  for- 
mation is  removed,  they  rife  almofl  as 
quickly  as  they  are  rubbed  off.     Nor 
has  mercury  any  good  effect  here :  I  have 
known  different  mercurial  courfes  advi- 
fed  for  the  removal  of  warts.;  but  they 
have  never  produced  any  advantage,  and 
they  very  commonly  do  harm.     When 
we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  every  o- 
ther  fymptom  of  the  difeafe  is  eradica- 
ted, the  continuance  of  warts  mould  be 
no  inducement  to  the  exhibition  of  more 
mercury.     When  they  are  tender  on  the 
furface,  and  produce  matter,  as  is  fome- 
times  the  cafe,  warning  them  morning  and 
evening  in  lime-water,  or  in  a  weak  folu- 
tionof  faecharum  faturni,  will  commonly 
remove  this ;  and  at  laft  they  will  difap- 
pear  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned. 
But  when  this  delay  will  not  be  agreed 
to,  one  or  other  of  the  efcharotics  men- 
tioned 
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tioned  above  muft  be  employed;  or  if 
the  patient  confents  to  their  being  remo- 
ved with  the  fcalpel,  the  parts  from 
whence  they  are  cut  may  be  touched 
with  lunar  cauftic,  in  order  to  prevent 
them,  with  as  much  certainty  as  poflible, 
from  returning. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  in  the 
treatment  of  warts  of  every  kind,  we 
mould  be  cautious  in  avoiding  every  ap* 
plication  which  we  have  once  obferved 
to  excite  inflammation  $  for  this  fymp- 
tora,  when  it  arrives  at  any  height,  is 
difficult  to  remove.  For  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  when  a  wart  is  to  be  removed  with 
the  fcalpel,  we  mould  rather  encroach  a 
little  upon  the  found  fkin,  than  run  any 
rifk  of  injuring  the  wart  itfelf,  or  of  lea- 
ving any  part  of  it.  By  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  precaution,  I  have  known 
the  moil  formidable  fymptoms  induced 
by  what  at  firfh  appeared  to  be  fuch  a 
trifling  excrefence,  as  not  to  deferve  no- 
tice. In  one  cafe,  indeed,  fuch  a  pain- 
ful obftinate  fore  enfued  on  the  leg  from 
2  the 
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the  removal  of  a  finall  wart,  that  ampu- 
tation of  the  limb  was  rendered  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  fave  the  life  of  the  pa-» 
tient. 


§  12.  Of  Fle/hy  Excrefences, 

No  part  of  the  body  is  altogether  ex* 
empted  from  the  formation  of  flefhy  tu- 
mors or  excrefences.  They  differ  from 
warts  in  being  fofter,  and  in  their  be- 
ing apt  to  become  large.  They  are  fel- 
dom  painful.  In  general  they  are  fome- 
what  more  red  than  the  fkin  in  natural 
health ;  and  for  the  mofl  part  they 
have  a  firmnefs  of  confidence  refem* 
bling  that  of  the  lips.  When  laid  open^, 
they  have  at  firfl  fight  nearly  the  fame 
appearance  with  a  piece  of  mufcular 
fubftance  newly  divided :  but  on  far- 
ther examination,  no  fibres  can  be  difco-* 
vered  in  them.  They  feem  to  confift 
chiefly  of  cellular  fubftance^  with  agrea$ 

Vol.  V.  M  m 
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proportion  of  blood-vefTels  infinitely  ra- 
mified. 

In  the  treatment  of  thefe  tumors,  no 
external  applications  are  found  to  have 
any  good  effecl.  Efcharotics  have  fome- 
times  been  employed  for  removing  them; 
but  they  feldom  prove  effectual,  and  they 
are  very  apt  to  irritate  and  excite  in- 
flammation. Whenever  it  is  determined, 
therefore,  to  remove  a  tumor  of  this 
kind,  it  mould  either  be  done  with  a  li- 
gature or  with  the  fcalpel.  When  the 
neck  is  narrow,  the  method  by  ligature 
fhould  be  preferred  j  but  when  the  at- 
tachment to  the  parts  beneath  is  broad, 
this  is  inadmiffible.  When  the  fcalpel  is 
employed,  care  mould  be  taken  that  no 
part  of  the  tumor  be  left ;  and  the  edges 
of  the  divided  fkin  fhould  be  drawn  fo 
together,  as  to  cover  as  much  of  the  re- 
maining fore  as  can  with  propriety  be 
done.  When  any  part  of  it  does  not 
heal  by  the  fir  ft  intention,  it  mufl  be 
treated  like  a  wound  produced  in  any 
other  manner. 

S  n>  of 
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§  l3°  Of  Corns. 

Corns  are  fmall  hard  tubercles,  which 
occur  on  different  parts  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly on  the  toes  and  foles  of  the  feet.* 
In  fome  cafes  they  appear  to  be  of  a  hor- 
ny inorganic  nature  :  But  in  others,  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  fupplied  both  with 
blood-veffels  and  nerves,  from  their  be- 
ing  painfulj  and  difcharging  blood  on 
being  cut.  For  the  mo  ft  part  they  are 
feated  in  the  fkin :  but  in  fome  inflances 
they  pafs  to  fuch  a  depth  as  to  reach  the 
periofteum ;  by  which  much  pain  and 
fwelling  are  apt  to  occur  011  the  conti- 
guous parts.  This  is  more  efpecially  apt 
to  happen  when  they  are  feated  upon 
any  of  the  joints,  or  upon  parts  thinly 
covered  with  flefh. 

The  bert  preventative  of  corns,  is  the 
wearing  of  wideihoes,  and  avoiding  every 
kind  of  prefTure  :  and  unlefs  this  be  at- 
tended to,  it  is  impoillble  in  any  cafe  to 
M  m  2  re- 
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remove  them.  Various  remedies  are  re- 
commended for  the  cure  or  removal  of 
corns.  The  mofl  effectual  I  have  ever 
tried,  is  the  paring  off  all  the  inorganic 
part  of  them  after  bathing  for  the  fpace 
of  half  an  hour  or  fo  in  warm  water, 
and  immediately  thereafter  applying* 
over  them  flips  of  foft  leather  fpread  with 
emplaftrum  gummofum.  If  the  foaking 
In  water  and  paring  the  corns  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  this  plafter  be  continued,  the 
corns  will  be  kept  eafy,  and  the  hard 
knots  will  often  feparate  and  fall  out ; 
when,  if  preffure  be  avoided,  the  vacancy 
produced  by  their  removal  will  foon  fill 
up  with  cellular  fubftance,  and  no  return 
of  them  will  be  experienced^ 


§  14.  Of  afwiple  Exoflo/is,  Venereal  Nodes,  and 
Spina  Ventofa. 

An  Exoftofis  is   an  indolent  hard  tu- 
mor originating  from  a  bone.      In  fome 

cafes 
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cafes  it  is  altogether  a  local  affection; 
being  produced  by  a  fuperabundant  cal- 
lus in  fractured  bones;  by  bones  being 
dee'ply  wounded,  or  their  fubftance  ero- 
ded by  an  ulcer.  In  others,  it  appears  as 
the  fymptom  of  fome  general  affection  of 
the  fyflem,  particularly  of  the  lues  ve- 
nerea and  fcrophula.  In  the  firfl  of 
thefe  difeafes,  the  tumor  is  termed  a  Ve- 
nereal Node.  When  it  appears  as  a  fymp- 
tom of  fcrophula,  which  it  frequently 
does,  it  is  ufually  termed  a  Spina  Ventofa. 
Exoftofes,  when  local,  and  proceeding 
from  an  efTu€on  of  ofleous  matter  in  frac- 
tured or  wounded  bones,  are  feldom 
attended  with  pain  \  and  after  arriving 
at  a  certain  fize,  they  commonly  remain 
flationary.  But  when  they  originate 
from  an  internal  caufe,  they  are  com- 
monly  painful  from  the  firfl ;  probably 
from  the  diflention  of  the  periofteum, 
which  being  a  firm  membrane,  and  clofe- 
ly  attached  to  the  bone  beneath,  does 
not  readily  yield  to  the  tumefaction. 
And  in  this  cafe  the  fwelling  continues  to 
M  m  3  advance'* 
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advance,  either  till  it  burfts  into  a  fore, 
or  till  the  difeafe  in  the  conftitution  by 
which  it  was  produced  be  eradicated. 

In  venereal  nodes,  the  periofteum.  is 
often  found  inflamed  and  much  thicken- 
ed ;  and  in  fame  cafes  a  fmall  quantity 
of  a  thin  acrid  ferum  is  effufed  between 
this  membrane  and  the  bones.  Hence, 
in  thofe  cafes,  the  fweiling  in  the  bone 
appears  to  be  much  larger  than  it 
really  is ;  for  on  being  laid  open,  it  is 
often  found  to  be  inconfiderable  when, 
compared  with  the  previous  fize  of  the 
tumor.  This  has  made  fome  fufpecl 
that  the  fweiling  which  we  term  a  Node 
in  lues  venerea,  is  not  originally  an  af- 
fection of  the  bone,  but  a  thickening  of 
the  periofteum,  and  that  the  bone  only 
fufFers  from  its  connection  with  this 
membrane.  There  is  much  reafon,  how- 
ever, to  imagine,  that  the  reverfe  of  this 
is  the  cafe,  and  that  the  bone  is  the  part 
primarily  afTecled.  For  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  it  is  in  the  advanced  Itages 
pf  the  fyphilis  only,  that  the  bones  are 

apt 
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apt  to  be  afTe&ed;  and  even  then,  that  it 
is  the  hardefl  parts  of  them,  fuch  as  the 
fore-part  of  the  tibia  and  the  bones  of 
the  cranium,  which  are  moil  apt  to  fuf- 
fer. 

In  fcrophulous  patients  we  frequently 
find  the  whole  fubfiance  of  a  bone  fwell, 
particularly  the  extremities  of  the  large 
bones  forming  the  joints  of  the  knee, 
ankle,  elbow,  and  wrift.  Various  con- 
jectures are  met  with  in  authors  of  the 
origin  of  the  term  Spina  Ventofa  given 
to  this  fwelling  ',  but  whatever  may  have 
been  the  flrft  caufe  of  it,  or  whether  it 
be  properly  applied  or  not,  we  think  it 
right  to  retain  it,  in  order  to  prevent  that 
confufion  which  is  apt  to  enfue  from  dif- 
ferent names  being  given  to  the  fame 
difeafe. 

In  the  fpina  ventofa  a  pain  is  firfl  dis- 
covered in  the  affected  bone,  and  it  is 
ufually  fo  deeply  feated,  that  the  patient 
is  led  to  think  from  his  feelings,  that  it 
proceeds  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
bone,  This  fometimes  takes  place  for 
M  m  4  feveral 
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feveral  days  before  any  fwelling  is  per- 
ceived; but  for  the  moil  part  a  flight  de- 
gree of  fulnefs  is  obferved  from  the  firft. 
When  this  occurs  in  a  patient  with  other 
fymptoms  of  fcrophula,  and  efpecially 
when  it  fixes  on  any  of  the  large  joints, 
there  will  be  much  caufe  to  fufpecl  the 
nature  of  it.  But  it  often  happens  that 
this  is  the  fir  ft  fymptom  of  fcrophula,  ef- 
pecially when  it  occurs  in  childhood : 
in  which  cafe  both  the  parents  and  fur- 
geon  are  apt  to  fufpeel  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  contufion  or  fprain  }  nor  does  the 
delufion  ceafe  with  the  former,  till  the 
difeafe  becomes  evident  by  breaking  out 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

When  thefe  fwcllings  occur  in  the 
middle  part  of  bones,  as  fometimes 
happens  in  the  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  they  are  apt  to  advance  quickly ; 
and  on  the  foft  parts  burfting  above  them, 
a  thin  ill-conditioned  matter  is  difchar- 
ged,  and  the  bones  are  difcovered  to  be 
carious  on  the  introduction  of  a  probe. 
But  when  the  difeafe  fixes  on  any  qf  the 

large 
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large  joints,  although  it  feldom  fails  to 
terminate  in  a  fore  at  Lift,  yet  it  com- 
monly proceeds  to  this  ftate  in  a  more 
gradual  manner  $  nor  does  any  remedy 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  prevent  the 
progrefs  of  it.  In  this  fituation  it  lays 
the  foundation  of  what  is  ufually  term- 
ed a  White  Swelling;  a  difeafe  we  have 
formerly  confidered-at  full  length  *. 

When  thefe  fwellings  burft  and  termi- 
nate in  fores,  the  foft  fpongy  parts  of  the 
bones  are  found  to  be  diflblvedj  and  on 
the  matter  which  they  produce  being 
difcharged,  the  remaining  cavities  have 
the  appearance  of  being  formed  by  all 
the  interior  parts  of  the  bones  having 
been  fcooped  out,  there  being  nothing 
left  but  a  thin  ofTeous  covering  formed 
of  the  hard  external  lamella  of  the  bone. 
In  this  ftate  of  the  difeafe,  the  appear- 
ances which  the  bone  exhibits  are  very  fi~ 
milar  to  thofe  of  fcrophulous  fores  in  the 
iofter  parts  of  the  body :  And  as  the  fpina 
ventpfa  is  in  one  ftage  of  it,  or  another, 

almofl 
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almoft  always  accompanied  with  other 
fymptoms  of  fcrophula,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  as  was  elfewhere  obferved,  that 
we  mould  conflder  it  entirely  as  a  fcro- 
phulous  affection,  it  being  the  fame  in  the 
bones  what  fcrophula  in  its  more  ufual 
form  is  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

In  the  treatment  of  an  exoftofis,  the 
caufe  by  which  the  tumor  feems  to  have 
been  induced  requires  particular  atten- 
tion. Where  it  is  perfectly  local,  and 
formed  merely  by  an  exuberance  of  cal- 
lus, although  fome  deformity  may  enfue 
from  it,  yet  it  is  feldom  productive  of  fo 
much  pain  or  inconvenience  as  to  in- 
duce the  patient  to  fpeak  of  it.  But 
when  tumors,  even  of  this  local  kind,  be- 
come fo  large  as  to  prove  troublefome  or 
painful,  they  neceflarily  excite  the  atten- 
tion both  of  the  patient  and  practitioner. 
As  they  are  of  a  nature  that  will  not 
yield  to  any  medicine,  we  muft  truft  en- 
tirely, in  thofe  cafes  where  it  is  neceffary 
to  remove  them,  to  a  chirurgical  opera- 
tion. 

The 
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The  patient  being  placed  upon  a  table, 
and  properly  fecured  by  aililtants,  if 
there  be  any  riik  of  contiguous  large  ar- 
teries being  cut,  a  tourniquet  fhould  in 
in  the  firfl  place  be  applied  fo  as  to  com^ 
prefs  them  above  :  An  incifion  mould 
now  be  made  through  the  teguments  co-< 
vering  the  tumor  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
fufficient  freedom  in  the  remaining  fteps 
of  the  operation,  it  mould  not  only  be 
carried  along  the  whole  courfe  of  the 
fwelling,  but  an  inch  or  even  more  pall 
each  end  of  it,  when  it  is  fo  lituated  as  to 
admit  of  it.  The  cut  is  now  to  be  con- 
tinued down  to  the  bone,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  operator  mould  avoid  as 
much  as  poffible  doing  any  injury  to  the 
contiguous  mufcles,  tendons,  veins,  ar- 
teries, and  nerves.  By  a  little  attention 
to  this  part  of  the  operation,  much  di- 
ftrefs  may  be  prevented  3  which  might 
probably  occur  were  it  to  be  done  in  a 
more  hurried  manner. 

On  the  bone  being  laid  bare,  we  are 
#ext  to  determine  on  the  belt  method  of 

re* 
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removing  that  part  of  it  which  forms  the 
tumor  :  and  this  will  depend  upon  the 
fize  of  it.  If  it  is  merely  a  fmall  knob 
that  can  be  admitted  into  the  head  of  a 
trepan,  it  may  be  taken  off  with  that  in- 
strument :  or  if  it  be  too  large  for  this, 
it  may  be  removed  with  a  common  faw; 
and  after  taking  away  any  fpiculae  which 
might  create  irritation,  the  fore  may  be 
treated  like  wounds  produced  in  any  o- 
ther  manner.  The  foft  parts  mould  be 
drawn  over  the  bone,  and  the  edges,  of 
the  fkin  being  laid  together  and  fecure^ 
with  adhefive  plafters,  a  cure  may  pof- 
iibly  be  obtained  by  the  firft  intention. 
In  fome  cafes,  indeed,  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  fmall  exfoliations  taking  place 
from  the  fite  of  the  tumor.  I  know, 
however,  from  experience,  that  it  will 
fometimes  fucceed,  and  therefore  I  would 
always  advife  it  to  be  attempted ;  for 
even  where  fmall  exfoliations  take  place, 
the  pieces  of  bone  will  be  forced  to  the, 
tiirface,   and  may  be  afterwards  takers 

oufi 
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out  long  after  the  cure  of  the  foft  parts 
is  completed. 

An  exoftofis,  however,  is  fometimes 
found  to  furround  a  bone  entirely.  In 
this  cafe  the  treatment  now  advifed  will 
not  apply.  In  this  fituation,  that  portion 
of  the  bone  mufl  be  taken  out  on  which 
the  exofiofis  is  fixed,  when  the  bone  is  of 
fuch  a  length  and  is  fo  fituated  as  to  ad- 
mit of  it :  But  as  this  can  fcarcely  be 
done  in  the  fmall  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  when  any  of  thefe  are  affeded  it 
becomes  neceffary  to  remove  the  difea- 
fed  bone  entirely.  In  a  cafe  of  this  kind 
which  occurred  on  one  of  the  metatarfal 
bones,  and  where  the  exoftofis  furround- 
ed  the  whole  circumference  of  the  bone, 
I  thought  it  better  to  take  out  the  bone 
altogether,  than  to  leave  the  two  ends  of 
it  only.  The  one  operation  was  perform- 
ed with  no  great  difficulty  :  the  other 
would  have  been  much  more  painful  as 
well  as  more  tedious,  and  it  would  not 
have  proved  more  fuccefsful.  For  al- 
though the  part  did  not  fill  up  with  bone, 

it 
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it  became  fufficientry  firm  to  enable  the 
patient  to  walk  as  well  as  he  did  before. 
In  the  long  bones,  however,  of  the 
thighs,  legs,  or  arms,  we  may  fafely  ven- 
ture to  remove  any  portion  of  them  ori 
which  an  exoftofis  is  fixed  :  and  where 
the  conftitution  is  healthy,  we  need  never 
defpair  of  nature  fupplying  the  deficien- 
cy ',  for  inftances  have  been  often  met 
with,  even  of  entire  bones  being  regene- 
rated. When  a  portion  of  bone  is  to  be 
removed,  after  laying  it  freely  bare  by 
an  extenfive  incifion,  a  piece  of  pafte- 
board,  or  a  thin  meet  of  lead,  mould  be 
parTed  beneath  it,  in  order  to  protect  the 
parts  below  from  the  teeth  of  the  faw. 
Where  a  portion  of  the  fibula  or  tibia  is 
to  be  removed,  the  fplint  mufl  be  parTed 
in  between  thefe  bones ;  and  when  either 
of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  affected, 
it  mufl  be  pafled  between  the  radius  and 
ulna.  Different  forms  of  faws  have  been 
employed  for  dividing  the  bone;  but  the 
common  faw  ufed  in  amputations  an- 
fwers  better  perhaps  than  any  other. 

*  When 
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When  the  portion  of  bone  is  removed, 
the  fore  fhould  be  drelfed  with  the  mild- 
eft  applications.;  a  piece  of  foft  lint 
fpread  with  the  common  wax  liniment,, 
or  marely  dipped  in  oil,  mould  be  infert- 
ted  between  the  lips  of  the  wound ;  and 
if  any  thing  be  employed  for  retaining 
them,  it  mould  be  the  many-tailed  ban- 
dage, which  can  be  undone  without  mo- 
ving the  limb.  It  is  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  place  the  limb  in  a  fituation  the 
mofl  favourable  for  the  difcharge  of  mat- 
ter; and  as  the  operator  has  it  commonly 
in  his  power  to  make  the  wound  more 
or  lefs  inclined  to  any  fide  of  a  limb,  this 
circumftance  mould  be  attended  to  in  the 
firfl  part  of  the  operation. 

When  the  operation  has  been  perform- 
ed upon  either  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  or 
fore-arm,  the  remaining  found  bone  will 
always  keep  the  limb  at  its  full  lengthy 
fo  that  there  will  be  little  or  no  rifk  of 
its  becoming  fhorter.  But  when  a  por- 
tion of  a  fingle  bone  is  taken  out,  fome 
attention  is  required  to  prevent  the  limb 

from 
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from  becoming  fhorter  during  the  cure. 
For  this  purpofe  different  machines  have 
been  invented;  but  I  have  never  found 
any  afliflance  of  this  kind  neceifary :  for 
if  the  patient  be  informed  of  the  great 
importance  of  keeping  the  limb  in  a  pro- 
per  pofture,  he  will  give  it  all  the  atten- 
tion that  is  requifite:  andbefides,  much 
inconvenience,  pain,  and  inflammation, 
are  apt  to  enfue  from  any  inftrument  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe,  when  applied 
with  that  tightnefs  that  is  neceffary  for 
keeping  a  limb  in  a  ftate  of  extenfion. 

During  the  cure  of  the  fore,  the  chief 
object  is  to  prevent  matter  from  lodging 
and  palling  between  the  contiguous  found 
parts.  If  this  be  prevented,  and  the  lips 
of  the  wound  kept  open  by  the  eafy 
dreffings  we  have  mentioned,  till  it  fills 
up  with  granulations  from  the  bottom, 
the  reft  will  be  accomplifhed  by  nature 
alone.  Thofe  foft  granulations  which 
at  firfl  occupied  all  the  vacancy  between 
the  ends  of  the  divided  bones  will  foon 
acquire  the  confidence  and  ftrength  of 
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bone  j  and  in  the  courfe  of  a  fhort  time* 
If  the  general  Hate  of  health  continues 
good,  the  limb  will  become  equally  ufe- 
ful  as  it  was  before. 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  dif 
eafe  to  be  feated  in  the  extremities.  But 
tumors  of  this  kind  are  alfo  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  body :  on  different 
parts  of  the  fkull ;  on  the  under-jaw ;  on 
the  ribs  and  clavicles  ;  and  I  once  faw  a 
large  exdftofis  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
fcapula.  But  wherever  they  are  fitua- 
ted,  the  treatment  is  the  fame.  While 
they  give  no  uneafinefs,  nothing  mould 
be  done;  for  they  will  fometimes  conti- 
nue fmall  and  ftationary  for  life  :  But 
when  they  increafe  and  prove  trOuble- 
fome,  the  fooner  they  are  removed  the 
better  5  for  trie  earlier  the  operation  is 
performed,  the  more  eafily  will  it  be 
done. 

In  that  variety  of  exoltofis  termed  a 
Node,  proceeding  from  the  lues  venerea, 
the  firfl  point  to  be  determined  Is  the 
Hate  of  the  fyftem.     The  patient  fhould 
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be  immediately  put  upon  fuch  a  courfe 
of  mercury  as  can  be  depended  upon  for 
the  removal  of  any  infection  he  may  la- 
bour under ;  and  if  the  tumor  in  the 
bone  be  recent,  and  not  far  advanced,  it 
may  be  carried  offby  the  mercury  alone. 
With  a  view,  however,  to  make  the  me- 
dicine as  effectual  as  poffible,  it  mould  be 
thrown  in  as  quickly,  and  in  as  great 
quantities,  as  the  patient  can  bear  :  for 
the  fyftem  being  completely  infected 
with  the  virus  before  nodes  appear,  it  re- 
quires, for  the  moil  part,  a  very  confi- 
fiderable  quantity  of  the  medicine  to 
check  their  progrefs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  mercury  is  gi- 
ven inwardly,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
rub  the  part  itfelf  with  mercurial  oint- 
ment, or  to  keep  it  covered  with  mer- 
curial plafter.  I  have  never  obferved, 
however,  that  any  advantage  is  derived 
from  this ;  and  I  think  it  is  apt  to  do 
harm.  In  tumors  of  this  kind  there  is 
much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  perio- 
fteum  becomes  inflamed  from  the  firft. 
I  In 
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In  different  inftances,  the  inflammation 
has  appeared  to  be  aggravated  both  by 
the  application  of  plafters,  and  by  the 
friction  ufed  with  mercurial  ointment. 
Till  we  know  whether  the  internal  ex- 
hibition of  mercury  is  to  prove  effectual 
or  not,  fbme  mild  fedative  application, 
fuch  as  a  folution  of  faccharum  fatiirni,  or 
the  unguentum  nutritum,  which  is  a  pre- 
paration  of  lead,  mould  only  be  employed. 
Thefe  keep  the  parts  eafy  3  and  by  tend- 
ing to  remove  inflammation,  they  may 
even  have  fome  influence  in  removing  the 
tumof. 

But  if  we  find,  after  there  is  full  evi- 
dence of  the  mercury  having  entered  the 
fyftem,  that  the  local  affection  of  the 
bone  flill  continues  to  advance,  that  the 
tumor  becomes  larger  and  the  pain  more 
fevere,  other  remedies  fliould  be  advifedo 
In  this  fituation,  I  have  fometimes  found 
the  pain  relieved  immediately  by  the 
application  of  feveral  leeches  over  the 
tumor ;  and  the  pain  being  rendered  mo- 
derate, we  are  thereby  enabled  to  delay 
N  n  2  ever" 
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every  otlicr  remedy  till  a  more  complete 
trial  be  given  to  the  mercury.  In  fome 
cafes,  where  leeches  have  failed,  blifters 
applied  directly  upon  the  parts  affected 
have  proved  fuccefsful.  Neither  they 
nor  leeches  can  have  any  influence  on  the 
original  difeafe  :  they  will  not  lefTen  the 
tumor  of  the  bone ;  but  by  leffening  the 
tenfion  of  the  periofleum,  they  will  prove 
more  ufeful  than  perhaps  any  other  re- 
medy we  could  employ. 

Sometimes,  however,  when  thefe  means 
are  too  long  delayed  %  when  the  tumor 
advances  with  more  rapidity  than  ufual ; 
or  when  acrid  matter  is  perhaps  confined 
beneath  the  periofteum;  neither  leeches 
nor  blifters  afford  relief.  In  fuch  cafes, 
an  incifion  made  along  the  courfe  of 
the  tumor  to  the  depth  of  the  bone, 
will  often  give  immediate  eafe.  The 
matter  evacuated  from  thefe  tumors  is 
frequently  a  thin  brown  fanies;  at  other 
time?,  it  is  a  viicid  trnnfparent  mucus. 

In  fome  cafes  the  incifion  heals  kind- 
Iv  bv    common  treatment,    even  when 

the 
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the  tumor  of  the  bone  is  by  no  means  in- 
conliderable.  Healthy  granulations  will 
form,  and  a  cure  of  the  fore  will  be  ac- 
complifhed,  even  before  the  patient  has 
taken  as  much  mercury  as  may  be  judged 
necefTary  for  the  cure  of  the  difeafe.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  tumefaclion  of  the  bone  is 
not  to  be  regarded :  It  may  probably,  in- 
deed, continue  during  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient; but  no  inconveniency  will  after- 
wards enfue  from  it.  So  that  unlefs  it  be 
fo  fituated  as  to  produce  much  deformi- 
ty, it  mould  never  be  touched. 

But,  on  other  occafions,  the  fore,  in- 
flead  of  healing  eafily,  will  remain  ob- 
ftinate,  notwithftanding  all  the  remedies 
that  can  be  employed.  In  fuch  circum- 
flances,  the  obflinacy  in  the  fore  is  for 
the  moft  part  fuppofed  to  arife  from  the 
venereal  virus  not  being  deflroyed,  and  a 
farther  continuance  of  mercury  is  there- 
fore advifed.  The  mercurial  courfe 
mould  no  doubt  be  carried  fo  far  as  there 
is  any  chance  of  its  proving  ufeful.  But 
beyond  this,  it  will  commonly  prove 
Nn3  hurt- 
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hurtful,  and  will  rather  tend  to  protract 
the  cure  of  every  fore.  This,  however, 
is  appoint  upon  which  no  precife  direc- 
tions can  be  given  ;  the  judgment  of  the 
practitioner  in  attendance  mult  deter- 
mine it. 

When  the  obflinacy  of  the  fores  de- 
pends upon  other  difeafes  of  the  fyftem, 
the  removal  of  thefe  will  forward  the 
cure.  But  when  there  feems  to  be  a  ten- 
dency in  the  difeafed  bone  to  exfoliate, 
the  completion  of  this  procefs  will  alone 
prove  effe6iuai.  In  fuch  circumftances, 
the  treatment  adapted  to  promote  exfo- 
liation ought  to  be  purfued  :  But  as  we 
have  elfewhere  confidered  this  fubjecl 
fully,  it  is  unnecefTary  now  to  enter  upon 
it*. 

After  all  the  difeafed  parts  of  the  bone 
are  removed,  the  fore  will  for  the  mofl 
part  heal  readily.  But  in  fome  cafec, 
fuch  a  fullncfs  and  thickening  of  the 
perioileum  and  other  contiguous  parts 
has  been  produced  by  the  long  continu- 
ance 
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ance  of  the  difeafe,  that  the  cure  flili 
proceeds  flowly.  In  fuch  circumstances, 
mild  emollient  applications  do  harm : 
and  nothing  in  general  proves  fo  ufefal 
as  thofe  ointments  that  are  Strongly  im- 
pregnated with  red  precipitate,  or  with 
verdigris.  In  feme  cafes,  even  thefe  do 
not  act  very  fpeedily ;  when  touching  the 
furface  of  the  fore  once  in  two  or  three 
da}^s  with  lunar  cauftic  or  with  lapis  in- 
fernalis,  will  make  the  Sloughs  throw  off* 
and  for  the  mo  ft  part  their  place  will- be 
fupplied  by  healthy  granulations  ;  after 
which,  the  cure  will  probably  proceed 
without  interruption. 

In  defcribing  this  variety  of  exoflofis, 
we  have  repeatedly  mentioned  the  pain 
which  attends  it;  a  fymptom  which  al- 
ways takes  place  ;  at  leaft  I  never  met 
with  an  initance  of  the  contrary.  Vene- 
real nodes,  particularly  thofe  on  the  head, 
arc*  not  indeed  always  accompanied  with 
much  pain,  but  merely  with  a  flight  un- 
eafmefs.  But  this  variety  of  node  does 
pot  originate  from  the  bone,  but  proceeds 
N  n  4  merelv 
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merely  from  an  affection  of  the  perioftc- 
mn.     In  this  cafe  the  tumor  commonly 
ilibfides   entirely,  either  by  the   effects 
of  mercury  alone,  or  by  the  application 
of  a  blifler  \  and  no  advantage  is  derived 
from  making  an  incifionintoit.  But  in  the 
other,  if  the  bone  be  affected  in  any  con- 
fiderable  degree,  the  tumor  never   fub- 
fides,  if  it  be  not   by   a  portion   of  the 
bone  exfoliating.  Even  after  every  other 
fymptom  of  the  difeafe  is  removed,  thefe 
tumors  in  the    bones   continue  equally 
fixed  and  large  as  they  were  at  firft.    We 
judge   that  a   node  proceeds    from  the 
bone  itfelf;  by  the  pain,  as  we  have  juft 
obferved,  being  in  general  acute;  by  the 
tumor   being  considerably  harder  than 
when  the   periofceum  only   is  affected  \ 
by  its  advancing- much  more  flowly  than 
the  other;   and  by  its  continuing  fixed 
and  permanent,  notwithilanding  all  the 
remedies  we  can  employ  to  remove  it. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fpina  ventofa,  or  that  varie- 
ty of  exoftofis  which  we  fuppofe  to  ori- 
ginate 
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nate  from  fcrophula ;  and  I  am  forry  to 
obferve,  that  I  have  nothing  fatisfa&ory 
to  offer  upon  it.  Fomentations,  oint- 
ments, plafters,  and  a  variety  of  other 
remedies,  are  recommended;  but  I  know 
of  none  that  any  advantage  has  ever  been 
derived  from.  Tumors  of  this  kind 
which  appear  formidable  at  firfl,  will 
fometimes  indeed  continue  ftationary, 
either  from  the  fcrophulous  difpofition 
in  the  fyftem  being  checked  by  cold- 
bathing,  or  fome  other  fimilar  remedy  ; 
or  from  fome  change  taking  place  in  the 
conflitution,  with  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  perhaps  altogether  unacquainted. 
But  this  is  a  rare  occurrence :  for  in  ge- 
neral, notwithstanding  all  the  remedies 
we  employ,  a  fpina  ventofa,  from  its  firrl 
appearance,  proceeds  in  a  gradual  man- 
ner to  turn  worfe. 

When  the  difeafe  appears  at  the  fame 
time  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  all 
we  can  with  propriety  attempt,  is  to  fup- 
port  the  conflitution  with  a  proper  diet. 
To  advife  bark  and  cold-bathing  as  the 

belt 
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beft  ftrengthening  remedies  ;  and  when 
the  pain  is  fevere,  to  endeavour  to  render 
It  moderate  by  adequate  dofes  of  opium. 
But  when  it  is  confined  to  one  part,  as 
often  happens  in  the  knee  and  other 
large  joints,  in  cafes  of  white  fwelling, 
it  becomes  frequently  advifable  to  re- 
move the  difeafed  part  by  an  operation. 
In  affections  of  the  joints,  it  has  been 
the  common  practice  in  this  fituation  to 
amputate  the  difeafed  limbs  entirely.  But 
an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  by  Mr 
Park,  an  ingenious  furgeon  in  Liverpool, 
to  fave  the  limbs  that  are  thus  difeafed, 
by  removing  the  heads  of  the  affeded 
bones  only,  and  afterwards  healing  the 
fore  at  which  they  were  taken  out.  When 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  operation  of  am- 
putation, we  mall  enter  more  fully  into 
the  conikleration  of  this;  for  we  think 
it  highly  deferving  of  notice  :  and  at  pre- 
fent  fiiall  onlv  remark,  '•hat  there  is  caufe 
tofufpectthat  itwillnot  be  found  to  prove 
fo  generally  ufeful,  as  at  firft  view  might 
be  expected.     But  in  local  fwellings   of 

this 
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this  kind  which  occur  on  the  middle  of 
bones,  we  think  it  right  to  obferve,  that 
the  fame  practice  may  be  purfued  which 
we  have  already  recommended  for  the 
removal  of  thofe  cafes  of  exoflofes  which 
proceed  from  external  violence :  The 
fwelled  portion  of  bone  may  be  cut 
out  when  it  is  fituated  on  any  of  the 
long  bones  of  the  extremities;  and  on 
any  of  the  mort  bones  of  the  hands  or 
feet,  the  difeafed  bones  may  be  removed 
entirely, 
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Plate  LXVII. 

£Oppofite  to  page  59.]] 

Figures  i.  2.  3.  and  4.  are  different  re- 
prefentations  of  the  edges  of  wounds 
drawn  together,  and  retained  by  adhe- 
iive  plafters,  as  mentioned  in  page  58. 

Plate   LXVIII. 

[Oppofite  to  page  145.  J 

The  different  figures  in  this  plate  re- 
prefent  an  apparatus  for  the  cure  of  a 
rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  An  ex- 
planation of  it  is  given  in  p.  145,  &c. 

Plate 
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Plate  LXIX. 

[Oppofitcto  page  178.3 

The  figure  in  this  plate  is  the  invert 
tion  of  Mr  Chabert  of  Paris,  and  is  taken 
from  the  fecond  volume  of  Memoirs  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery :  It  is 
the  bell  inftrument  that  has  yet  been 
published  for  comprefling  the  jugular 
veins. 

It  confifls  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
Heel,  A  A,  connected  by  a  joint  at  the 
back-part  of  the  machine,  D,  One  of 
the  fides  terminates  in  a  horizontal  plate, 
B ',  the  teeth  of  which  pafiing  through  a 
hole  in  the  oppofite  plate,  the  prefiure 
made  with  it  may  be  increafed  or  dimi- 
niihed  at  pleafure.  The  cufhion,  C,  is 
meant  to  be  placed  upon  the  jugular  vein, 
either  upon  a  bleeding  orifice  in  cafes  of 
hemorrhagy,  or  immediately  below  the 
opening  to  be  made  into  it  where  blood 
is  to  be  taken  from  this  vein.  This 
cufhion  ihould  be  moveable,  fo  as  to  pafs 

1  with 
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with  cafe  from  one  part  of  the  inltiu 
ment  to  another.    Every  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, excepting  the  plate  B,  mould  be 
covered  with  foft  leather. 
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Page  145.  line  10.  for  LXVIL  read  LXVII1. 

168.  line  22.  for  -wing  read  owing. 

312.  line  2.  for  attd  read  attended. 
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is  added,  The  Comparative  Anatomy,  by  a  Gentleman  of  [his  Uni- 
verfity. In  three  vols  8ve>,  illuftrated  with  1$  Copperplates.  18s. 
boards, 
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Boobs  pullificd  by  C.  Elliot,  Edinburgh. 

II.  A  Syftem  of  Surgery  ;  by  Benjamin  Bell,  Member  of  the  RoyaJ 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  and  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  Sur- 
geons to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  Illuftrated  with  Copperplates.  Vol.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V„ 
8vn,  6s.  each,  boards.  This  work,  when  completed,  with  a  for- 
mer volume  on  Ulcers,  &c.  (4th  edition)  by  the  fame  Author,  will 
comprehend  a  full  Syftem  of  Modern  Surgery.  Vol.  VI.  will  be 
published  as  foon  as  pofllble  ;  which  will  complete  the  work.-— 
Any  volume  fold  feparatrly. 

1%.  Innes's  Eight  Anatomical  Tables  of  the  Human  Body,  containing 
the  principal  parts  of  the  Skeleton  and  Mufcles  represented  in  the 
large  Tables  of  Albinus ;  to  which  are  added,  Concife  Explana- 
tions. A  new  edition,  with  an  Account  of  the  Author.  Neatly 
half-bound,  quarto,  price  6s.  6d. 

13.  Innes's  fhort  defcription  of  the  Human  Mufcles,  chiefly  as  they 
appear  on  diffection  ;  together  with  their  feveral  ufes,  and  the  fy- 
ronima  of  the  beft  authors.  A  new  edition,  greatly  improved  by 
Alex.  Monro,  M.  D.  2s.  6d.  in  boards. 

14.  Sharpe's  Operations  in  Surgery,  plates,  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

15.  Elementary  Lectures  on  Chemiftry  and  Natural  Hiftory:  Con- 
taining a  Methodical  Abridgment  of  all  the  Chemical  Knowledge 
acquired  to  the  prefent  time ;  with  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Stahl,  and  that  of  feveral  modern  Chemifts:  The  whole 
forming  a  Complete  Courfe  of  thofe  two  Sciences.  Tranflated  from' 
the  French  of  M.  Fourcroy,  Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at 
Paris,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  by  Thomas  Elliot. 
With  many  Additions,  Notes,  and  Illnftrations,  by  Mr  James  Ruflell 
Surgeon  in  Edinburgh.    In  two  volumes,  price  12s.  in  boards. 

16.  Outlines  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  M.D.  F.R.  S.  Edin.  ProfefTorof  Midwifery  in  the  Uni- 
verfity,  and  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.Edinburgb, 
a  new  edition,  price  6s.  bound;  or,  with  Dr  Smellie's  4 r  Tables 
and  Explanations,  us.  boards,  and  12s.  bound, 

17.  Dr  Alexander  Hamilton's  Treatiie  on  Midwifery  and  Female 
Complaints,  with  the  Treatment  of  Lying- in-Women,  and  the 
Management  of  New-born  Children,  for  the  ufe  of  Female  and 
other  Practitioners  and  private  Families.  It  may  be  had  with  Dr 
Smellie's  41  Plates  and  Explanations  at  10s.  in  boards,  or  without 
the  fame  at  4s.  only. 

18.  An  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Properties  of  Opium,  and  its 
effects  on  living  fubjects,  with  obfervations  on  its  hiftory,  prepara- 
tion, and  ufes,  by  John  Leigh,  M.  D.  price  fcs.  «d.  fewed. 

39.  Medical  Commentaries  for  the  year  1786,  collected  and  published, 
by  A  Duncan,  M.D.  F.R.andA.  S.  Edin.  Volum£I.Decad£IL 
price  6s.  in  boards. 

30.  Obfervations  on  the  Scurvy,  with  a  review  of  the  theories  lately 
advanced  on  that  difeafe  ,  and  the  opinion  of  Dr  Millman  refuted' 
from  practice,  by  Thomas  Trotter,  a  furgeon  of  his  Majeftv's  navy,1 
8vo,  as.  fewed. 


